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SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


RBelieble Celered Fash.ea Plates, | 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
HBLAGSANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINE HAS AS 
YET ATTEMPTED THIS FEATURE. 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


We have on file several fine stories for 1876, from the pens of the following 
popular writers :— 


Mrs, C. A. Hopkinson, Ino Churchill, H. Vickery Dumont, 
Louise 8. Dorr, §. Annie Frost, Montgomery C. Preston. 


Arrangements have been made with others of like popularity. 


OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS — 


INVALUABLE REHCHIPTS, 
Designs for the Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 

Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Ete. 
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A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“rear MORNING CALL...” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored Slip for Terms, Clubbing, and List of Chromos. 
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See Description, Fashion Department. 
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BONNETS AND CLOAKS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Murray Hill Galop. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, for Gudy,s Ladey’s Book, 
By WILL BUCKBEE. 
As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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MURRAY TILL GALOP. 
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HATS, ETC. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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LEAVES FROM HARRY OS- 
BORNE’S JOURNAL. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 








Sanctum, May 6th. ‘‘ Awake thou that sleep- 
est !’’ was the exclamation which disturbed my 
enjoyment of this evening’s stesta. ‘‘ Rouse, ye 
Romans !”” was even more vehemently added, 
and, in obedience to the behests which, I intui- 
tively guessed, had a direct reference to me, I 
quickly opened my eyes, started up from my 
cubatory posture, and gazed over the sides of 
the hammock to discover what motive power 
propelled my swing from side to side, and 
whence came the voice so rudely breaking in 
upon my dreams. The result of my reconnois- 
sance could not encourage one as wofully 
drowsy as I was conscious of being, for Larrie 
Dunlap, standing beneath me, was vociferously 
using his voice to recall me from the oblivion 
of sleep, and his hand to urge my hammock 
about in a most disagreeable manner. Con- 
gratulating myself that, with Thorwaidsen, I 
was gifted with ‘‘a talent for sleeping,” I fell 
back upon the pillow, nursing the hope of being 
able to indulge my overwhelming oscitancy in 
the very face of his endeavors to awaken me. 
Was ever poor wight more cruelly deceived? I 
verily believe Endymion himself would have 
Shaken off the manacles which bound him in 
perpetual sleep, had Larrie Dunlap been within 
tormenting proximity to him, and Rip Van 
Winkle would not have lost those twenty years 
from his life had Larrie accompanied him in 
that memorable hunt upon the mountain. 
“Dread Ephialtes” is preferable to him as a 
thoral companion when he is not inclined to 
sacrifice to Somnus. He drew down the side 
of the hammock, and, by pulling, shaking, 
whistling in my ears, tickling my nostrils, and 
lighting matches upon my boots to stick them 
Up around me as “ funereal tapers,’’ effectually 
counteracted any comatose influence. 








“By my faith, but you should be patented 
as an antihypnotic!”’ I exclaimed, finally, leap- 
ing to the floor and confronting him. 

He was, as usual, in an imperturbable good 
humor, and, while smiling at my impatience, 
slyly replied :— 

‘* Exactly, ‘’tis a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.’ I would then be in demand among 
some of my friends; but to none sooner than 
you, Hal, will I grant a monopoly, if you but 
exhaust me in your personal service. Whata 
noble mission will | have fulfilled if I effect a 
cure in your case, my dear,’’ and he chuckled 
and rubbed his hands together delightedly. 

*** Angels and ministers of grace defend 
me!’”’ I fervently ejaculated, ‘‘and don't you 
‘my dear’ me, you prating hypocrite, fawning 
publican! I understand that dodge pretty well 
now; have learned that it denotes you are in 
an overflowing frame of mind and ready to ser- 
monize at length. Then haste, begin! Sus- 
pense is unendurable, and, as saith the brave 
Sickenhagen, ‘better a terrible end than an 
endless terror.’ Sad experience teaches me 
that it is useless ‘to kick against the pricks,’ 
aud I have only to court resignation under the 
infliction. What is your text, my lad?” 

He assumed an injured expression. ‘ My 
poor friend, how fast you are travelling in the 
crooked path. It sorely pains my faithful 
breast to know that an act, dictated by the 
purest friendship, under your criticism is dis- 
honored by the basest misconstruction. Cruel- 
ly, with words as with a poniard, have you 
pierced my heart’’— 

“Then are we quits,”’ said I, eager to inter- 
rupt the monotonous flow of sound, ‘‘ with like 
cruelty, with verbiage as with a hatchet have 
you hacked away at my tympanums, regard- 
less of their aches. Your tongue is warranted 
to run how much longer, eh? Have you ‘come 
to the Jews’ yet? If not, be merciful, I en- 
treat, and speak softly'the rest of your way, so 
that I may return to the halls of Sleep. Oniros 
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was but just introducing his most charming off- 
spring when you began to manipulate me se 
rudely. Let me seek them while they are 
near,” and seeking the office couch I stretched 
lazily upon it. With a dismayed but a deter- 
mined countenance, Larrie followed me in- 
stantly, and seated himself near my head. 

‘Sleep is out of the question, Hal, my boy,’ 
he derisively averred. Best abandon the 
hope at once. My express purpose in coming 
here this evening was to awake you, for I sus- 
pected you would be asleep. I have been 
thinking about you constantly since we parted 
this morning, and have decided that it is time 
for me to interfere with some of your habits, 
the worst of which is indolence’”’— 

“If you can promise any novelty in your 
maxillar entertainment, I pray you begin it 
without loss of time in ambagious remarks; be 
commatic, crack the nut, and let me have the 
kernel at once.” 

‘Hal, you are surly and not at all polite, but 
in the very teeth of your unkindness, | am 
going to do you good—provided always that I[ 
undermine your egotism, and shake your self- 
sufficiency enough to let you see that your lord- 
ship, morally, is not all that the Decalogue 
requires, nor your tellural condition what it 
should be. As I said, I intend to attack your 
bad habits, commencing with indolence, believ- 
ing it to be the aorta from which the others 
derive blood. You insist upon a sermon pro- 
ceeding from a text—then reach me that Bible 
and I will make a selection. Ah, Hal, even in 
this very deposit of dust which disguises the 
name of this book, I have a coadjutor in my 
task. See how it can be used against you,” 
and with his finger he wrote the word “‘indo- 
lence’ on the dusty tablet; then, opening the 
buok and turning the leaves, continued, ‘I aim 
going to the very fountain of Wisdom—the 
Bible, and that man of wisdom and knowledge, 
King Solomon. Hear what he says: ‘I went by 
the field of the slothful and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding ; artd, lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.’ Now listen atten- 
tively for the next, for he continues, ‘Then I 
saw and considered it well; I looked upon it 
and received instruction. Yet a@ little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth ; and thy want, as an armed man.’ 
Now does not that neatly clench both of the 
nails I havedrivenin? Do the just thing, Hal, 
give the-black gentleman his due by acknowl- 
edging that ’tis sloth which has filled the field 
of your heart and the vineyard of your mind 
with misanthropical feelings and judgments. 
Next, shake off the lethargy which benumbs 


your senses, shut your ears to the enticing | 
strains of Sleep’s Acheloides, and ply your oars 
vigorously till you are beyond their influence, 


for only ‘a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
toldiug of the hands to sleep’ is necessary to 
you ere ‘Thy poverty come as one that travel- 
leth, and thy want as an armed man’—‘povy. 
erty,’ Hal, of the mind and body, and ‘ want’ 
of the heart and sensibilities. There are some 
blessings granted us which, if unduly em- 
ployed, are distorted into eurses. It is true of 
sleep which, properly indulged in, {is “nature's 
sweet restorer,’ the kind friend who ‘ knits up 
the ravelled sleeve of Care;’ but, when its na- 
ture is perverted by ill usage, it becomes a bitter 
foe, encourages idleness, panders to discontent 
—in short, feeds the evil in us and subjugates 
the good. Just hear and see those hideous 
yawns! Hal, | teil you it’s perfect madness 
the way you are acting.”’ 

‘“**Though this be madness, yet there ’s me- 
thod in it,’’’ 1 quoted, lazily enjoying his ear- 
nestness. ‘I have an engagement to escort 
Miss Blanche ina ride to the park this evening, 
an she would have had a chance to sue me 
for breach of promise had it not been for the 
snatch of sleep I was successful in obtaining 
before you entered. The party last night was 
too much for me; I was bored nearly to death, 
and the affair lasted till £ began to imagine 
that the termination had been amputated and 
wasn't there. Don't impute indolence to me, 
Larrie; no one, save and except a Hercules, 
would perform my labors unmurmuringly. 
And as for sleeping—oppressed nature requires 
some recreation for her exhausted powers, and 
Ido not agree with you in your animadversions 
against that I have chosen. In trouble I fly to 
Sleep as to a friend. It is the fountain con- 
taining life-giving properties which impart 
strength and vigor to pilgrims worn and weary 
with bearing the burdens of the day.” 


far you do not support your word, for you do 
agree with me and | with you, your last clause 
proving that you have reference to the proper 
praxis of the blessing. In Nature’s economical 
and yet loving provision for the welfare of her 
children, she ordains that sleep shall be /aw- 
Sully indulged in only when as pilgrims we are 
‘worn and weary with bearing the burdens of 
the day.’ At all other times we must steal it, 
if we would have it; hence, we are guilty of a 
malum prohibitum, sin against our thesmothete, 
and, incurring her righteous displeasure, must 
suffer the penalty. Indulgence in sleep being 
reserved for the night, it then operates cor- 
rectly in relaxing and recuperating the system ; 
but otherwise, like medicine taken when not 
required, is an injury instead of a benefit. Hal, 
put your reason to work” — 

“For what? To tell you that your pragma- 
| tic diatribe is lasting even longer than usual, 
, though your custom is torun on to the length of 


“*A night in Russia 
When nights are longest there ;’ 
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“Certainly,” he cheerfully acquiesced ; ‘so 
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to remind you of the hint which Shakspeare 
gives in saying that ’ 

“* Brevity is the soul of wit 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes’ ; 
or, to tell you that, for the last hour, I have 
been longing for an Escalus tu whow to resign 
my position as listener?” 

“J wish I could meet you sometimes when 
you have put your gallimatia behind: you, as 
good men do Satan, and are ready to listen to 
me with proper respect. No, | wanted none of 
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' Byron’s acquaintance, Hal, and read parts of 





the pert information which you were ready to | 


give. I desired you to put your reason to work 
to your own condemnation, not mine. What 
do you think, Hal, when I remind you that this 
morning, when I called here at ten, you were 
but just leaving your bed, and here at two 
again I find you asleep,” and, with overpower- 
ing dignity, he paused for my answer. 

“*Faith and bejabbers,’ as Pat would say, 
‘an’ 1 wish three o’clock would find me injoyin’ 
the same blissin’,’’ I replied, determined, if 
possible, to draw him out of his lecture humor, 
for I by no means relished the pricking with 
which conscience was favoring me during this 
critique upon my misdemeanors and shortcom- 
ings. But, like the enchanted steed, he was 
wound up to go so far, and nothing would stop 
him till he had run down or the springs broke. 
Thad, however, touched a screw which caused 
him to swerve aside into a new path. 

“I can scarcely become reconciled to the 
change in you, Hal,” he said, drawing down 
the corners of his mouth lugubriously. ‘ Five 
years ago you were so hopeful of the future, so 
full of energy, so ambitious to excel in the 
workl’s arena; now’’— 

“lam no longer energetic, having found 
out, with Falstaff, ‘I were better to be eaten 
to death with rust, than to be scoured to no- 
thing with perpetua! motion ;’ I am no longer 
hopeful, knowing that 
“*What’s past and what's to come is stained with 

husks 
And formless ruins of oblivion ? 

nor ambitious, having discovered that the strug- 
gle for fame begins with a journey ‘’mid snow 
and ice’ and ends in a death among the ‘ spec- 
tral glaciers’ gleaming alluringly in the outer 
courts of her fame. In other things I am 
changed merely through the desire to ‘frame 
my manner to the time,’ which, in this hodiernal 
world, is as mutable as Cymocles.”’ 

“Stop there; we will go no further in that 
path. No matter with what topic I begin the 
conversation, you always manage to swerve 
asile long enough to give the world a pelting. 
One would believe that you had faith in the 
Arabian doctrine, that ‘the world is an abomi- 
nation, and they that toil upon it are dogs.’ 
That old fellow over there on the table, whose 
leaves are so well thumbed and dog-eared, has 
preached to you so long from that text that 
you begin to believe him. Better cut Lord 


| ment. 


Bailey, where you will find that the world is 
** Not so bad as good men make it out, 
Nor such a hopeless wretch ; 

or Longfellow, who holds so fast to his opti- 
mism, and has so thorough a belief in the omni- 
presence of good, that he represents Satan 
himself as an agent interested in its advance- 
The excellence of the morals will atone 
for the loss in the literature. But, to bring 
the colloquy back tu its old mooring, I must 
warn you that your very cynicism is your own 
fault, your misanthropical judgments origi- 
nating in ‘fancies hatched in silken-folded 


| idleness,’ and probably, too, in narrowness of 


| vision. 
portion of the world by which to judge the 





You have only yourself and a small 


whole, and, in consideration of these represent- 
atives, you condemn the world. Take care; 
I shall find it safer soon to avoid your society, 
as I have the very best authority for believing 
that 
“*They who credit crime are they who feel 

Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts 
which steal 

O’er minds like these an easy faith to win.’ 
But I am ready to make excuses for you. You 
are surbated, and I freely admit you have 
cause to be, with this city’s 

“*Ceaseless, changeless, hopeless round 

Of weariness, and heartlessness, and woe?’ 
but, because the dark side of the statue, homo, 
is presented to you in this gyre, do not gen- 
eralize the theory that all the other sides are 
dark also. I want you tochange your position, 
and I will show. you that the shield which 
guards the breast, at least is of burnished sil- 
ver. A day or two since, the germ of a plan 
by which I hope to benefit you sprouted in my 
brain, and I wish to show you the plant, that, 
if it please you, you may assist in its. cultiva- 
tion. What say you to leaving the city fora 
time? to forsaking it with all the ills which 
flesh is heir to, and seeking rural frescades?”’ 

I leaned back, and yawned andibly. 

“That is what 1 anticipate doing in a few 
weeks,’ I rejoined, when my voice was again 
under my control. ‘You know we are in- 
cluded in the party for Cape May. I thought 
I had told you.” 

**So you did ; but I do not mean that. Cape 
May has no part nor lot with the country, as I 
detine the latter word. _I have been dreaming 
of genuine blue skies, cool brooks, green fields 
and forests, till an almost unconquerable long- 
ing to enjoy them more substantially than as 
they are depicted by the imagination, possesses 
me. Let us club together and spend our sum- 
mer in the very heart of them. Garson and 
Charlie Cameron, you remember, took such a 
trip two summers ago, and were delighted 
with their experience. Why can we not do 
the same? We have nothing to trammel us, 
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since there is no pressure of business, and a the halls of pleasure, and any change, even if 


multitude of Pranestes open their hospitable 
arms to us. I am about wrought up to the 
point of making the resolution, and 1 want 
you to join me. 
fitted for work, and it will be easier to make a 
stand for better things then than now, entan- 
gled as we are in the meshes of sin and folly.” 

“Take care; I fear some of your accusations 
against me should rebound and strike you,” 
said I, surprised at his vehemence and bitter- 

_ hess. 

“T understand ; but no, Hal, I am no misan- 
thrope; I am not weary and suspicious of 
mankind as you seem to be; but I am weary 
of the city—am beginning positively to hate 

“*The crowded town; 

I cannot breathe, shut up within its gates. 

Air! I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my cheek, 

The feeling of the turf upon my feet, 

And no walls but the far-off mountain tops. 
A ‘fellow feeling’ makes me sympathize with 
that poor gypsy girl.”’ 

There was a contagious influence in his en- 
thusiasm, and, as he finished speaking, 1 felt 
a feverish eagerness to put his plan immediately 
into execution. For long months I have fran- 
tically yearned for emancipation from my 
helotism in the tyrannical courts of fashion, 
flirtation, and mammon; yet, so servile and 
cowed have I become under the scourge of 
those rulers, I have never dared lift my hand, 
even to assay the strength of my fetters. Obe- 
dient as the galley-slave, for a tetrad of seasons 
I have clanked my chains from Gotham to 
Newport, Saratoga, Niagara, Long Branch, 
and elsewhere and everywhere as bidden, till 
I can searcely imagine myself occupying any 
other position in life. Larrie, too, has been 
my bond-fellow, but only for half the time of 


my servitude; hence his, as yet, is a bolder ; 


spirit than mine, and, being galled by his 
manacles, he does not brook his treatment 
with the mansuetude of which I have been 
guilty, but openly frets against our persecutors, 
and threatens revolt. Until this evening, how- 
ever, I have imagined his menaces were a spe- 
cies of good-natured balderdash, and nothing 
had oceurred to impress them upon my memory 
till, as he unfolded to me the plan for our es- 





| 
| 


that it had been matured in no frivolous humor, | 


but by earnest thought, and was more feasible 
than I at first imagined. Probably, too, I was 
in a frame of mind to listen to him, for the de- 
sire to be released from this treadmill existence 
of folly and heartache is daily becoming more 
unendurable. Very weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable seem to me all the uses of this world. 
I am all aweary of 
“ The pleasures and delights which mask 
In treacherous smiles life’s serious task ;"’ 

my heart is dizzy with its drunken dance in 





it take me to “‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,” 
is desirable; so I yielded Larrie an attentive 


, ear, and finally promised to join in his escapade, 
When we return, we will be | 


We have decided to leave the city in a fort. 
night. In the interim, unless preparations for 
our departure occupy us fully, 1 fear the time 
will drag leadenly. It is hard to “sprinkle 
cvol patience’’ on my eagerness to make this 
new venture. Since Larrie’s words awakened 
memory; since memory conducted me again 
to the country as I once knew it, and placed 
before me those old familiar scenes, the air | 
am breathing, vitiated as it is with the corrup- 
tions of the city, has become stifling, and I find 
myself stretching out my arins to the winds as 
they hurry by, and pleading with them to bear 
me to their rural haunts. But wait! A dark 
thought overshadows my brain. Will the 
country be the same as of old? Around me | 
have seen nothing but “changes filling the cup 
of alteration with divers liquors.’’ Shall | 
then find that in rustic glens the chalice of 
stability still holds immutate the wine of “lang 
syne?” Ye gods, leave it unchanged, I pray 
you, till I quaff at least one more refreshing 
draught from it. I am weary of the curse 
which rests upon the modern world as it did 
upon the Reuben of ancient days. My own 
life has been uncomfortably influenced by it, 
for it surely has been an extremely chameleon- 
like period. My brain becomes giddy in re 
viewing only the last ten years of my existence, 
At the beginning of that time, how totally an 
tipodal to that of the present was my position! 
Then, as the farm-boy at old Deacon Denison’s 
in Vermont, I but barely managed to earn my 
food and clothing, while mother, with her 
needle and teaching, scantily supported the 
six little ones who gathered about her hearth- 
stone. Next, the legacy lifted us to our luxu 
rious home on Fifth Avenue, and now we are 
visited by the élite of Gotham. ‘ Mrs. Osborne” 
gave the most magnificent entertainment of 
the past season ; my beautiful “sisters three,” 
lately graduated at Mme. Lafen’s, are belles 
in the great metropolis; the public at large 
eagerly anticipates the début of the three little 
ones who stil] remain in the nursery ; and I— 
well, thinking upon my status in society as 


| modestly as I can, I am “invested with the 


cape from the land of oppression, I detected | jistortune of a good estate,” and am conse- 


quently the cynosure of “‘manceuvring mam- 
mas,” the hope of many eligible demoiselles. 
Vanity does not prompt me to think thus. The 
conviction has been forced upon me, and I 
take no pleasure in it, for I would fain believe 
that such is not the case. O Society, out upon 
thee! In thy bedizened, glittering palaces, 
how much meanness and evil lurk! Like the 


ostrich, they hide their heads in the golden 

sand, but the whole body is seen. 
“Full oft we see 

Cold Wisdom waiting on superfluous Folly,” 


There 
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and there ‘‘the learned pate ducks to the golden 
fool.’ But only to you, little book, do I dare 
declare this, for I have none of that hardihood 
which prompted Huss and Luther to inveigh | 
against the abuses into which their centuries | 
had declined, and do not wonder that Jonah 
preferred a dive into the ocean’s depths to 
pelting the Ninevites with their sins. Proba- 
bly, too, as Larrie hints, 1 am unhealthily dis- | 
posed to judge harshly. If this be so, then I 
cover the failing with that convenient prayer | 
which Shakspeare has taught me :— 

“If my suspect be false, forgive me, God!” 


THE TRAVELLER’S FRIEND, 
EpnaAM, N. Y. 

May 21.—Yesterday Larrie and I cut Dame 
Society’s leading-strings, and came to estivate 
in this pleasant little village, where the blue 
skies smile down upon us unveiled by smoke 
and dust; where the grass grows and flowers 
bloom even along the streets, and where, save 
for an occasional wagon or two passing, none 
of the harshness of business stir and bustle 
breaks the silence. In this close acquaintance 
with nature our expectations are more than 
fulfilled, for Mother Cybele ‘‘never yet be- 
trayed the heart that loved her;’’ she has 
treasures wherewith to gratify more wishes 
than the human heart can form. If left alone 
with her, I feel that I could be a better man, 
for in her presence it seems 

“ As if an unseen spirit strove 

To grave upon my heart that ‘God is love.’ ” 

But I am still dissatisfied ; men with the same 
blackening, evil traits from which we fled, have 
pitched their tents in these quiet dells, and, 
meeting with them, we are not likely to im- 
prove in our estimation of the human species. 
Where is the modern Arcadia? Turning my 
wearied eyes from gazing upon the burning 
sands of the desert world, a panorama of the 
country flitted before me, and, allured by the 
simplicity and beauty which characterized it, I 
eagerly sought the seducing realm; like the 
cloudy mirage, however, the deceptive mists 
have cleared away, and I now know that the 
country is no Aiden, but is of like infirmities 
with the city. My thraldom would not have 
been so wearisome to me but for the disgusting 
adulation showered upon me as owner of broad 
acres; am I the better, then, for this last ex- 
change? Here, mine host and hostess, Larkins 
by name, run themselves off of their feet, figu- 
ratively speaking, to do usa service ; the guests 
get ‘“‘the grins’ on us badly by peering at us 
from every loophole, and the ostlers and house- 
maids leave their work to gaze after us as we 
pass. . 

Larrie, whose buoyant nature provides him 
with greater cheerfulness than Ican command, 
calls them “poor, simple creatures,” and ex- 





cuses their fault. To do so he condemns our- 
Selves alone; says ‘‘We made the error at | 
VOL. xcI.—21 


starting, Hal. As we presented the signet ring 


| of King Plutus, they grant us that obsequious 
| regard which is currently believed to be re- 


quired by his favorites. Had we been unac- 
companied by our goods and chattels, I doubt 
if this fawning homage would have been ours ; 
the sight of these froze the genial currents of 
their souls, and they yield us servility and awe, 
when, had not the barrier of wealth been inter- 
posed, we might have secured a place in their 


| hearts through the merit of our personal good 


qualities. Remember, laddie, how you felt 
when we were in Washington that time and 
visited the White House in order to see the 
President ; how, in our effort to appear free 
from sycophancy and democratic to the back- 
bone, we overdid the thing and were awkward 
and ill at ease. Well, probably it is the same 
instinct at work upon these people, and we 
should not condemn them, but should rather 
sympathize with them.’’ 

I dare say he is right, for 1 myself was posi- 
tively ashamed of the amount of luggage which 
landed with us, and our good host and: hostess, 
along with their cohort of guests and “help,” 
seemed absolutely overpowered. The party 
of Englishmen met by J. Rosse Browne in his 
travels through ‘‘ The Land of Shoo” could not 
have been better supplied for their tour through 
Iceland than are we, proportionally, for our 
summer’s campaign. Like those same Eng- 
lishmen, we were determined to ‘rough it;”’ 
but like them, also, we endeavored to make 
the experiment as easy as possible. Valises, 
portfolios, camp-stools, tents, fishing-tackle, 
fowling-pieces, and a servant are included in 
our viaticum. Yes, I suppose we did commit 
an error in thus advertising ourselves as fools 
‘‘come abroad to see the. world,” but the result 
is the same, and the discontent ditto. So far 
as I am concerned, the country has been di- 
vested of its chief attraction, and I have half a 
mind to ‘‘craw-fish’” from the plan marked out 
for our summer’s entertainment and to join 
mother and the girls at Cape May. Would 
that, like Larrie, I were able to, ‘‘spider-like, 
spin my place out anywhere ;” that I had the 
capability, seemingly possessed by him, of ex- 
tracting pleasure from all my surroundings, of 
learning ‘“‘in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.”” He came to the country for 
pleasure, and is evidently determined to obtain 
it. This morning at dawn he was off for a 
stroll through the lanes, while I, though equally 
fond of the scenery I know he will enjoy, and 
of the exercise in which he is engaged, still 
cling to my “‘bed of sloth.”” This was not as 
I had purposed, having retired with the firm, 
resolution of taking part in his morning’s ex- 
ercise ; but, like Sydney Smith, “I can easily 
make up my mind to rise early, but I cannot 
make up my body,”’ and in spite of resolution 
and acquaintance with aphorisms upon the 
subject uttered by Franklin, Swift, and other 
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savants, I resisted Larrie’s efforts to rouse me, 
till, in despair, he went off without me. Ah, 
how often, Owen Meredith, do we thus 
* Catch at the skirts of the thing we would be, 
And fall back on the lap of a false destiny.” 
Instead of shaking off, as I intended, the gyves 
which bad habits have fastened upon me, I 





have, according to the quaint old Caledonian | 


belief, added another sarn to the pavement of 


hell by the non-fulfilment of my good resolu- | 


tion. Will it ever be any better than this with 
me? 


Noon.—Larrie came in from walking this 
morning, and, leaping up the stairs three steps 
at a time, entered the room in a perfect whirl. 
I knew something had occurred to please him ; 
his eyes were dancing with light, his face 
flushed by contact with the balmy air, and he 





which, judging from appearances, is not a 
Thasos, and is vulnerable in no degree to the 
wit of an Antilochus. First my steps led me 
through a beautiful plain, which might have 
been Sharon itself. Meadows ‘browsed by 
deep-uddered kine ;’ fields green with the ten. 
der wheat and lusty grass, or brown and fur. 
rowed with the track of the plow; Hercynian 
forests ‘yclad with summer’s pride ;’ and or- 
chards pink and white with their burden of 
bloom, greeted my roving glance, till, like 
Trinculo, 1 declared, ‘If these be true spies 


| Which I bear in my head, here’s a goodly 


sight !’ 


altogether so much improved by his morning’s | 


exercise that a twinge of regret pained my 
heart. 

‘*Breakfast not ready yet?” he exclaimed, 
throwing himself across the couch. ‘“ Whew! 
lam as hungry as smoke. Such a tramp as I 
have had! 1 thought I never would get back 
again, but I was paid for it and many others 
like it, I tell you. A vision of wondrous loveli- 
ness, of inimitable grace, has crossed my path 
—guess, you woman-hater, what it was!” 

*‘ La belle Heloise, judging from your rap- 
tures,” I rejoined, sarcastically. 

“Pshaw!’’ he exclaimed, dashing the stump 
of a cigar from his mouth, ‘‘la delle fiddlesticks ! 
vain as she is, she would not dare show herself 
side by side with the girl I saw just now.”’ 

“Ah! as I supposed, there really is a lady in 
the case! And who, pray?” I queried, taking 
more interest in his adventure. 

“A veritable Mary Martindale! an incompa- 
rable maiden with a milking-pail!’’ he replied, 
and, as I madea gesture of dissatisfaction, con- 
tinued, “Nay, ‘none o’ that, Hal, an thou 





But I saw no human habitation till, 
climbing up a steep ascent, 1 was favored with 
a cosmorama of the surrounding country. On 
the far side below me was spread out the Vale 
of Tempe, or what is cousin-german to it. 
Blue hills locked their hands about it, and 
formed a wizard’s ring, to shut out the bustling 
world. Down one of them in the distance 
swirled a precipice of foam, from which a glit- 
tering stream stole out, and, seeking the for- 
est’s shade, grew dark and currentless, till, 
with varying choice, 
“* He left his gloom 
And murmured pleasantly, and laid him down 
To kiss those easy-curving banks of bloom,’ 

which formed an arc to the north of the large 
farm-house, standing, like the monarch of all 
it surveys, in the centre of this valley. A 
brook welling from a spring in front of the 
house came down the lawn to greet the larger 
stream, and, with its twinkling akers, deprived 
me of a nearer approach to the manse, for I 
was not enough interested to essay crossing 
the runlet upon the hippins with a chance for, 
and none against, wetting my feet. So, after 
a few more admiring glances around, I turned 
to retrace my steps, inviting an imaginary 


dulcina to do that which I declined doing, by 


lovest me.’ Beshrew me! andif I do not carry | 


back with me a lovely bride it will be because” — 


‘**She will have sense enough to refuse to go | 


with you,”’ I interrupted. 

“ Ah, well, there is something in that,’ he 
rejoined, good-naturedly, ‘‘but ‘there ’s a les- 
son all should heed,’ and that is to strain every 
muscle, nerve, and joint in the accomplishment 
of an object, and surely I am willing to do so 
in this instance, and it shall not be my fault if 
I fail. Come, now, you need not laugh. Let 
me tell you all about it and you’ll understand 
me better,’ and so earnest did he seem, that 1 
prepared to listen attentively. 

“Just out of town,’ he commenced, ‘there 
isa beautiful, shady lane, a hawthorne-scented 
way, branching off from the turnpike, and 
stretching over the hilis beyond. So inviting 


was it, in contrast with the dusty big road, 
that I struck into it during my walk. For 
nearly a mile I passed through a country 





| 


‘| whistling, ‘Come o’er the bourn, Bessie, to 
| me.’ 


Whether she was allured by my enticing 
strains, or by the lowing of her cows, I have 
not decided, but certain it is, turning to look 
back a last time, I beheld my Bessie really 
coming. Emerging from the farm-house door, 
as though it were an every-day custom, witha 
milk-pail in either hand, and accompanied by 
an escort of a large Newfoundland, and 4 
barefoot, tow-headed urehin, she, while 
“* Against her ankles as she trod, 

The lucky buttercups did nod,’ 
tripped lightly through the dewy grass, and 
down to the brink of the beck. She seemed 
intending to cross, and, as she was coming at 
my request, gallantry strongly urged me to go 
down and lend her my assistance ; but, glance 
ing down at my thin-soled patent leathers, I 
was reminded that ‘self-preservation,’ ete., 
and slipped into a quiet nook behind a clump 
of evergreens, where 1 could see without being 
seen. She hesitated 2 moment; but, after 
much laughter and conversation with her little 
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companion, sitting down upon a rock, she 
stripped shoes and stockings from her feet, 


while he, by rolling his Knickerbockers, bared | 


his legs to the knees. 


I began to feel like | 


‘peeping Tom ;’ but, as 1 could not move with- | 


out attracting their attention, sat still—and ¢ 


enjoyed myself at the same time, for it was a | 


beautiful scene. Youth, health, and innocence 
were revealed in their most charming aspect. 
She was very graceful—a slight figure, neatly 
clad in a dress of that becoming length now so 
fashionable, her sun-bonnet dangling down 
her shoulders ; while her head, thrown steadily 
back to balance its burden, supported the 
milking-cricket, and each small ungloved hand 
was drawn down by a pail. She was 
“* Rosy in the morning light, 
And among the water-daisies white, 
Like some fair sloop appeared to sail.’ 

Now wading, now springing from sarn to sarn, 
and now bending down to watch the shiny- 
backs at their play, neither slowly nor in 
haste, some time she took to ‘come o’er the 
bourn to me.’ But at last the hither bank was 
reached, and, sitting down upon a hillock im- 
purpled with violets, she dried her dripping, 
pink-tinted feet, and donned her shoes and 
stockings again, while the sunbeams glinted in 
the golden-hued braids of her hair and lit up 
her pretty face. 
my heart was gone from me, and she owned 
it; but she seemed to care little about it, for, 
completing her toilet, she sprang lightly up 
the hill, calling back as if challenging her 





From that moment, Hal, all | 


| milk her cows in the woodland. 


companions to a race, and the three passed me | 


at full speed. She reached the bars first. 
belle Heloise would have been as helpless as a 
new-born babe, and her pretty shoulders would 
have been shrugged, her lily-white hands 
clasped together, and her gazelle-like eyes in- 
undated with tears ; but my Bessie was ‘nothing 
of that sort;’ she seemed one who had her 


Ma | 


carolling—would you believe it?—Jean Inge- 
low’s inimitable milking song. 
“* Karre away, I heard her song, 
Cusha! Cusha! alle along.’ 
Brute beasts would those cows have been not 
to obey that divine command. 
** Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come uppe, Whitefoot ; come uppe, Lightfoot ; 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clovers lift your head ; 
Come uppe, Whitefoot ; come uppe, Lightfoot, 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking-shed.’ 
I arose and walked to the brow of the hill 
whence I could overlook the meadow. Fairer 
than all the daisies in her pathway, she was 
wading through a sea of tufted blossoms, and 
her cows, leaving their breakfasts, gathered 
from the hillsides, and followed her, with glad 
lowings, to the far woodland whose shelter-she 
was seeking. As she passed over the hill into 
the shadow of the trees I lost sight of her, and, 
returning to my old hiding-place, sat down to 
await her return, for I did not doubt that she 
would come back by the lane. I had carried 
my portfolio with me, and, to occupy myself, 
endeavored to sketch the landscape, but in 
vain,. for light is necessary to the art, and the 
light had, in my estimation, left the scene to 
1 waited some 
time for her to return, but wearied out, at last 
rose to go, scanning the landscape far and near 
in search ef her, and behold! Coming down a 


| distant hill, her milk-pails carried by a spruce- 


senses about her, and made the most of them, | 
ting either on hard rocks or the damp ground 


for there was neither hesitation nor affectation 
in her manner as she put her little hands upon 
the bars and slid them into their brackets. 
Pshaw! Well, have your laugh out. I deserve 
to be laughed at for my folly in attempting to 
sketch the scene. Limned by me, and she be- 
comes as commonplace as any agrestic Rebeccy 
Ann; but, in reality, Hal, I vow there is a 
world of witchery about that girl ;”’ and, break- 
ing off the thread of his narration, he leaned 


his cheek against his hand, and gazed dreamily | 


out at the window. 

“‘And what became of her? Is that all?” 
at length I asked, interrupting his reverie. 

He roused with a start. ‘No, no, it is not 
all; but—there is very little more. She passed 
through the entrance, down into the clovered 
lea, and the curvature of the hill concealed 
her from my view; but in a few moments I 
heard, in the meadow above me, arich soprano, 





looking swain, was my veritable Mary Martin- 
dale !’’ 

‘*And, seeing the said spruce-looking swain 
in such an enviable position, Master Larrie 
Dunlap was brought down from his ‘eestatic 
beatitude’ sufficiently to find that he was sit- 


very foolishly; henee, pursued by the emerald- 
eyed monster, he came home to breakfast,’’ 
said I, to complete the recital. 

‘“That’s so, Hal!’ he rejoined. ‘But no, 
it’s only half true. I mean I did not feel the 
gnawings of jealousy, for 

** Each step she took I loved her more, 
And followed’— 
notwithstanding that other fellow 
“*to her dairy door 
The maiden with the milking-pail,’ 
but, to confess, true to nature, I was unmerci 


| fully cramped and did feel the cravings of 


hunger—was positively ready to eat mine own 
appetite, and—thank Fortune! there ’s sum- 
mons to breakfast. By my faith, but I believe 
they have been baking cakes, aging their wine, 
and making their hens lay fresh eggs for our 
déjeine. *Tisadeplorable state of affairs when 
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a fellow has to get up at five o’clock, run about 
over the country for two hours, and come home 
to find that his breakfast is not yet ready. 
Ugh! I think travelling isn't my forte.” Thus 
he mumbled to himself, till, as with elastic 


strides he passed down the hall, leaving me to | 


lock the door, he commenced singing softly— 
“Fair shines the biue that o’er her spreads, 
Green be the pastures where she treads, 
The maiden with the milking pail!” 

I looked after him fondly, feeling to my very 
‘heart’s core that the ladies are correct in de- 
nominating him ‘‘a perfect love of a man.” 
And how much reason have I for thus regard- 
ing him! how insupportably gloomy would ex- 
istence have been all these years but for him! 
His philanthropy and natural cheerfulness and 


strength impart a vigor to my mind, without | 


which it would be ingurgitated by selfishness 
and misanthropy. But 1 fear his inordinate 
susceptibility will be his ruin yet. 1 wonder 
how many more love-scrapes he will be able to 
plunge into, and walk out of, unhurt. Their 
name already is Legion. In this last instance 
I think I see that Dan Cupidon’s arrow has 
wounded more sorely than ever before, and I 
imagine the dart was unusually envenomed. 
Before I entered the dining-room, I had decided 
to speak to Larrie seriously upon the subject, 
and, if need be, to look into the affair, deter- 
mined, if possible, to save him from a mésal- 
liance. 

After doing ample justice to the morning’s 
repast, we adjourned to the piazza to consult 
upon the programme for the day whilst enjoy- 
ing our Havanas. Larrie, remembering pro- 
bably “the maiden with the milking-pail,’’ was 
determined to stay in the village, and hooted 
at my proposition to return to the city. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘have you so soon 


turned to look back upon Sodom? Fie, Hal!. 


I fear that our exodus was too late to do you 
good. Because you do not immediately enjoy 
the promised land, you hanker after the flesh- 
pots of your enemies, and would return to for- 
saken old Egypt. Pah! Who would prefer 
being immured within municipal confines, 
where ‘every sound means men ;’ where tow- 
ering houses are awebands to the lemes of 
light; where ‘men, as garnered grain, lie 
heaped together ;’ where the air comes to you 


adulterated with impurity, and where the very | 
water is doled out to you by pints—who but a | 
dotard would prefer that life to dwelling here | 


where pure air and light are luxuries the poor- 
est may enjoy always ; where Licenzas well up 


by the roadside or glide from the embrace of | 


mountain peaks to bestow their benisons upon 
the valleys, and to make of them garden-spots ; 
where, instead of being shocked by the garish, 
gaudy colors of the city, the eye is rested and 
pleased with the glaucous-hued forest and 
sward, the ceruiean sky, and dun-colored moor- 
land or purple heath? But my tongue is in- 








dulging in its old fault of running away with 
my reason. As saith Tennyson, ‘my love for 
nature is as old as 1,’ and I am not sufficiently 
tolerant of the probability that others may 
have been born with opposite inclinations, 
This morning, while enjoying my pleasant 
walk, my brain was constantly repeating the 
question asked it by Shakspeare— 

“* Who would live turmoiled in the courts, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
And to think that you, with so much pleasure 
within reach, were wasting ‘the fleeting mo 
ments of too short a life’ in slumber. To-mor- 
row morning ‘will he, will he,’ you shall ae. 
company me, for I brought you here to put 
some energy and life into your veins, and, by 
fair means or foul, it shall be done. Then, re- 
member, to-morrow morning you are to ‘rise 
with the lark.’ ”’ 

“There, softly now, old fellow,’’ I lazily in- 
terrupted, ‘“‘that old phrase you have just re- 
peated reminds me of something said by the 
gentle Elia, which will supply me with an an- 
swer. It is that ‘having been tempted once or 
twice in our earlier life to assist in those cere- 
monies (sunrisings), we confess our curiosity 
abated. We are no longer ambitious of being 
the sun’s courtiers to attend at his morning 
levees’ ’’— 

“You and ‘the gentle Elia’ are two lazy 
old humbugs!’’ Larrie impetuously broke in. 
“And to think! At Yale, five years ago, you 
were the earliest bird upon the wing! And 
remember, too, how often the name and gems 
of Thompson rested upon our lips as we fitted 
his limning to the scenes passing before us; 
ah, Hal, you have forsaken your old friend, 
have forgotten your first love and his encourage 
ment to energy and admonitions against sloth. 
You have lost by the defection, too. Elia, and 
such old sluggards as he, dawdling away their 
lives and genius in the musty dome of the Past, 
have caused your aberrance from the world of 
activity and worth.” 

“No, there you are mistaken,’’ I quickly re 
plied. ‘It was no Elia who did it. I did not 
need to seek literature for those from whom to 
learn bad habits. I was taught by the living, 
by those who, for the last five years, have way- 
laid me at every turn in my path and beckoned 
me to their 

“* fair Dedalian ways 

With lotus bordered and with poppies strewn.’ 
There I learned to sip deconium and mandra- 
gora and to love their effect, for they silenced 
conscience, pricked with the knowledge of that 
wasteful expenditure of time in vanity and 
foolishness.” 

“Tis a pity you narcotized that faithful 
monitor,” said Larrie, sullenly ; “had you left 
it alone, probably it would have befriended me 
now in hinting that all persons are not as fond 
of a cynical disquisition as you seem to be.” 

“Yes, it is a pity that I narcotized it,” 1 
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LEAVES FROM HARRY 
acquiesced, catching at the beginning of his | 
rejoinder without noticing the inimical conclu- | 
sion ; ‘since that promises to give me only tem- 
porary relief, it is a pity that I wasted my time 
with opiates and did not rather make use of the 
more effectual plan of ridding me of my uneasy 





time I did not desire to be permanently relieved 
of the encumbrance, having a vague idea that 
it was, in some way, necessary to my existence. 
When I go back, however, I shall avail myself 
of the fact that I have been diabused of that 
impression, and have been taught that the 
monitor is a superfluous attaché.”’ 

“Why superfluous, and how have you learned 
the fact?” asked Larrie, regarding me quizzi- 
cally. 

“Superfluous, because the world never takes 
the trouble of passing beyond my ingots to in- 
quire if I have a conscience. It was the case 
in the city, is here, and everywhere else I have 
been ; so the whole world must be alike in this 
respect, and conscience, therefore, is a super- 
numerary.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! Are you going fowling this 
evening ?’’ and Larrie very politely put a douter 
upon my morbid reflections. 

I was piqued and sullen for a moment. 
“No,” at length I returned, “‘no, Iam going 
back to the city. There is as much probability 
of finding game there as here’’— 

“Nonsense, Hal; do hush! This morning, 
right in the lane, I saw a ground squirrel, a 
black-snake, and some crows and buzzards; | 
how many more targets could you desire? 
Then those weods back of the manse look like 
they are the very homes of squirrels, rabbits, 
birds, ‘and such small deer.’ ”’ 

“And the house, how did it look? Some- 
thing as if it were the home of a dear also, did 
itnot ?”” I asked, demurely. 

He started slightly and looked somewhat 
sheepish. ‘‘ Ya-as,’’ he drawled. “But I was 
thinking that, if you object to hunting this 
evening, we can go fishing. I did not come 
here to be housed up, and fishing is the very 
occupation for our evenings. What say you?” 

“Fishing, indeed!’ 1 replied, contemptu- | 
ously, ‘‘I doubt if all the angling cf an Izaak | 
Walton could draw a respectable-sized piscine | 
representative from these streams.”’ 

“No fish here !’”’ he fiercely exclaimed ; “‘it’s | 
nosuch thing. Itell you, Hal, that river down 
the country there is just bristling with ’°em—at 
least it looks like it might be—and the banks 
are shaded nicely and carpeted with the softest 
tapestry of moss and flowers. We could draw 
whales and leviathans out of those waters, sure. 
Now don’t look as if you thought me a story- | 
teller and yourself a pretty boy—there really 
is no telling what we would get if we would | 
only have patience to angle long enough, and | 
my motto is, to expect whales if you only get | 
@ sardine.’’ 


companion by dosing it with arsenic. Butatthe | 
| 
| 








| you can help me to some. 
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““Yes, I discover that is your failing. And, 
in your description of the milk maiden this 
morning, I detected that you were indulging 
in the fault so far as to invest a sardine with 
the dignity of a whale.” 

“You want me to throttle you! Never mind, 
old fellow, you’ve never seen her yet; when 
you do, I’ll wager even your ataraxy will be 
disturbed, and you ’ll no longer tease. If you ’ll 
be a good boy, and promise not to return to the 
city, I'll take you to the farm this evening and 
introduce you.” 

“And who’ll introduce you?’ I queried, in 
amazement. A blankness superseded the light 
on his face. 

‘““By my Halidom, that is the question!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ For the moment I thought 1 was 
already acquainted with her, while, the truth 
is, 1 do not even know her name. That opens 
a new train of thought—I wonder who she is. 
In her subtle influence over me, she resembles 
mignonette more nearly than anything else ; as 
that name suits her best, with it I will christen 
her; but the surname. I dare say these people 
know her and can tell me. Larkins!’ he 
called, eagerly, as that person showed his 
blooming visage at the window Mine host 
approached as rapidly as his many genuflec- 
tions would permit. ‘‘ You know almost all the 
people around here, don’t you, sir?” continyed 
Larrie, as Mr. Larkins stood before us. 

‘* Waal, purty nigh the most on ’em,’’ drawled 
that worthy. ‘‘Got any ’quaintances yourself, 
sir?” 

“‘None here at present, sir; but probably 
Who lives at the 
farm at the termination of the green lane down 
yonder which leads off over the ridge? There ’s 
a stoutly-built brown house standing in an or- 
chard, and a river washes along the north of 
the farm.”’ 

Mr. Larkins scratched his head slowly and 
mused foramoment. ‘Tis Square Hoggins’s, 
most likely ; a purty place. Been down ’bout 
there ?’’ 

“Whose, sir, did you say?’ asked Larrie, 
whose face had expressed the utmost disgust 
at mention of the name. 

‘‘Square Hoggins’s, I ealk’late.”’ 

With a prolonged stare, as if doubting the 
man’s sanity, and a ‘‘ Thank you, sir! that 
was all the information I desired,’* Larrie 
turned away, and mine host walked reverently 
from our presence. I laughed heartily as he 


| disappeared. 


‘“‘Mignonette Hoggins, of ‘Square Hoggins’s 
place,’ don’t sound mellifluous, eh, Larrie!’’ 

Larrie bit his lip savagely and made no 
reply. 

“Come, now, old fellow,’’ I continued, coax- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t take it so hard. I guess you 
were too hasty in baptizing her with that eu- 
phonious cognomen. Perhaps her more prac- 
tical parents bestowed upon her one more in 
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unison with her last appellation—Minervy, for 
instance; it sounds better, doesn’t it? But 
what say you to making the contemplated call 
this evening? We can excuse the intrusion by 
saying that we desire to become acquainied 
with the Hogginses and Pigginses, and to learn 
if their combined grunting and squealing will 
in any way interfere with the conjugal bliss of 
Mr. Larrie Dunlap. I suppose, if we discover 
nothing to excite our fears, Lord Bacon must 
thenceforth be considered a particular friend 
of yours, or, rather, a connection by marriage, 
and you will thereby possess an additional 
charm.” 

With an angry movement, Larrie turned 








but was stayed by a waiter, who, with many 
obeisances, placed a felded document in his 
hands. Larrie opened it, and, whilst reading, 
an expression of distress crept over his hand- 
some face. 

‘Whew! Harry, itisa telegram from home; 
the dear old governor ’s sick, and I’m recalled 
to the city. Here’s a knocking up to all our 
plans, and you will have your way after all my 
opposition. You’re going back with me, are 
you not?” 

“Certainly!” and with alacrity I rose to join 
him. “Is your father very ill?” 

“Yes, or they would not have telegraphed 
for me.”’ 

** And you will go on the next train?” 

“Yes. When’s the up train due here?” he 
questioned of mine host as we passed through 
the public room. 

“In a hour and twenty. Not going back, 
hope, sir?’”’ Mr. Larkins replied. 

“Yes, if'you are sure of the time.” 

“Sure, sir. No bad news I hope, sir?” 

“Yes, the devil’s to pay,” to appease mine 
host’s curjosity Larrie replied, as we left the 
room to pack our baggage. 

Though I sympathized with Larrie in his dis- 
tress, I was pleased with the change in our 
programme, and worked eagerly to prepare our 
movables for the trip. When the train arrived 
we were at the station, and in a few more 
hours I would have been back in the city, but 
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“What Fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It brooks not to resist both wind and tide.” 
Then, too, there is another train due at dusk, 
and “‘it is but the difference of a few hours,” 
I consoled myself farther by saying, as 1 lifted 
my portmanteau and trudged back to the hotel, 
There is a perceptible difference in the man- 
ner of my entertainers towards me since my 
return ; I noticed it even while being welcomed 
back. They have dropped their fawning, ser- 
vile ways, and seem tendering me the sympa- 
thy of friends. I had probably walked slowly, 
and the news of my detention reached the ho 
tel before my arrival. There was a group 


| about mine host in the public room, and during 
from me, and would have entered the house, | 


the half hour I remained there to rest I was 


| conscious of being watched ; not with the ab- 





“homme propose, et Diew dispose.”” After taking | 
my seat in the cars, I discovered that my va- | 
lise, through John’s carelessness, still remained | 
upon the depot platform. Hurriedly 1 left the | 
carriage to secure my property, and did not get | 


back again. Scarcely had I leaped off when the 
whistle blew, ‘‘ crack went the whip, round went 
the wheels.” Larrie, John, and the boxts were 
gone, and I was left in the lurch. I had barely 
time to nod to Larrie and assure him I would 
be down on the next train. Will Shakspeare 


asserts that there are few men who “rightly 
temper with the stars,” and yet I am honored 
by being one of the few, and, though exceed- 
ingly disappointed in being left behind, found 
sufficient consolation in the knowledge that 


sorbing interest of the morning, but with easy 
curiosity and friendliness. From parts of the 
conversation of the bystanders which reached 
me, I imagine they have the impression that 
some dire calamity has befallen Larrie and 
myself. One youth who, while I laughed and 
talked with Mr. Larkins, had floated about 
regarding me furtively, I overheard saying to 
a friend as they stood in the doorway :— 
“That’s city nongshalawnce! This ‘un 
don’t seem to take on as hard as t’other ‘un 


| done.”’ 


“Not near,’ rejoined his companion ; “he 
seems to have more sperrit. Jack Gleasum 
overheard him telling t’other not to take it so 
bard, when the news fust came; but t’other 
‘un seemed quite cut down like, and wouldn't 
take no comfort.”’ ; 

As I felt assured they were talking about 
me, I endeavored to learn more, but they low- 
ered their voices, and after a time went out 
upon the piazza. 1 came to my room directly, 
but at dinner will try to cultivate acquaint 
ances and drag this stream of mystery. It has 
borne my wealth off on its bosom, I'll wager; 
but how, when, or where it found a souree, I 
must wait to be informed by those who know. 


Evening.—Sure enough, ’tis just as I said. 
After dinner, seeing Mr. Larkins upon the 
back veranda smoking his pipe, I lit a cigar 
and took the liberty of joining him. He was 
not overwhelmed by my advances, as this 
morning he would have been, but kept his 
seat upon the rustic bench, while I opened the 
conversation with a few remarks upon the sur- 
rounding country. This topic is a favorite 
with these good people, and for some time his 
volubility, as he descanted upon the merits of 
this region, relieved me of the necessity of 
talking. But soon he Jeft the track he had 
been following, and broke a short silence by 
asking, with true Yankee bluntness :— 

“T say, my friend, how much did you lose 
in that speckilating of your ’n?”’ 

Ah! there it was, clear as the noonday. | 
mused a moment. 
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“How do you know | have lost anything, or 
have been speculating ?”’ I queried. 





He winked knowingly at me. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
the way they allus acts! ‘Bout this time last 
spring two young fellows come down here 
with a pile o’ things, when a telegraph come 
after them, telling them they had lost all their 
prop’ty, and they went off without money 
‘nough to pay their bills, nor have we never 
heard from ’em since. But we watched you 
two chaps, and I’m glad to see you're made 
of different stuff. Even ef you have lost your 
prop’ty, you didn’t cheat poor people of their 
jest doos. You paid and overpaid me like 
gentlemen. But how much did you say you 
had lost?’ he concluded, his curiosity over- 
coming his gratitude. 

“Every cent I had invested in the specula- 
tion,” I returned, and truthfully, for I had 
been indulging in no rash ventures, and thereby 
had lost nothing. He opened his eyes wide. 

“Du tell! Why, ‘tis worse than I hed 
imagined! But Lallus heerd them speckilatings 
was awful sweeping-like. I would not trust 
to’em. ‘Slow, but sure,’ is my motter, and I 
don’t lose by it. But most young heads is 
resky, and they has to learn to stay ’way from 
the fire by being burnt once or twice. And 
what business mought you be goin’ into now ?”’ 

“TI do not know; my plans are completely 


upset, and I know not what to do,’”’ I replied, 


in a despondent tone. 

“Oh, cheer up! cheer up!’ he ejaculated, 
deprecating my sadness. ‘‘There’s nothing 
like trying, and ‘ef at fust you don’t succeed, 
try, try agdin;’ that’s what the poitry sez, 
and it won't do you no harm to follow the 
‘dvice, though 1 know it wouldn’t mean for 
you to gospeckilatingagen. ’Pears to me, any- 
how, that such a likely fellow as you seem to 
be mought turn your hands to ’most anything. 
P’rhaps you would do farm work. Ever tried 
it?’”’ 

A plan began to form in my brain. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
I replied ; ‘“‘severgl years ago I lived in the 
country, and did odd jobs about a farm; but I 
fear I have forgotten all ny knowledge wpon 
the subject, and there’s a difficulty about get- 
ting a place.”’ 

“Not much to speak of, I calk’late, bein’ as 
the spring work’s pressin’, and hands skase, 
’specially ef a friend would take it on himself 
to give you achar’cter. Josiah!’ he called to 
an ostler, staggering across the yard under a 
fardel of hay. ‘‘Josiah, didn’t you tell me 
Square Hoggins was up to town yes’day wantin’ 
a hand?”’ 

““Yaas, sir, so ’e sed ;’’ and Jasiah, receiving 
no further notice, trudged on with his burden, 
while mine host resumed. 

“Thert®’s a fine chance for you! Nice peo- 
ple, them Hogginses is, from the old grand- 
mammy Hoggins down to little Eddie and 
Lottie, as is the youngest of his departed son’s 
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children, and you might hunt the world over 
and couldn’t find nowheres a cleverer gal than 
Minnie Roberts, that’s stayin’ with ’em.” 

I started abruptly from my recumbent pos- 
ture. We were coming around to Larrie’s 
heroine, 1 suspected, and the name promised 
to separate her, in some degree at least, from 
the dreaded ‘‘Hogginses.’’ But the dense 
cloud of smoke befriended me, and my pertur- 
bation passed unnoticed by Mr. Larkins, who 
drawled on :— 

‘*But I s’pose you ain’t so much inclined to 
spark as you was before you lust your prop’ty, 
especially since she’s a poor gal. Waal, I 
guess ’tis best so, as she has the offer of young 
Jimson, who can place her in effluent circum- 
’ances, and gals nowadays look more at his 
purse than they duat the man. ’Twa’n’t so 
in my day, but I calk’late it’s all alongsides 
of the men’s faults. Women see that some 
women have hard lots, and the peskiest sight 
of all others in the world is to see a nice trim 
little gal tied to a shiftless, do-nothing man. 
And lots of ’em is in that fix. But what do 
you think ’bout trying to get the place? Think 
you ll try?” 

‘‘If you advise me to do so,’’ I meekly re- 
sponded. 

‘‘Waal, now, putting it that way, Ido advise 
you to do jest so, for you know the poet sez, 

“*Satan allus finds some sin 

For idle chaps to do,’ 
and I never was in favor of laziness or loafers. 
So go by my ’dvice and you'll ’ply for the 
place this evening or arly to-morrow morning. 
Best this evenin’, though, sence to-morrow 's 
Wednesday, and it ’ll be good luck to set into 
work then. Think you’ll go?” 

“Yes,” I rejoined; ‘‘1 agree with you that 
it is best to secure the situation as early as 
possible, as I am ‘burning daylight’ in remain- 
ing idle. Is the place far from here?” 

‘*Not more 'n two mile and a half. A smart 
man can easily walk there in three-quarters of 
’n ‘our; have done it often when I was a lad, 
sparkin’ ’round the square’s daughter—her 
that was my fust wife; but, notwithstandin’ 
them walkin’ fellows that goes walkin’ ’bout 
the country for pay, limbs don’t seem as supple 
in the young as they was then, and you ain’t 
got the same reason to take you there quick, 
come to remember ’bout it, and it allus took 
me longer to get back than. it did to go, any- 
ways ;” and the old man chuckled to himself 
over the awakened memories. 

I was really eager to enter into the masque- 
rade, and rose to go, saying :— 

‘*T have two or three letters to write to the 
city before setting out, but when I’m ready 
I’ll come to you again and you can direct me 
where to go.”’ 

‘Very well, and I hope you'll succeed. No 
reason why you shouldn’t; you’ve got plenty 
of mettle ef you’ll ’ploy it proper. Lads with 
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it’ll be no disgrace to you to do farm work. 
There ’s Cincinnati, as I was reading in the 
newspaper "bout t’other day, as was offered 
the persition of Congressman, or legislater, or 
somethin’, right while he was ploughin’ in the 
corn-field. 1 reckon he ploughed uncommon 
well, or p’r’aps the farmer he was crappin’ 
with give him a char’cter ; leastways, it don’t 
matter, but serves to prove what lawyer Jim- 
son said at the ’cademy exhibition, when he 
give my boy Tim the prize Bible. I don’t re- 
member it all, but it was somethin’ ’bout 

“* Honor and sin from no persition flies; 

Act good your part, and a heap o’ honor 'Il rise.’ 

I took oceasion to thank him for it and the 
other part, and I told Tim ’twas a hint worth 
takin ; but he didn’t seein to hev heerd it, and 
I s’pose he was thinkin’ more of how Julie 
Jimson liked him in his new suit of broad- 
cloth and blue vest, than what her daddy was 
a-sayin’ to him ;” 
to puff awhile at his pipe, I embraced the op- 
portunity of coming to my room. 

I am really in for the plan now, and must 
write to Larrie, excusing myself for non-ap- 
pearance at the time specified in my promise, 
but I shall not be so open-hearted as to reveal 
all my motives for indulging in fickleness. 
The sun is creeping down the horizon and I 


must haste to make my call at “Square Hog- | 


zins’s.”’ A strange timidity is creeping over 
me, and I feel that the affair is becoming more 
serious than I at first anticipated. Iam giving 
the world a last chance to redeem herself in 
my regard, and I fear the dame wili permit 
this golden moment, as its sisters, to pass by 
unimproved. 


Night.—This evening, in making my visit, I 

reached the Hoggins farm at that hour when 
“Heaven's wide arch 
Is glorious with the sun’s retreating march.” 
From the Hesperian sky the fiery eye of Helios 
glared vengefully upon the kingdoms escaping 
from his rule, and the wide landscape reflected 
the lurid eclampsy of his malice. The river 
seemed of molten gold; the forest was deau- 
rated with 
“the glory that the wood receives, 
At sunset in its brazen leaves ;” 

the vast expanse of bloom in the orchard sur- 
rounding the house glowed warmly as the sun- 
beams glanced upon the corollas; ‘“‘a golden 
lustre slept upon the hills,” and upon the blue 
canopy which arched over the whole, ‘sky 
Heclas”’ discharged their lurid streams of lava, 
and disbanded rainbows formed a chaos of 
colors. Larrie had not overrated the country 
through which the green lane passed, and, in 
my enjoyment of the beautiful scenery, by the 
time I reached the manse the tone of my mind 
was healthier than it had been for months, 
though, along the whole route, conscience was 


no better hev gone up high in the world. And 


and, as the old man paused | 
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pelting my breast with compunctive reproaches 
| for a misspent life. On every side the laborer 
| was plying his busy task, rejoicing in the 
| spripg and improving the sunny hours, while 
_I, heaven-gifted with health and a founda. 
_ tion for strength, had frittered away so many 
precious hours, and was, even then, engaged in 
seeking the gratification of that which was pro- 
| bably nothing more than a whim. Shakspeare 
defines that man who thinks his ‘chief good 
_and market of his time”’ is to feed and sleep, 
| as “*a beast, no more,’’ and seems content with 
this definition ; but conscience treated me more 
| roughly than this, insisting that I was by no 
| means the equal of the useful creatures pre- 
| sented to my view in these retired fields. In 
my blind vanity I had arrogated superiority 
| Over them; but ‘‘ Why?’ interrogated con- 
science, and the truth, freed for the moment 
from the influence of self-esteem, was appa- 
rent even tome. True, 
“He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after,” 
had given mea goodly share of ‘‘ capability and 
god-like reason,”’ but did they not ‘first in me 
_ unused,” while these creatures of the “iower 
world,’”’ boasting of no intellection, had mis- 
sions upon earth and fulfilled them? The no- 
ble steed with glossy sides, graceful limbs, 
| curving neck, and fiery eyes; the rugged piti- 
ful cart-jade ; the sleekly-rounded cattle; the 
fleecy, nimble-footed sheep, and the lazy, dull- 
| eyed hog, surpassed me in utility. Then, in yet 
a lower rank, the chickaree that glided in and 
out of the fencing in his flight from me ; the echi- 
| nus, which crept so painfully across my path- 
| way, and wound up his prickly ball as I touched 
him ; the hare, half dying with tremor cordis at 
my approach—even the worm and emmet at 
my feet had their pursuits and obeyed their 
instinct, while I, the dlasé man of the world, 
| smothered, at their birth, the promptings of 
| reason and affection, and, having no aim in 
life, endure it and refrain from making my 
‘*quietus’”’ merely because 
“T do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life.” 
Then there were the flowers, those 








“living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book; 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 

From lowliest nook ;” 
_ they were doing good—doing me good, for, in 
| sending forth their odors to welcome me as I 
neared them, they seemed whispering ‘‘Good- 
will to men ;”’ and, even when my unwary foot- 
| step crushed some fragile bloom, there was no 
| human retaliation, but, as the spirit of some 
, departed friend, it continued to minister to me. 
| And the birds came forward to help me from 
| the Slough of Despond into which my soul had 
fallen. Unutterably pleasant were the wood- 





| notes wafted to my ears, for in them were the 
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pravura of the mocking-bird and aria of the 
grosbeak ; the cantabile threnody of the culver 
and Lydian cooing of the turtle-dove ; the ‘‘ Bob 
White’ of the partridge, and the warbled vau- 
devils of the linnet, sparrow, thrush, and tom- 
tit-these last sending in their mellow lays to 
swell the chorus in this glad song of praise. 
Truly, I was well situated to learn that there 
is “good in everything,” for around me were 
myriads of teachers eager to inculcate the 
jesson. Never before, as then, had I found 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones.’”?’ There were the ‘rock- 
ribbed hills,’ furnishing homes for the timid 
creatures which fled from the cultivated fields 
of encroaching man; heath and lea blossoming 
and yielding fruit to recompense the laborer 
for his toil; the broad river, the almoner of the 
fsh hiding in its embrace, of the animals 
quenching their thirst and cooling their heated 
limbs with its crystal drops, and of the vale, 
whose fertility was nourished by the aqueous 
crban. Then next came the merry brook, 
which, unlike man, seems to lose no precious 
noment in bitter repining, but, contented with 
its humble sphere, ‘‘slips down through moss- 
gown stones with endless laughter.” As I 
qossed over upon the hippins I heard it sing- 
ing to itself the little ditty Tennyson has so 
aptly interpreted— 
“I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles; 
I babble over eddying bays; 
I babble on the pebbles.” 
I stored up these lessons in my mind with a 
half-formed resolution of profiting by them in 
the future, and passed on, taking up a new 
train of thought, and musing upon the ease 
with which poets 
“can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, 

Have not been wholly sung nor said.” 

Within the gate I paused again. The house, 

with its brown sides covered with flowering 
vines, stood in the midst of prettily-cultivated 
shrubbery, and its wide door, hospitably open, 
invited me to enter, but the silence, unbroken 
save by the carolling of birds and the busy 
hum of the insect world, forbade an invasion 
of the domicil as yet ; so I leaned against a tree 
and gazed about me, entranced by the beauty 
of my surroundings. Soon, attracted by the 
tistant sound of children’s voices and merry 
lughter, my glance fell upon a group pictur- 
squely gathered about the basin of a spring 
Welling up at the foot of the hill. An artist 
could not have more gladly welcomed the scene 
than did I, and I longed for the power of trans- 
ferring it to canvas, for it was pleasant in the 
extreme. The nook or ravine in which the 
sparkling fountain had found a home, being 
terraced to some height on either side with 
lichen-gray boulders and overarched with stal- 
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wart trees, themselves ‘‘o’ercome with moss 
and baleful mistletoe,’’ would have delighted 
Rembrandt with its Memphian gloom. But 
few patches of sunshine crept through the 
dense foliage to sleep upon the flower-embroid- 
ered carpet of the glen, so that, from where I 
stood, it seemed one of those evil, but strangely 
attractive places in which “‘the snake throws 
her enamelled skin.’’ Its wildness and purple 
twilight would have caused it to be regarded 
by the murderer as a convenient place for the 
perpetraiion of his crimes; the fairies would 
come there to hold their midnight carnival ; the 
lover would select it as the romantic glade in 
which to make his avowal; the muse would 
willingly visit the poet enjoying its beauties, 
and to the merry parties of the young it would 
seem extending an invitation to come there 
‘‘a-gypsying.”’ The stray sunbeams, the floral 
offspring scattered about, and a merry, bright- 
ly-dressed little company formed the light in 
the clare-obscure of the picture. A young 
girl, surrounded by children of various ages, 
was seated upon a hillock beneath an oak, 
whose 
“boughs were mossed with age, 

And high top bald with gray antiquity,” 
while other children were perched upon the 
dead trunk of another tree, which, disrooted 
from the soil, had fallen across the branch 
and formed a rustic bridge over the dimpling 
waters. They were deeply absorbed in the oc- 
cupation of forming bouquets, garlands, and 
wreaths from bunches of flowers sunk down in 
the moist verdure along the banks of the rivu- 
let, and were, as yet, not aware of my prox- 
imity, so I hesitated to approach lest my too 
sudden appearance should startle them. In 
the mean while I was well supplied with food 
for entertainment, and could never have become 
satiated with feasting upon the beauties around 
me. There was a murmurous hum from the 
rose-flushed dome of foliage above me where 
industrious bees gathered nectar from innu- 
merable cornucopias, and the birds were choos- 
ing lodgings for the night. Fragrant petals, 
like snowflakes, were leaving their homes on 
high and decking the: greensward ‘‘ where the 
wind had laid up drifts,’’ and the sly zephyrs, 
freighted with their pleasant aura, swept past 
me, regaling my nostrils with breaths sweeter 
than the spice-burdened airs of Arabian Saba. 

The full-mouthed baying of the house-dogs 
not very pleasantly awoke me from my reverie, 
and put to flight Calliope, who but just now 
was ready to bestow her gifts upon me, and I 
followed the muse’s example vigorously as the 
dogs made a furious advance ; nor, till perched 
upon the gate-post, did I, like Lot’s wife, take 
time to look back. But when, finally, I did 
turn my face to my pursuers, my fate was 
similar to that of the woman of Zoar, for I 
was transmuted into stone with mortification at 
finding that there had been a witness of the 
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disgraceful stampede. And such a witness! 
Even in that moment of chagrin and embar- 
rassment, I appreciated her exceeding grace 
and beauty. An intuition prompted me to 
believe that Larrie was fulfilling the promise 
made me in the morning, and was, spiritually, 
if not bodily, present at this my first introduc- 
tion to the “maiden with the milking-pail,’’ 
for I felt that my gentle benefactress was none 
other than his heroine—than Mr. Larkins’ 
Minnie Roberts. There is, Somewherein “The 
Faerie Queene,” a beautiful word picture in 
which Spenser represents Belpheebe emerging 
from the forest, her tresses and robe decked 
with the leaves which bad fallen upon her as 
she passed under the trees of the flowering 
forest. Probably the model of this ancient 
Belpheebe has long mouldered “in the cold, 
cold ground ;” but, as the same scenes are 
constantly reproducing themselves, pheenix- 
like, upon their own graves, in this modern 
age, had I been a Spenser, I could have ac- 
cepted Minnie Roberts, tripping to my assist- 
ance as the model from which to paint a second 
Belpheebe, the twin of the first. Even in win- 
ning hearts she would have been the peer of 
that beautiful maiden of olden times, for, so 
soon as she came in sight, as Larrie’s had done 
in the morning, ‘‘all my heart was gone from 
me.’’ Sprinkled with the pink-tinted petals 
which had fallen upon her from the ripe corols, 
her head daintily trimmed with wild-flowers 
and feathery ferns, and her hands bearing a 
trailing garland—thus ‘‘arrayed by chance 
and hapless heed,’’ she approached but to se- 
cure my most sincere admiration. She was 


truly charming in her youthful health and | 


vigor. Scarcely more than seventeen, small 
and delicately formed, she could vie in appear- 
ance with the most fascinating belle of Gotham. 
Over the pearly-white splendor of her facé, 
her eyes, blue as the rifts in the sky above us, 
unfurled their azure banners—large and soft, 
they conveyed, 
“Unaware, 
The distant hint of some regret 
That harbored there ;” 


and the mouth, “with steady sweetness set,’’ | 


seemed an atom of the crimson sunset clouds. 
“Bronze-brown” locks, unconfined by comb 
or ribbon, waved downwards from her small, 
aristocratic head, as ‘‘a stream the slave might 
search for gold, and, searching, find.”” So 


slender was the lissom form, and so lightly | 


did each footstep fall, that, but for the healthy 
bloom upon ‘her cheek, and the energy and 
elasticity of her motions, I shoyld have been 
appalled by those symptoms of fragility. A 
becoming costume of white, garnished with 
blue, completed le towt ensemble of her appear- 
ance. Right royally did she bear herself as 
she reprimanded my canine pursuers. 

‘Down, down, Carlos!” she cried, and the 
Newfoundland which had “treed’’ me wrig- 
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gled deprecatingly towards her. ‘Fie upon 
| you, sir, to allow yourself to be led off in one 
of Tip’s wild-goose chases! To your kennel, 
sir, for the evening! Take Tip with you, and 
teach him better behavior ;’’ and the apparently 
penitent animal caught the ear of the young 
mastiff and drew him resolutely away. 

Leaping from my elevated position, and 
bowing to her as gracefully as I could, I pant 
ingly remarked :— 

‘*T hope, lady, you do not include the present 
occasion in the list of Tip’s expeditions against 

the skar members of the genus anas ; but, even 

should the readiness and celerity of my flight 
have prompted you thus to class me, I shall 
not quarrel with you, for I am all gratitude 
that you came so opportunely to my aid. | 
| am not much accustomed to such fierce dogs.” 
‘*T should imagine not, as in that case ex- 
' perience would have taught you that barking 
dogs are rarely good at biting,” she replied, 
while a merry twinkle lit up her eyes, and 
then, as, entirely forgetting my errand, | 
| Stood gazing at her in silence, she continued, 
| ** Will you not walk in, sir? Do not permit 
the indecorous apopemptic of Carlos and Tip 
hee impress you with an unfavorable idea of 
country hospitality. Mr. Hoggins is not at 
| home at present, but will probably be here in 
| an hour or so.”’ 

“Thank you! though your intelligence de 
prives me of the pleasure of accepting your 
| invitation. My errand was with Squire Hog- 
| gins, but doubtless you can furnish me with 
| the information I desired. He is in need of 
an additional hand upon the farm, I believe?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she replied, lifting her eyes it 
| quiringly to mine. ; 
| I blushed furiously, but continued : ‘I came 
_down from town to secure the place, if it is 
not already filled.” 

Probably, like Laurance’s grandmother, she 
| felt l had mistaken my calling, and considered 
| it her duty to reprove my presumption; 89, 
| after regarding me a moment with candid 
amazement, she remarked :— 

‘*T think he desired an experienced hand.” 

‘And you do not think I can meet the re 
quirements ?”’ I rejoined, smiling at her gravity. 

Turning, she regarded me a moment doubdt- 
| fully, and then, seemingly unable longer to 
| control her merriment, laughed gleefully, as 
| she asked :— 

“What do you really mean, sir? Is it for 
some one else you want the place?” 

“Probably this letter from Mr. Larkins, of 
| *The Traveller’s Friend,’ wili help to explain. 

He, as a friend, recommends me to Squire 

Hoggins as one whom circumstances prompt 
| toseek employment, and who, if not acquainted 
| with the whole art of farming, has a little 
| knowledge with which to begin, and is ready 
to accumulate more the first opportunity of 
fered,” I said, somewhat stiffly, for my amour 
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propre Was wounded by her evident doubt of | 
my efficiency. 

She sobered instantly and said, ‘‘ Pardon me 
if ] have wounded you; I really did not intend 
doing so. And, if you desire to obtain the 
place now vacant on the farm, you must await 
Squire Hoggins’ return, or call again to-mor- | 
row.” 

The chattering bevy of children at the spring, 
who had been dubiously watching Miss Roberts 
and myself, at this moment left their occupa- 
tion, and, coming pell-mell up the hill, stopped 
some distance off toreconnoitre. Their bright, 
intellectual faces were charming, and my hand | 
instinctively sought the bon-bons, with which, 
for use on such occasions, my pockets were 
pretty generally filled. The distribution of 
these, combined with other friendly advances, 
convinced them that I was not hostilely in- 
clined, and we were soon becoming well ac- 
quainted. Wild, merry elves they were. How 
far different from the city’s narrow-chested, 
pallid nurslings were these rosy-cheeked, fos- | 
ter bairns of the country. I purposely avoid 
the little ones who throng municipal streets, 
parks, and saloons, for it saddens me to see | 
their mature, trammelled ‘‘manners,’’ pale 
faces, and attenuated bodies. Vain puppets, 
overdressed devotees of fashion, are they, ere 
the tide of time has carried them beyond the | 
boundary of childhood, and I do not love them ; | 
but those plump, romping little rustics, were 
truly of a different species. Christened with 
the smiles of the angels, Health and Innocence, 
they seemed the true god-children of Happi- 
ness, and I became really interested by their 
winsome, sans souct ways, and the mercurial, | 
play of their features. ‘‘ Minnie,’’ as they all 
called her, who, by the way, seemed, in her | 
freshness and purity, no more than a child 
herself, in vain endeavored to keep them within 
bounds. We romped, shouted, and canaried 
about at our pleasure, ofttimes overcoming 
her unnatural assumption of dignity, and forc- 
ing her to join in our merriments. There was 
an evident struggle between her desire to 
gratify the mirth-loving propensity of her na- 
ture, and the fear of rending in twain the veil 
which propriety had seen fit to draw between 
us as strangers; and, honoring her for it, I 
strove to assist her in establishing a happy 
hedium by refraining in word, look, and deed, 
from trespassing upon her rights; so that, for 
atime, we kept her with us ; but when a propo- 
sition to go after the flowers left in the glen 
was made and favorably received, she turned 
to go from us into the house, though the chi!- 
dren twined their arms about her, and I added 
my entreaties to theirs that she would remain. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘Grandpa will want 
tea when he comes, and I will go and aid Han- 
hah in getting it ready. You will come in 
With the children, sir? We will be glad to 
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have you join us at supper,’ and she lingered 
a moment for my reply. 

‘*No, thank you again,’ I returned. ‘I be- 
lieve I shall stay till Squire Hoggins returns, 
as it-is best to settle the matter at once. But 
itis so pleasant here, with your permission I 
will remain out of doors. It is difficult for one 
who has been stifled by the smoke and heat of 
a city as longas I have been, to drink in enough 
of this delicious air. Then, too, I am thirsty, 
and that spring yonder entices me. You will 
trust the children with me?” 

‘Certainly, for I imagine you are neither a 
Herod nor a gypsy. But you will need a glass 
at the spring. Come, Nannie, and get the 
gentleman one. Good-evening!” she added, 
lightly, as she disappeared in the doorway. 

‘*Very true, if that was only a reference to 
the weather; but, by your leave, false, if in- 
tended as a farewell, and I can circumvent 


| you,” I muttered, holding Nannie tightly by 


the hand to prevent obedience to Miss Minnie. 

When we reached the spring, I waited pa- 
tiently for the glass, and in the mean time oc- 
cupied myseif with the garlands and wreaths 
which the nimble fingers were deftly arranging. 


| There was a perfect Babel of tongues in the 


little crowd about me as all talked together; 
but, from their confused, incessant- prattle, I 
gathered much that was interesting. One of 
the oldest of the children—a pretty little girl 
of: probably ten summers, I had heard Miss 
Minnie cail Fannie Jameson—and another 


| whose name was Alice—from her close resem- 


blance to Fannie, I judged to be a Jameson 


| also; the other six—Nora, Charlie, Nannie, 


Carrie, Eddie, and little toddling Lottie—were 
fac-similes of each other, except in size, and 
apparently inage. They were Squire Hoggins’ 
grandchildren, and left upon him by the death 
of the mother and father, who, as lisping Lot- 
tie told me, were “gone yight up into ’e 
starths.””. They were nicely clad, and well 
kept, and, by their frequent allusions to Min- 
nie Roberts, and evident fondness for her, I 
judged she had well supplied the place of 
mother to the little orphans. Their faces posj- 
tively glowed when they spoke of her, and I 
was conscious that my heart, in a measure, 
reflected the light. 

“Minnie # dood, and you ar’n’t!”’ stoutly 
declared Eddie, clinching his chubby fists, and 
glaring furiously at me, when, in order to learn 
more, I doubted Miss Roberts’ right to the fair 
name they had given her. 1 found I had 
roused a storm difficult ta quell, for gray eyes 
and black, brown eyes aad blue, darted light- 
ning glances of indignation at me. 

“Yes, she is; and she’s as pretty as an an- 
gel, if she ain’t no fine city lady !’’ furthermore 
asserted Charlie, moving angrily away from 
my side. 

“T’ll tell brother Walter right as soon’s I 
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get home, and I hope yqu won’t live over to 
here,”’ piped little Alice Jameson. 

**Hush, Alice! it don’t matter what he says, 


cause it ain’t likely he knows anything about | 
it, and you shouldn't ought to have said a word | 


‘bout ‘brother Walter,’ for you know Minnie 
wouldn't like to have you do so,”’ interposed 
Nora, adding the last clause in a lower tone of 
voice. 

“Us all likes her, if you don’t, ‘cause she’s 
good to us, and reads for granny, and helps 
grandma and Hannah, and knows how to do 
all kinds of things besides,’’ said Carrie. 

But Miss Minnie cut short our quarrel by 
appearing in the doorway with a goblet in her 
hand, and calling to Nannie to come and get 
it. The child was eager to obey, but 1 drew 
her down beside me and—may I obtain forgive- 
ness—taught her, probably, her first impu- 
dence. Prompted by me, “ Bring it yourself !’’ 
she called back, and Miss Minnie came down 
hurriedly to correct the young offender. But 
the mesriment with which we greeted her dis- 
closed the stratagem, and shielded my little 
cat’s-paw. In answer to our entreaties, she 
consented to remain, and took her seat beneath 
the oak. Then the children remembered their 
grievance, and made complaint against me. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


~~ orem 
GLIMPSES. 


A FEW glimpses, scarce more, of a woman in 
a streetcar. A fair, white lily from the garden 
of womankind, with ripples of sunny hair 
breaking over the brow and falling in a cascade 
of curls on the slender, white neck ; intellect 
in every feature of the fair face; refinement, 
culture, and taste, that wealth had fully de- 
veloped, in every fold and adornment of the 
dainty dress—a woman delicate as a dew-drop, 
yet strong in sweet, tender womanliness. 

Out of my glimpses grew a picture of the 
kingdom where she reigns a gracious queen of 
the husband, whose breast is her sweet, restful 
shelter; of bright boys who call her mother, 
and who hold that beautiful woman as very 








near their idea of the angels, and who will al- | 


avays hold her as something altogether beauti- 
ful and good ; who, as boys and men, will feel 
a thril of pride when they say this is my mother. 
This was in part what those glimpses showed 
me; and though I would have liked more than 
glimpses, it was better not. Even among the 
watched and tender blossoms of her heart there 
might have lain some crushed petals, could I 
have looked closely; but now it is a perfect 
picture I shall ever keep and over which I shall 
dream dreams. 

They give us many a picture, these glimpses, 
and often many a pang as well, as the curtain 
behind which pride hides life’s wounded and 
dead is lifted by the careless hand of chance, 
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and we catch sight for an instant of the pale 


| ghosts which restlessly wander there. At 


times a lurid flash of misery from some life of 
sin half blinds us, as we see a wretched fellow. 
creature swept on down into the black abyss 
of despair and death, trusting to the love and 
forgiveness of the All-Mercifui Father, when 
earthly love and mercy have utterly failed. 
They are strange and weird, these glimpses! 
and I question if it were not better we had 
more of them, and less close, hard scrutiny; 
for the lives of most are stern, hard things, and 
when over the bleak, bare rocks of cruel dis 
appointment we have trained such vines of 
resignation or content as we are able, and won 
a few stray blossoms forth to teach forgetful- 
ness of what they strive to hide, were it not 
better that those whom the sight of all might 
pain should get-only bright glimpses of grace 
ful, clinging tendrils and fair blossoms. 
Mary W. McVicar. 





oo 
SEPTEMBER. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 








THE stifling heats are over, and falls 
September's sunlight bland 

On oaten stubble and stalks of corn, 
That yellowing, rustling stand. 

The rosy east is later aglow, 
And earlier fades the west; 

And in the grasses the cricket’s voice 
Has a plaintive tremor of rest. 


From meadows the butterflies slowly waft 
And alight on the silent ianes, 

And katydids in the tall, still trees, 
Chant their monotonous strains. 

And the black and hungry crows at dawn 
Crowd in the chestnut and beech, 

And on leafless limbs, and cawing, fill 
The woods with their garrulous speech. 


The clouds are fleecier, and the winds 
From the south fly languidly by: 

And a deeper yet tenderer blue above, 
Is the tint of the mellow sky. 

And a silvery drapery hangs o’er the rill, 
Dreamily glancing afar; 

And the chill north air lends a lustrous charm 
To the light of each glinting star. 


And in the forest, the strange, sere leaves 
Struck by untimely blight, 

On branch after branch capriciously poise, 
Whispering in sorrowful plight. 

And a spirit resigned, and pure and calm, 
Is visible everywhere, 

Awaiting the natural doom that God 
Shall send on the frosty air. 


And when life’s labors are closed, its cares 
And fiery trials past, 

When all its harvests are ripe or garnered— 
A moral fruitage at last— 

How blessed the trust in an infinite love, 
The blossoms beyond the snow; 

With a mind serene, and a heart uncloyed 
By the world and its flaunting show. 


a 


TAKE things always by the smooth handle. 
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ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 


LETTER III. 
AUGUST 15th. 

DeAR Mr. Goprey: M. Lemoine is here at 
last: has been with us a week, and all my 
friends, even to father and mother, like him 
very much. Of course he does not stop at our 
house—though we have a room for him when- 
ever he does come here. He is with Nat and 
Lucy ; and Nat came with him on his first visit, 
to introduce him to my parents, and to relieve 
me from embarrassment—as he knows so well 
how to do—the dear old fellow! As we were 
expecting M. Lemoine that day, we had Aunt 
Mehitable over to pass a few days with us. 
So it all seemed quite home-like to see him. 
It was really funny to see those two meet. If 
they had been friends for many years, they 
could not have been more cordial; while he 
was so courteous and polite with all his happi- 
ness; and she was so enthusiastic in her wel- 
come. 

“Ah, madame! I am so happy to see you in 
your lovely valley, I have so often heard you 
speak of.’’ 

“How do you do, Mister Lemoine? I’m 
really as glad to see you as if you was my own 
kin (glancing at me). And I reckon you do 
think our valley as beautiful as I said it was; 
now don’t you?” 

“Ah, yes, madame, I have never seen any- 
thing more lovely. I think (looking toward 
me) I could always live contented within these 
mountain walls.”’ 

“With ‘one fair spirit for your minister,’ 
eh?”’ said Nat. 

Aunt Hitty never noticed this sentence, but 
Went on. 

“Yes, indeed, I think anybody might be 
contented here in spring, or summer, or fall. 
You just ought to be here in October, Mr. Le- 
moine. It’s a perfect Paradise.” 

“Ah, well, I must stay till October, then, if 
you will let me. A man does not often get to 
Paradise upon this earth. Yet I have not the 
slightest doubt of the truth of what you tell 
me.” (Another look over my way.) 

“It’s true, every word ;” said Aunt Hitty. 
“Of course the people ain’t angels, no more ’n 
they are in other places.”” (A perfect shimmer 
of light came into the dark eyes of M. Lemoine 
as he glanced at me here.) ‘It’s only nature 
I’m speakin’ of. The whole sides of the moun- 
tains flash out in gold and scarlet ; an’ the hazy 
mist o’ the Indian summer seems like a gauzy 
veil coverin’ the bright leaves a little, as if to 
keep ’em from dazzlin’ our eyes. Then the 
clouds seem just as if they reflected all the 
bright colors, makin’ it scarlet an’ gold above, 
48 well as below. Do you see that vine so rich 
an’ green, climbin’ all over the cliff there? 
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Well, in October it’s one sheet o’ scarlet; an’ 
the maple in front’s a great bouquet o’ gold 
color. An’ that’s only a mite in the great 
flamin’ view. But I must say that I like city 
life in winter, old as lam. An’ I do hope 
they ’ll ‘lect Nat to Congress ag’in, when his 
time ’s out ; an’ that him and Lucy ’1I still want 
me to keep house for ’em.”’ 

I wore that day my white muslin and pale- 
blue ribbons, with some pink rosebuds at my 
throat and in my hair; and Nat whispered to 
me that I looked “stunning.” 

That very afternoon M. Lemoine walked out 
with father to the barn, and took occasion to 
ask his permission to address me. It was 
given, though father confessed, when telling 
me of it, that he would much prefer having his 
little girl settle near him, whenever she did 
leave him, than to marry one who would take 
her toa far-off land. Father loves me so much, 
and I told him { would not leave him for long 
at a time, and not for quite a long while yet. 
But he shook his head and said he “knew how 
these things generally turned out; and that I 
had better make no promises...’ 

Cousin Jeb—did I never tell you of him? 
he lives with father*and helps-on the farm. 
Well, he was very much pleased with the young 
‘*furriner.” He says he’s “real jolly,” and 
he has already planned several trips to show 
him around. So but two-days after he came a 
party was made up for a trip. The harvest 
was over and the corn “‘laid by ;’ it was too 
early for the fall ‘‘seeding,’’ and the horses 
were more idle now than they would be for 
some time. So we set out on our first grand 
excursion. M. Lemoine, Cousin Jeb, Aunt 
Hitty, and I-occupied our roomy, old-fash- 
ioned family carriage, Jeb acting as Jehu; Nat 
and Lucy followed in their phaeton, and two 
other cousins came behind on horseback. A 
large basket of provisions was set in front, and 
the gentlemen were provided with fishing- 
tackle, as we were to fish for black bass at the 
Hanging Rocks. 

Starting before sunrise, after a very early 
breakfast, we reached this beautiful spot about 
ten o'clock A. M., all fresh and happy. We 
alighted from our carriages here, and passed 
an hour in fishing, catching a fine supply of 
these elegant fish. Cousin Jeb built a fire and 
cooked them ; for he’s a regular mountaineer. 
Aunt Hitty and Lucy spread the cloth upon a 
flat rock, displaying .plenty of good things ; 
while I brought wild-flowers, ferns, and red 
sumach leaves, for decorating our table; and 
all pronounced the dinner fit for fairies as well 
as for human beings. Not a snake did we see, 
and our enjoyment was unbroken. 

This is one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The great beetling cliff, two or three hundred 
feet in height, projects far over the beautiful 
winding road; while the glassy river on our 
right reflects in its placid bosom the rocks and 
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trees and everlasting hills, together with the 
exquisite blue sky, and floating white clouds. 
Many varieties of ferns grow here, among 
which is the fragrant or sweet fern (comptonia 
asplenifolia), specimens of which we gathered 
and placed in large books brought for that 
purpose. Aunt Hitty fairly goes crazy over 
ferns, though she never knew the names of 
the different varieties until she knew Lucy. 
She thinks Lucy knows all about plants that 
is necessary for any one to know. For my- 
self, I never weary of ferns. There is somuch 
of grace and delicacy in all varieties of them, 
without any aid from color. The greenness of 
the forest alone is theirs—they need nothing 
else. They are like the beauty of a Quaker- 
ess—they ask no gay attire. In all the beau- 
tiful descriptions by Thoreau, not one, | think, 
is so lovely, and at the same time so terse, as 
his description of the fern. He said ‘it was 
created to show how beautiful God could make 
a plant without a flower.’’ I always think of 
this when looking at the graceful and delicate 
plants. 

There is a story connected with Hanging 
Rocks, of course. One of the early settlers of 
the county was pursued by the Indians and 
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under strata of soft rock has been washed out 
by the action of the water. It was while ex. 
plaining these quaint cells that M. Lemoine 
spoke to me and asked if he might hope some 
day to win me for his own. I replied that] 
liked his company very much, but thought ] 
was too young and knew him too littie to an. 
swer him now. He seemed quite satisfied, and 
during the remainder of our trip was radiant, 
Nat’s sharp eyes noticed it, as sundry sly winks 
testified. 

But 1 did not mind him now. [I felt too 
happy and too secure in the love for which | 
had yearned ; and which had never yet been 
confessed to mortal being. Only my pine 
wood fire and I had talked it over together, 


| But now I could tell my dear mother all about 


| where we intended passing the night. 


it, and ask her counsel and blessing. We 
roamed about among these wonderful scenes 
till the sun sank low in the west, and then 
started reluctantly for the village of W——, 
This 
little cluster of houses is in the valley of Capon, 
and is inhabited by a number of very goed 
families, besides having two churches, stores, 
ete., for the convenience of the inhabitants of 


| the valley. 


driven over: this cliff. Fearing to go to the | 


road below to secure the scalp of their victim, 
they returned, satisfied that he was dead ; but, 
wonderful to reJate! he had been caught in the 
branches of a scrubby pine, and was not only 
alive, but comparatively unhurt. His descend- 
ants still reside in the neighborhood, and take 
great pride in repeating the story. A large 
sketch of Hanging Rocks was made two years 
ago by a Washington artist: and his name, 
with several others who visited the spot with 
him, is painted upon the smooth rock under 
the projection. 


| better. 


Instead, however, of stopping in the village, 
we drove half a mile further, to the house of 
Mr. Frye, where the entertainment is much 
Aunt Hitty and Mr. Frye were friends 
in youth, so we were heartily welcomed, and 
treated with the greatest hospitality. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frye lost a son a few years since, who 
was an honor to his name, and who, if he had 
lived, would have been a benefactor and bless 
ing to his native valley. Highly gifted, with 


| fine poetic powers, and an intense desire for 


After dinner we drove to the «‘ Devil’s Gar- | 


den,’’ one of the most wonderful natural cur 
osities in all this region. A level strip of rich 
land commences between two spurs of the 
mountain, and slopes, in an easy and gradual 
ascent, for two miles or more; ending at the 
southern part, by a precipitous wall of rock, 
several hundred feetin height. Near this wall, 
a statue-like shape of black gneiss stands, like 
a sentinel, guarding the opening in the wall. 
This statue is called the ‘* Devil ;’’ and through 
the opening, after a short descent, is the mouth 
of a large cavern, with several spacious apart- 
ments, in the recesses of which John Esten 
Cooke, in his novel of ‘‘ Fairfax,’’ places the 
scene of a fatal engagement between Lord Fair- 
fax, his‘ unacknowledged son, Falconbridge, 
and the Indians. The demoniac looking statue 


gives a feeling of awe to the visitor, and the 
garden, near ‘‘his Satanic Majesty,” is covered 
with flat rocks, broken by irregular seams, out 
of which small pines arise at intervals, and 
through some of which entrance may be had | 
below the rocks, to curious cavities, where the 


vale for many years. 


knowledge, he had already planned an acade 
my, of which he was,to be the principal, when 
death came, and the good work was cut short; 
not to be renewed, possibly, in this secluded 
Mrs. Frye showed 2s, 
with true motherly pride, the book in whieh 
her son’s poetical efforts were transcribed. 
All were full of tender love of nature, anda 
deep devotion to the scenes of his native val 
ley, with.its limpid streams and grand old 
mountains. Nat read several of them aloud, 
and their tender pathos brought tears to our 
eyes. There was an undertone of sadness 
through them all, as if the shadow of his early 
death cast a premonitory gloom over his spirit. 
A portrait in oil, of this gifted son of the 
mountains, hung in the parlor, shaded from 


/common eyes by a curtain of black erape, 
which, however, was always lifted to the sym- 


pathetic visitor. A large, neat book-case—his 


‘ own work, his mother said—was filled with his 


books, many of these being classical and 
poetical works. We remained here till the 
afternoon of the next day, taking a delightful 
morning walk by the really beautiful river, 
and taking in all the loveliness of this charm- 
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ing valley. We then bade adieu to host and 
hostess, and drove to Capon Springs. A por- 
tion of the way led through the valley, after 
which we entered a gorge of the mountains, 
and soon reached Capon Springs, at the foot 
of the Great North Mountain. It was intez- 
esting to notice Aunt Hitty’s excitement as 
we approached this place; for, when she and 
Uncle ’Siah were married, they took Capon 
in their bridal journey, or ‘‘tower,’’ as she 
calls itnow. That was thirty-eight years ago, 
and she has never been here since; so she was 
constantly making some remarks about the 


| 
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minute that it ain’t as free as the air we 
breathe !’’ 

When we reached the great hotel, with its 
massive columns and its many windows, Aunt 
Hitty was more and more astonished. The 
building is very large—capable, it is said, of 
accommodating five or six hundred guests; 
while the baths, erected on the opposite side 
of the way, present a fine appearance. As for 
the houses formerly erected here, they must 
have yanished long ago, as there is no appear- 
ance of a town; although Kercheval tells us 


| that “in 1787 the town of Watson (commonly 


road, the brook, the cliffs, and the mountains. | 


come here the last time, I was almost as young 
an’ good-lookin’ as Allie is now, though maybe 
you wouldn’t think that was possible. We 
drove up from home, an’ stopped over night 
at the spring, an’ then went on next day to 
‘Siah’s father’s. Then there was only a com- 
mon-sized boardin’-house here, with a dozen 
jog houses scattered around. But I thought it 
was a beautiful place, though I didn’t like the 
water. I don’t think you'll like it; it’s too 
warm. I can drink any kind o’ mineral water 
ifit’s cold enough. There’s an iron spring or 
two here that’s nice an’ cold. One up towards 
the cliffs is very good. Well, I didn’t think 
then it woutd be so long before I seen the 
place ag’in; but, somehow, when folks git 
married, they have to go to work, an’ don’t git 
to run around much more till they git old. 
It’sa solid truth, that I enjoy life more now 
than I did thirty year ago. But I reckon, if 
Nat was like some folks’ sons, it would be very 
different. 
the road passes through, an’ at the foot o’ the 


Ah! there’s the rocky walls that | 





one on the right hand there’s the old. Capon | 


Springs. Why, dear me! if they hain’t got a 
pervilion built right by the spring! an’ a nice 
large one, too. An’ there’s two old ladies 


! 


a-knittin’ away as comfortable-like as if they | 


was at home. Have some water? 
eouldn’t pass by the old spring. 
tighty! what’s this? A man to dip up the 
water for you, an’ a sign, ‘Remember the 
water-dipper !’ 
we ain’t allowed to dip the water ourselves, 


Yes. I | 
But highty- | 


Well, well! that beats all. If | 


an’ if we have to pay every time, I’m sure I | 


Not that I care for a few 
pennies. No, no! But I always think o’ 
springs as bein’ free gifts from God. I love to 
go to’em ali alone sometimes, an’ djp up the 
pure water, an’ think about it comin’ out of 
the deep, deep mountains for us; always 
flowin’ out, an’ always renewed, like the love 
of Christ for poor human souls: It seems to 
talk to me in a language so different from ours! 
—gentle, tender, an’ true. Oh, if there’s one 
thing in this beautiful world I love more than 
any other, it’s a fresh, pure spring of water, 
without any signs around it, or any one to dip 


sha’n’t enjoy it. 


itup for me, or anything to remind me for a | fully. 


called Capon Springs) in the County of Hamp- 


“Ah, Mr. Lemoine!” she said, ‘when I | shire, was established—twenty acres of land 


| to be laid off in lots and streets.” 


This is the 
smallest amount of land spoken of in any of 
the new Virginia towns, but the smallness of 
the valley probably accounts for it. These 
springs were called for many years ‘Frye’s 
Springs,’’ after Henry Frye, the father of our 
late host, who discoyered the spring many 
years before Aunt Hitty’s first visit, and who 
tuok his invalid wife there to try the waters 
for her rheumatism. The trial was eminently 
successful; the woman was entirely cured, 
and from that time the spring was famous. 
We were shown into pleasant rooms, where 
we took a bath and dressed for tea. Had an 
excellent meal, and after it was over took a 
tour through the hotel. The ball-room is a 
very fine one—large, artistically finished, and 
with the floor nicely waxed. The band of 
string and wind instruments was very good, 
and in the evening we had a most enjoyable 
waltz. It seemed like being in Washington 
again, to be waltzing with M. Lemoine. The 
night was lovely, and we promenaded up and 
down the great piazza till ten o’clock, when 
we retired to rest. 1 forgot to say that we Inet 
quite a number of friends here. Several of the 
wealthy families on the South Branch, a num- 
ber of Baltimoreans we knew, and ever so 
many of our Washington friends, were here. 
Among these we had a most delightful time, 
and, of course, felt obliged to remain longer 
than we at first intended todo. Ail the next 
day we walked, and talked, and danced, and 
ate; Nat and my lover being apparently as 
happy as human beings well might be; Lucy 
occasionally speaking a quiet word to Nat 
about being ‘“‘so undignified,’ and Aunt Hitty 


| telling all the elderly people about her “ wed- 


din’ tower’’ to the springs nearly forty years 
ago. 

In the afternoon of the second day, 1 went 
out to walk with M. Lemoine. He wishes me 
to call him Alphonse, but I cannot do so yet. . 
We took a quiet-looking pathway up the white 
cliffs, and came to one of the chalybeate springs. 


| The water was cool and pleasant, the path 


seemed little frequented, and we found a nice 
shady seat, and passed the afternoon delight- 
I will not tell you all we talked of. On 
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his part it was ardent and earnest; but the 
true language of love can never be told upon 
paper. He talked of his home in France, and 
how happy he would be if I would go with him 
some day to visit it. He praised the beautiful 
country through which we had been travelling, 
and the home I had left but yesterday. Nothing 
would be more enchanting to him, he said, 
than to live as Nat and Lucy did—the spring, 
summer, and autumn among these delightful 
scenes of nature, and the winter in Washington 
or Paris. I think I feel that we are just the 
same as engaged; but I will not consider it 
sure till I talk with mother. 

We took a detour on our return home, to 
visit at the home of Cousin Clifton, a married 
brother of Cousin Jeb’s. Here we took dinner, 
and by driving late in the evening reached 
home on the fourth day. Natand Lucy stopped 
at their own home; but, as Aunt Hitty and 
Jeb insisted upon it, M. Lemoine came on to 
our house, and, for the first time, occupied the 
blue room, which we had fitted up for his use. 
Several other trips are talked of, but I do not 
know which we shall take first. ALICE. 


P.S. Thestory of Mr. Frye’s son is literally 
true, even to the name. He had a wonderful 
genius. I looked over my papers to find a 
poem or two of his, intending to copy a few 
stanzas, to show you their beauty; but they 
are mislaid, and I am not sufficiently well to- 
day to look further. At some future time I 
shall send a copy of one of these poems. It is 
also entirely true in regard to the discovery of 
Capon Spring, nearly a hundred years ago, by 
Henry Frye. ALICE. 





te 


THE WIDOW. 


How sweet and pensive she looks, with her 
becoming black bonnet, and the irresistible 
white bow over her bonnet strings! Ah! who 
will say that a widow’s cap is not pretty? 
What a delightful, cheering presence she seems 
tohave! with alwaysa beautiful dimpled smile 
that shows patient resignation under her sor- 
row, and a bright hope beyond the passing 
grief. Perhaps it is the anticipation of future 





joy and bliss after the time of her widowhood | 


has expired, and a delightful union of happi- 
ness and love with whom she does not know 
now, and scarcely wishes to. 

It is better to wait and let the gentlemen be 
attentive to her many wishes, and decide to 
choose the best by and by. There is no hurry ; 
only let her take a drive every pleasant after- 
noon, and an occasional amusement; that is 
all she cares for just now. What pretty little 
attitudes she has! And those eyes of hers are 
so full of expression and sadness! But at 
times there is a little roguish look of mirth. 











One touch of her white hand is enough to cap. 
tivate the most indifferent of her admirers, 

At the expiration of the year she looks mor 
happy, and her quiet flirtations are a little 
more open. She takes her drive oftener, and 
she seems to have Jost some of the sadness 
that was her wont, and once or twice she has 
almost been tempted to dance. Perhaps she 
would, if it had not been for her husband's 
sister, who stood near, and looked so reproach. 
fully at her. Just as though she would mourn 
for her lamented first all of her lifetime. She 
should commence to have a good time, and if 
an opportunity oecurred again, see if she did 
show her sister-in-law that there was a time to 
mourn and a time todance. The time to dance 
had arrived, as the time to mourn had expired 
that year. 

Well, people soon get tired of gayeties, and 
sigh for a home--widows as well as other. 
That time came to the widow after a yearof 
parties, balls, ete. She had found her second, 
or perhaps her second had found her. One 
evening she received & call from a gentleman. 
As it happened, the subject of their converse 
tion was love. The widow artfully asked, 
‘*What is love, Mr. M 2?” He explained 
his definition of love, and then declared that 
the widow was his ideal of a wife, much to her 
evident astonishment. Must I tell the truth? 
They were married! The widow was a widow 
no longer, and soon found that her second lord 
was not really so nice as her lamented first. 
JEAN SCOT? 





~~ — 


NEARER HOME. 





BY 8S. B. M. 





O’ER the hills the sun is setting, 
And the eve is drawing on; 
Slowly falls the gentle twilight, 

For another day is gone. 


Gone for aye, its race is over, 

Soon the darker shades will come; 
Still ’tis sweet te know at even 

We are one day nearer home. 


One day nearer, sings the mariner, 
As he glides the waters o’er; 

While the light is softly dawning 
On his distant native shore. 


Thus the Christian on life’s ocean, 
As-his light beat cuts the foam, 

In the evening cries with rapture, 
“IT am one day nearer home!” 


Nearer home, yes, one day nearer 
To our Father’s home on high; 

To the green fields and the fountains 
Of the land beyond the sky. 


For the heavens grow brighter o’er us, 
And the lamps hang in the dome; 

And our tents are pitched still closer, 
For were one day nearer home. 
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BY VIRGINIA S. IMLIA. 





“I po not wonder, girls, you regret the 
work you are bestowing on those dresses. I 
heartily wish these ‘fashionable weddings’ 
had never reached our South land. They may 
suit large cities, where they are only an event 
among the various means of amusement and 
display ; but in our quiet town, when will you 
again have an opportunity of wearing these 
elaborate costumes? The bride leaves imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and then your 
dresses are discarded, perhaps never to be 
worn again until the change of style has ren- 
dered your weeks of labor worthless. Now, if 
you were preparing for such a wedding as I 
attended when I was seventeen, you need not 
object to all this ruffling, puffing, and stitch- 
ing, for then the wedding festivities lasted 
two weeks; other weddings followed as a 
result, and we were well repaid for all our 
trouble.’’ 

“Oh, do tell us about it, Cousin Nelly! now 
while we are basting, and the machine is 
quiet,’”” said my young Cousin Addie, who, 
with her two friends, had taken possession of 
my house and sewing machine, and were de- 
voting a vast amount of energy to the produc- 
tion of three wonderful combinations of Swiss 
muslin, tarlatan, and lace, in which to appear 
as bridesmaids at the marriage of a friend. 

The ceremony was to be performed in church, 
and the whole time during which they would 
enjoy the triumph of their skill could not be 
longer than an hour. Their complaints on 
this account led to my remarks. Having ex- 
cited their curiosity, 1 was persuaded to pro- 
duce the time-stained journal in which I had 
recorded my girlish experiences, and read to 
them the account of an old-fashioned wedding. 
Their busy needles basted with rapidity while 
ny fingers slowly turned page after page of 
youthful egotism and schoolgirl rhapsody ; 
and, like a dirge, my thoughts kept echoing 
Wordsworth’s plaint :— 

“It is not now as it hath been of yore; 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” 

lat last came to the story of which I was in 

search. Reading it over after this long lapse 
of years, 1 find that its only merit is that it is 
atrue picture of our old-time life, told in a 
homely way :— 


January 13, 185-. 


Julia Baxter and Doctor Herndon are to | 


be married at last. They were engaged while 
Julia was at St. Mary’s—dear old St. Mary’s! 


—but the marriage has been deferred so long | 
on account of Julia's want of health that I | 


began to fear I should never be bridesmaid. I 
know they have been engaged two years. My, 
VOL. XCI,—22 


how “we all girls’’ used to envy Julia in those 
days, and exalt her as our superior because of 
that plain gold ring which she would never lend 
out ! and how far off it all seems, nearly eighteen 
months since we left school ! 

I was just lamenting the dull winter in 
prospect—for George has gone to Baltimore to 
attend lectures—when I received a short letter 
from Julia asking me to spend several weeks 
with her in her Carolina home, adding in the 
postscript, ‘‘Be sure to come before the 20th, 
as Lam really to be married on the 25th. The 
doctor thinks he will make a better nurse for 
me than I do for myself, and objects to longer 
delay.” 

Uncle James has been wanting me to pay 
him a visit for some time. Father and mother 
are very willing for me to go, provided I stay 
some with uncle’s family. I readily promised 
to doso. I wonder what I would not promise 
to get off. Uncle Charles, Aunt Betsy, Will, 
and Bart are going out at the sametime. I 
dread that stage-ride, for aunt is so fussy! 
Sam Fairfax is coming down from New York 
to join our party, as he is.a special friend of 
Doctor Herndon’s. This will be his first visit 
South since his childhood, for he was only five 
years old when Uncle George moved North. 
I expect he has become fully Yankeeized, but 
I intend to show him that we know how to 
welcome our friends with open hearts, if we 
don’t have things stylish. I hope the weather 
will be warm and clear, for it is a long ride of 
forty-five miles, with the canal on one side 
and the Dismal Swamp on the other, and papa 
says he knows I will give it upif it is the least 
cold; but I know I sha’n’t do any such thing. 
Milly, of course, goes with me; but where she 
will find room I don’t know, for our party will 
fill every seat. She says, ‘“‘ Laws, Miss Nelly! 





I kin set on de floor, all scrooched up, and 

hole your feet in my lap to keep dem warm. 

| You knows how cole your feet is always git- 
| tin’.”” 

I can’t do without her, so somebody else 
| must make up their minds to “scrouch,”’ too. 
| She does provoke me sometimes, but she is so 
fond of me, and looks so woe-begone when I 

| threaten to send her in the kitchen and take 

| Jane in her place, that I never carry the threat 
| into execution, and she well knows my “next 
| time’ never comes. 


January 15th. 

Cousin Sam will be here to-morrow, and our 
party leave early the next morning. I do 

| hope nothing will happen to disappoint us. I 
was so provoked with Milly this morning! It 
| was such a pretty day, so warm and bright, 
| that I told Milly to go to the kitchen and wash 
my finest things (as she washes so much better 
than Aunt Rachel), and be sure to make haste, 
as I wanted her to help me with some sewing 
and pack my trunk. I thought as she was so 





—_ 


——— 


a* 


‘glanced up, and, seeing me at the window, 
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anxious to go to Martinsville she would hurry 
for once. I was busy, so several hours slipped 
away before 1 remembered how long she had 
been gone. I then rang the bell very hurriedly, 
when, instead of Milly coming in all nice and 
trim, ready for sewing, here came Jane, with 
her big eyes dancing, and her mouth in a broad 
grin. Iasked, in an impatient tone :— 

““Where’s Milly? Hasn’t she finished that 
washing yet? I want her.’ 

“Miss Nelly,’’ she replied, holding the knob 
of the door in one hand, and looking at the 
fire, “‘she tole me to tell you, ef you axed arter 
her, she jest gittin’ ready for to wash. She 
had to wait for de water to bile, and ef she 
watches de pot you knows ’twon't never bile ; 
80, while she was waitin’, she jest stept down 
to de corner a minut to let Jim know she was 
gwine ‘long wid you.” 

Lask any young lady of hasty temper, whose | 
affairs were in hopeless confusion, if this was 
not more than girl-nature could bear? 

“ Jane, go right straight and tell her tocome 
to me this instant!” said I, in an excited tone, 
mentally resolving to give her a good slap 
when she came. 

“Miss Nelly, jest listen! 1 spects Milly 
done gone to see de soljers,”” was the reply I 
received to this imperative demand, as Jane 
rushed out of my room and down stairs four 
steps at a jump. 

Worried as I was, I could not help going to 
the window as I heard the music from a brass 
band, which, at the head of a company of sol- 
diers, was just passing the house. Within 
sight was every negro on the street, old and 
young, in every conceivable attire, and every 
mark of hasty departure from work, gazing in 
open-mouth admiration. Milly, in happy ig- 





norance of my scowling face and her wasted 
morning, was indulging in a loud laugh at the | 
awkward attempts of one of the men to keep | 
step with the music. After they passed, Jane, | 


who had forgotten all about my message, | 


suddenly became very grave, and I suppose 
told Milly what I had said, for 1 saw her look 
up with a frown the counterpart of my own, 
and slowly disappear. 

Presentiy, in answer to another violent pull | 
of the bell-rope, Milly entered the room, look- | 
ing the picture of energy—dress pinned up, 
head-handkerchief all on one side, arms bare, 
and ‘wet to the elbow, and said, sulkily, as she 
wiped -her hands on her apron :— 

‘“Did xyou ring de bell for me, Miss Nelly? 
I’se called off so much I can’t make no head- 
way nohow, wid all dem ‘chicken fixin’s.’ ’’ 

“If you would attend to your work properly, 
you would have been through long ago. The 
very next time you spend the morning in the 
street when I send you down to do anything, I 
will punish you ; see if I don’t. Pick up those 
towels and fold those dresses!’ said I, as I 





began to look for my thimble. ‘Have you 
finished washing?” 

‘Miss Nelly, you is so disreasonable when 
you gits mad! Now, in de name of peace, you 
think I got wings, an’ kin fly over de wash. 
tub? I’d done bin done an’ forgot it if it 
hadn’t bin for Jack; he wouldn’ eut no wood; 
I’se bin waitin’ for him. Good-for-nottip’ 
nigger! I wish I had my way wid him. 14 
mash his nose flatter dan ’tis.”’ 

I knew it was useless to tell her it was her 
own fault; so I said :— 

‘Make haste and finish and come up her, 
or you shall not go with me to Martinsville.” 

She slowly left the room, and, as she went 
down the passage, muttered loud enough for 
me to hear, ‘‘Never kin please some white 
folks, if you works your fingers to de bone! 
More you trys, more you may! I pities é& 
man dat gits Miss Nelly for a wife; ’fore de 
Lord, she ’ll make him see sights, she will.” 

They always “take their spite’ out of the 
young ladies in the family by such remarks 
when they are angry, so we never take any 
notice of it, and seldom reprove them for such 
outbursts. 


NortTH CAROLINA, January 18th. 

We left home yesterday morning, in a tum 
ble-down stage, for a ride of forty-five miles 
Father said we would all wish ourselves back 
before we changed horses, it was so cold; but 
go I would, though I thought we would never 
get off. Cousin Sam came the night before; I 
like him right much. He was in high spirits 
at the fun in prospect. From his remarks, I 
think he will find some things slightly different 
from his anticipations. The night before we 
left, the thermometer fell lower than it has 
been for years. It was so cold that when Milly 
came in in the morning with wood and coal 
make my fire, stopping every second to blow 
her fingers, and quarrel with the wood for not 
kindling, I pulled the covers over my head and 
almost decided to give up the trip; but it was 
to be my first appearance on the hymeneal 
stage, and, although I was only to play a see 
ondary part, my interest in the affair was. too 


| deep to be easily dissipated. My first greeting 


to Milly was :— 

‘* How is the weather? Cold?” 

“Yes, marm, you better b’l’eve ’tis; never 
seed sich a mornin’ since I bin born.” 

By a wonderful exercise of will, I attempt 
to obey Milly’s repeated injunction—“ Miss 
Nelly, do, pray, git up. De longer you lays 
dar, de sweeter de bed feels.” I slowly touch 
one foot to the floor, only to withdraw it with 
a shiver, and exclaim :— 

“Oh, it is awful cold! Do, pray, Milly, shut 
the door; I believe I wii! wait till the fire 
burns brighter,’”’ and my head is lost under 
the blankets for a few minutes, only to suffer 
renewed persecution from Milly. 
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“Miss Nelly, I’se comin’ an’ tote you outen 
dat bed, an’ set you down in your bare feet on 
top of dis cole oil-cloth, if you ain’t done up 
‘g'inst 1 gits back wid de water for you to 
wash ;"’ saying which, she goes out with the 
pitcher, leaving the door wide open, and I 
have full test of the difference in the outside 
atmosphere. 

In sheer desperation, and wishing Milly had 
to tote doors on her back, as Sampson did the 
doors of Gaza, I spring from the bed and rush 
tothe fire, making grimaces, uttering exclama- 
tions, and hovering over the grate, when I 
hear a voice in the next room, saying, between 
chattering teeth :— 

‘Take me back to the place 
Where I first saw the light, 

To my sweet sunny South 
Take me home.” 

“Say, coz, how is this for your land of per- 
petual spring—thermometer fourteen degrees 
above zero ?”’ 

“Sam, I am so cold I cannot even talk, all 
owing to your coming from Yankeeland and 
bringing this horrible weather with you. Hurry 
up and dress, or we will be too late for the 
stage !’’ is my response. 

“Dress! 1 have been dressed for two hours, 
sitting at the open window listening to the 
nocking-birds in the orange grove perhaps!’ 
hereplies. 

“Delusion number one exploded. You Yan- 
kees think we have perpetual spring, but the 
oly spring you will enjoy for some time will 
be the spring you will wash that old stage has,”’ 
ismy answer. 

Our chatter is interrupted by the entrance of 
Milly, with a most frozen expression on her 
dusky face, and the empty pitcher. 

“De Lord knows what we all gwine to do 
dis freezin’ mornin’! Dare ain’t nary drap of 
water in de kitchen, de pump clean froze stiff. 
Jack he never fotch up one bit of light-wood 
to make de kitchen fire wid; nottin in de 
kitehen but two chunks most gone out; Jane 
she settin’ over dem crying wid chilblains; 
Aunt Rachel she done gone and woke marster 
up to ax him to give Jack a beatin; I got so 
froze 1 had to come up hure to git warm, for I 
tight numb.” 

“What about our early breakfast?” said I, 
— to fear that our trip would be de- 

yed. 


“Taxed Aunt Rachel ‘how ’bout breakfast ;’ | 
she turned ’round, as she was gwine out de | 


kitchen door, and say, ‘Gal, if you opens your 


mouf to me ’bout breakfast, 1’ll haw! off an’ | 
knock you down sprawlin’, you great, lazy | 


house nigger! I wish I had my way wid de 
whole tribe of you; you sees me done worried 
todeath now, and den you come hure talking 
‘bout breakfast—mor ’n white folks do, hurry- 
in’ me up dis weather, coldest mornin’ we had 
since missus been married. I tell you, every 
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one, now, don’t nary one of you speak a word 
to me dis blessed day, for I ain’t gwine to stan’ 
nothin’ from none of you; now dare!’ an’ she 
give de old cat a kick, near ’bout sent her into 
de fire, and went into de house a-biling. 1 lef’ 
dat kitchen in a hurry, I did. Somebody have 
broken shins ’fore dis day over, sure!’’ 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘there is one thing certain. 
I must have some water, and we must have our 
breakfast, or I will just go and tell father. 
With six servants in the house, itis a hard case 
that we can’t have anything done.”’ I was so 
vexed that I was just ready to cry. 

I wish there was some way of teaching dark- 
eystothink. All this inconvenience would have 
been avoided by a little forethought on Aunt 

Rachel’s part, or a little management by Milly. 

There was no help for it, I must just ‘ wrap 
the garment of patience around me,” and wait 
until the fires burned, before there would be any 
hope of having breakfast or making my toilet. 
I sat on the floor with my dressing wrapper 
around me, in anything but an amiable mood, 
poking the fire, with Milly standing as close 
to it as she could get, warming her feet, when 
it suddenly occurs to me that our guest may be 
in the same plight. I turn to Milly and ask :— 

“Is there no water in Cousin Sam’s room? 
How did he wash ?”’ 

‘‘I don’t b’le’ve he’s up yit, kase I met Ned 

_ walkin’ down stairs wid one of Mars Sam’s 
boots on and t’other one in his hand, gwine 
down to clean dem, I tried to knock him over 
for his impertence. He said, ‘he bound to 
make b’l’eve he somebody else, to keep from 
freezin’.’”’ 

After a long time Jane brought up news that 
Jack had “got de pump loose, and breakfast 
seon be ready.” 

Our negroes seem completely stupefied by 
cold weather coming on suddenly after such 
mild days as we have, and we have to submit 
to their slow movements as best we can. 

When I met Cousin Sam in the dining-room, 
I felt more reconciled to the cold trip. His 
bright face and merry laugh were enough to 
| warm any one, 
| After swinging me around and giving mea 
morning kiss, he said: ‘Say, coz, where are 
your ventilators? This house seems to need 
ventilation.” 

‘‘Oh, we build our houses on the economical 
plan. To save the expense of patent ventila- 
tors, we have nice wide cracks left in the doors 
and windows, so the ‘gentle breezes may whis- 
per to you of their love,’ and then we leave the 
doors open occasionally,” was my reply. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘that diminutive speci- 
men of African humanity, Ned, came near hav- 
| ing a split head for leaving my door open. I 
| have sufficient proof of the balmy airs of a 
| Virginia January.” 

‘Don’t run down your native State, young 


| man ; for M you say one word against our noble 
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mother, I will brand you traitor,” said I, ina | Nelly!’ ‘Good-by, Milly!’ ‘“Good-by, Up. 


laughing tone. 

After a hurriec breakfast, we were kept an 
hour waiting for the stage. I suppose the cold 
weather was the cause, as the driver is usually 
so prompt. Mother had us a nice lunch pre- 


pared, and shawls and wrappings in abun- | 
Liza, Jane, and Ned, each in the | 


dance. 
other’s way, were glad of the excuse to stand 
over the kitchen fire ‘warming bricks to put 
to Miss Nelly’s feet.” 


At last, to the delight of all, Milly came to | 


inform us, “De stage done turned de corner, 
and de horses makin’ fire fly outen de ground, 
it’s so cold.” 

Uncle Jerry, muffled up to the eyes, soon 
came to the door and called out in a loud voice, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, here 1 is, all right dis 
cold mornin’.”’ 

While everybody was running to get us off, 
although we had been waiting an hour, Milly 
was nowhere to be found. Presently, in an- 
swer to repeated calls, she came in with a bun- 
dle in her hand. 

“Why did you keep everybody waiting, 
Milly ?” asked mother. 


| cle Jerry!” 

‘“Now, Sam,” is my first remark, “ we wil 
have to stop at the next street for unele’s 
folks, and I only hope Aunt Betsy will be 
ready.” 

‘*Coz, is she just as fussy as ever?” 

** Just as fussy, if not more so. I wonderif 
all married ladies without children are as self. 
ish as she is.”’ 

**Do the boys live at home still ?”’ is his next 
question. 

“They both stay there, but Bart says ‘Itis 
high old living. He likes his step-mother less 
than ever, since they had some difficulty about 
the servants.’ Her own servants she spoils 


| very much, and makes the boy’s servants wait 


on them, which neither boys nor darkeys like, 
and they are constantly at dagger’s points 


| about it.’’ 


When we stopped at uncle’s door, there were 


| two trunks standing on the pavement, witha 


‘Laws, missis! I just went to smooth over | 


an apron I forgot, and den I put down Miss 
Nelly’s key, and had to search high and low 
*fore I could find it,’’ was her excuse. 

When we entered the stage the horses gave 
a sudden jump to the right, and seemed on the 
point of starting before Uncle Jerry had taken 
his seat. 

“ Now look here, Jake,” said he, ‘‘don’t you 
go cuttin’ up capers, cause I’se cold well as 
you is, and ef I kin stan’ it you kin.” 

Father and mother gave us many cautions, 
and mother stood on the stage steps to tuck 
the blankets in, after the servants had put in 
the warm bricks. The whole six were stand- 
ing at the stage to tell us ‘“‘good-by.’ Aftér 
mother had finished her adieux, Aunt Rachel 
came with a bottle of hot coffee wrapped in 
flannel. “Hur, honey, dis will help to keep 
you warm. Take good care of yourself, an’ 
don’t you let none of dem Norf Carliner gem- 
men come shining ’round you, coss we can’t 


ispare you nohow. I hopes you'll have a good 


time, and don’t stay too long, and be sure to 
bring me som’fing,” and she put her hand in 
mine for a hearty shake. 

“Aunt Rachel, don’t you be scared; I’m 
gwine to watch Miss Nelly closs, an’ if I sees 
any of dem Carliner gemmen walkin’ ’ten- 
sions ’round her, I’m gwine to tell somebody I 
knows,” replied Milly, with her usual pertness. 

Everybody laughed at me, and Cousin Sam 
said: “*Well, Nelly, how much does that em- 
bryo M.D. pay your spies?” 

After shaking hands with the servants, we 
are driven off at last, and they all call after us 
at the top of their voices: ‘Good-by,, Miss 








little negro boy sitting on each. As soon asthe 
stage stopped, they both forgot all about their 
charge, and ran up the steps calling as loud as 
they could, ‘‘Miss Betsy, marster done come! 
He done come!”’ 

The boys came out first, and were rather sur- 
prised that I had not changed my mind. They 
were delighted to see Sam, and while we were 
all talking I heard Aunt Betsy’s voice saying, 
in a whining tone, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Fairfax, I know 
those horses are going to ran away. Justlook 
at them, Jerry can hardly hold them. I won't 
go; I shall give up the trip.” 

Sam called out, in his cheery manner, ‘Come 
on, aunty; I'll insure your life for this trip at 
a low premium.” 

Bart frowned and looked at me. I looked 
out of the window ; there stood aunt on the top 
step muffled in about six shawls, two fur capes, 
a large muff, and her head a bundle of veils. 
Lizzie (a pretty mulatto whom aunt spoils 
dreadfully); in the background with two pil 
lows and a blanket. 

After much hesitation, and when our pa 
tience was worse than threadbare, the united 
persuasions of uncle and Sam— who left the 
stage to try his eloguence—succeeded in over- 
coming her reluctance, and she entered the 
stage and seated herself in the most comfort 
able corner, with the declaration, ‘I know! 
shall never have a moment’s peace until we 
get to Martinsville.” . 

Lizzie followed her mistress down the steps, 
pillows and blankets in hand ; aunt saw her, 
and forgot her own ills a few moments, to say, 
“Mr. Fairfax, there is Lizzie coming out in 
this cold air without anything on her head. 
Tell her to go back and get her bonnet; she 
will get sick.”’ 

Uncle called to her to go back, but, obstinate 
thing, come she would. 
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Bart said, in a whisper to Sam, “That is 
mother’s pet; how I wish she would take cold, 
sas to keep her out of the way for the next 
year.” 

Aunt commenced as soon as she put the 
blanket around her. ‘Lizzie, you are so im- 
prudent, you worry me to death with your care- 
jessness ; you don’t care whether you please 
me or not, you bad girl.”’ 

Lizzie made no reply to this remark, but 
eisurely stooped to adjust the warm bricks, 
when she came in contact with Milly, who 
was effectually ‘‘scrooched”’ on the floor of the 
stage with my feet warmly nestled in her lap. 

“Milly, is you going with Miss Nelly? I 
think I might go with Miss Betsy if you is 
going ;'’ with these words she raised her head 
and said something to aunt, which I did not 
hear. 

“Now there will be the dickens to pay,” 
said Will, who with uncle, Bart, and Sam, had 
been enjoying a stand on the pavement while 
aunt was getting fixed. 

Sure enough, aunt said she could not go with- 
out Lizzie. Lizzie said she would be ready in 
afew minutes. In vain I promised Milly should 
do extra duty; in vain uncle protested there 
was no room in the stage, and that there were 
enough servants at his brother's to wait on 
her. There was no reason in her. She would 
not go without Lizzie, and actually left the 
stage. One can imagine that neither of the 
youthful representatives of our family were in 
the best humor at this delay. ‘To pleasea 
fussy old Woman who ought to be an old maid,” 
sid [to myself. Willand Bart wished ‘every 
nigger in Africa or elsewhere.’’ Lalmost echoed 
the wish. Sam indulged in an animated remark 
on Milton’s insight into woman nature, and 
wished for his genius, to give vent to his feel- 
ings on the occasion. Uncle said nothing, but 
frowned unutterable things. 

I happened to look down, and caught sight 
of Milly’s round, shining face, and almost 
forgot my vexation. She had such an expres- 
sion of disgust on it as she said to me in an 
undertone, ‘Lord, Miss Nelly! if I was Mars 





Charles, if I woulden’ take dat stuck-up yaller 


higger and sling her overboard. She settin’ 
herself up to keep ladies and gemmen waitin’ 
like dis dis awful cold day! Goodness knows, 


she'll wish herself outen dis stage ’fore she | 


gits whar ye gwine. 1 means to have my fun, 


and let her know I’m good as she is, ef she is | 
yaller, and kin read and write. Don’t you 
ty nottin’, Miss Nelly ; but you better b’l’eve | 


the will be sorry she ever started.” 


Itended in Lizzie’s going, of course. I think | 
the boys were well tired waiting before she | 


Wasready. They snapped their fingers, pulled 
their moustaches, smoked, talked to Sam and 
land when I proposed to wait no longer she 
fame running out, buttoning up her cloak, and 


with three of the other servants bringing her 


| bundles. She was told to get in in no pleasant 
tone by uncle, and succeeded in ‘‘scrooching’’ 
beside Milly. I believe they can get in the 
smallest space possible. 
| Once more we make ready for a start, when 
it is found that one of the boys will have to 
| Vide outside. I still call Will and Bart boys, 
| though they are both men in age and stature. 
To avoid more delay, Bart said he would ride 
the first five miles, then change with Will. 
All echo my sigh of relief as we start at last. 
Jolt, jolt, out of town, and on the road to Mar- 
tinsville; the hard, frozen canal on one side, 
and the Dismal Swamp on the other, leaving a 
narrow track for the stage, over which the 
horses, scarcely restrained by Uncle Jerry, 
make rapid progress. The juniper trees were 
cold-looking, even in their dark winter dress, 
and for miles we could see the charred trees, 
which the many swamp fires have left, tall 
sentinels to tell of their wasting march. 

Sam soon answered all the questions about 
his family, which aunt asked in that ‘‘must do 
it’’ tone, when uncle, after trying in vain to 
stretch his feet in defiance of Lizzie, who oc- 
cupied the needed space, commenced to tell us 
some of his adventures on this same road, 
which he has often travelled. Just in the 
midst of a thrilling adventure, aunt ex- 
claimed :— 

“O Mr. Fairfax, those horses are running !”’ 

‘“Yes, my dear, I believe they are,’’ said 
uncle, calmly glancing up at the window. 

‘“‘Let me getrout! Oh, stop! I shall get 
out before I am killed !”’ 

‘‘Well, wife,’ answered uncle, who likes to 
| tease her sometimes, ‘you will have fo walk 
back home, for we are now five miles from 
any house, and I am bound for this frolic, now 
we have started.”’ 

Seeing uncle’s indifference, her next appeal 
is to Lizzie. 

“Lizzie, get up and see what those horses 
are doing.”’ 

**O missis!’’ is Lizzie’s answer, ‘‘I can’t git 
| up unless somebody moves, I am so jammed.” 

*‘Oh, dear! I wish I had never left home,” 
and with these words aunt buries her face in 
her muff, but only for a moment; as the stage 
gave a lurch to one side, she started up and 
| said, “‘Mr. Fairfax, do stop that driver! I am 
sure those horses will throw me into the 
| canal.’’ 

Just then Will said, ‘I think that bay horse 
does feel his oats.’’ 

Unele replied, with a look at Sam, “I think 
the inside one is the most gayly. What do 
you bet on him?”’ 

The two boys, Sam and Will, were constantly 
calling out to Bart, and making some witty 
remark. Between laughing at them and at 
Milly rolling her eyes at Lizzie, I did not have 
time to get alarmed. Aunt stood up, pulled 
down the window, and was about to call to 
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Jerry, when Bart hallooed as loud as he could, 
‘Whoa!’ The stage gave another jolt, I 
screamed, aunt fell on her knees with all her 
weight of a hundred and sixty pounds into 
Lizzie’s lap, uncle and the boys threw back 
their heads and gave a hearty laugh, and Milly 
let one of the bricks fall on Lizzie’s hand, 
which made her so mad she could not speak, 
but her eyes flashed as she put the hurt finger 
in ber mouth. When order was restored, 
Milly had smoothed the laugh from her face 
and apologized to Lizzie by saying :— 

“You must ’scuse me, but dis stage is so 
crowded, if de Lord forgives me dis one time, 
I’ll neber come in it no more long as I lives. 
I neber likes commiscuous crowds nohow.”’ 

As the horses became more quiet, we were 
freed fora time from aunt’s sad complaints, 
and rolled slowly along until we changed 
horses, when, the fresh ones being more fiery, 
and not liking the exchange from the warm 
stable to the cold air, it was some time before 
Jerry could control them. The boys sang 
several songs, and told many stories of runa- 
way horses, all for aunt’s benefit. She could 
stand it no longer; but, after Jerry mounted, 
she told him she would give him any amount 
of money if he would let her get out. 

“‘Miss Betsy, dere ain’t one bit of danger. 
Dese hosses gentle as dogs, only deys cold 
now. I’ll fetch you safe, sure’s I’se born,” 
said he. 

“Why, auntie, are you going to join the 
‘Maid of the Dismal Swamp,’ and paddle your 
white canoe?” asked Sam. 

‘Yes, I would do anything to get out of 
this dismal stage,’’ replied aunt, as the stage 
dashed off. 

Bart, who had taken Will’s place inside, 
said, in a whisper, to me :— 

“If Jerry knew as much as I do about ma’s 
bags of gold, he would let us ‘ paddle our owh 
eanoes,’ and do anything she wished. De- 
luded Jerry! happy passengers !”’ 

We went along more quietly presently, and 
our lunch-basket became the most interesting 
object of consideration. Cold turkey, chicken, 
ham, pickles, bread, and cake were soon dis- 
posed of; but aunt refused all refreshment, 
and still continued her lamentations; first 
about the horses, then the weather. Once I 
thought I heard my trunk faJ! off, and it be- 
came my turn to get up and look out. 

““O Bart! do see if my trunk has fallen into 
the canal, that’s a good fellow. I am nobody 
without my wardrobe,” pleaded I. 

The stage was stopped, and Bart jumped out 
to see. Milly waked up to ask :— 

“‘Whar’s dat cunnoo Mars Sam talkin’ ’bout 
jist now? Can’t he git it to git Miss Nellie’s 
trunk outen de canal ?’”’ 

“No, Milly; by this time it is frozen stiff to 
the water, and will stand, a melancholy beacon, 
to warn all adventurous young ladies from go- 








ing to North Carolina in January to cate) 
beaux,”’ was Sain’s reply. 

“More probably catch her death of cold,” 
said aunt, spitefully. 

“Miss Nelly ain’t poor for no Caroliner 
beaux, she ain’t,’’ resented Milly. 

Fortunately, my trunk did not fall; only 
became loosened, so was soon adjusted. Bart 
resumed his seat, and we rode on. The cold 
became more intense with the approach of 
night. I think I never was so cold in my life, 
As we neared Martinsville, Lizzie began slowly 
to change her position, for Milly had been 
sleeping some time, using Lizzie’s arm fora 
pillow, which that dignified lady did not ap. 
prove; so she gave her a significant glance 
and a push, which effectually waked Milly, 
and nearly knocked us all over. Uncle ex 
claimed :— 

**I’ll take you both and pitch you head fore. 
most into the canal if you make this stage jolt 
like that again ;’’ which threat was received 
with as much indifference by them as we had 
paid to aunt’s fears. 

Altogether we had a more pleasant ride than 
we hoped for, but were all delighted when we 
drove up to Uncle James’ door. His genial 
face, hearty laugh, and warm welcome were 
enough to make us forget the long ride. 

“Give me Virginia gir!s for hard, solid sense, 
and overcoming difficulties,’’ said he, and 
caught me in his arms, as I tumbled, half 
frozen, from the stage. ‘‘Sam, old fellow, 
welcome to the land of the orange and myrtle. 
We will show you North Carolina fun, and 
get the dandyism out of you, after a week's 
enjoyment of our institutions,’’ was his greet- 
ing to Sam. ‘Is that you, sister Betsy, all 
covered up, head and ears? How glum you 
look! The funeral ain’t over yet, so don’t be 
so dismal,”’ and he threw his arms around ber 
to help lift her from the stage. ‘You are 
solid, sure,”’ as she reached the ground. 

‘Brother James, you must make much of 
this visit, for I shall never undertake that ride 
again, after to-day’s experience,” was aunt’s 
first remark. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said uncle, as he shook hands 
with Uncle Charles and the boys. ‘ We are 
going to treat you so well, and have you 80 
fat, that you will occupy the whole stage going 
back, and you will be sure to come again. 
You don’t look as if you were ‘clean dead 
gone froze,’ as Nick says,’’ and he turned to 
the negro men standing by. ‘Here, boys, 
lend a hand with these trunks; and, Nick, ran 
tell your missis to send Uncle Jerry a dram,” 
saying which he preceded us into the house, 
where we were welcomed most cordially by 
Aunt Sue and the girls. Such commiseration, 
after our cold, long ride, such flying around of 
darkeys, such rubbing of hands and feet, and 
such bowls of hot punch as they have nowhere 
else but in the o!d North State! 
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But I cannot write more to-night, or give a 
description of my surroundings, for if I do, 
Milly will burn all her hair off, for she has 
nodded twice nearly into the fire, and when I 
called her to wake up, her answer was, ‘‘I 
ain’t asleep, Miss Nelly ; I jest studyin’ ’bout 
dat stuck-up Lizzie, puttin’ on white folks’ 
airs,” and, with a shake and a groan, she is 
standing in a martyr-like attitude, waiting to 
do up my hair. 





January 20th. 

I have had so many visitors, and been so 
much engaged, that I have not much time for 
writing. To-morrow I am to go out in the 
country. Colonel Baxter lives about ten miles 





from the village; all the bridal party from | 
town are to go and stay there until after the | 


wedding festivities are over. Uncle James 


and Aunt Sue think I ought to stay with them | 


until the night of the marriage; but I am too | 
| all the darkeys in the village to run to the 


anxious to see dear Julia, besides it is so much 


have often heard mother talk of country wed- 
dings, but I have never attended one. 

I am much pleased with North Carolina. 
The people are so kind and hospitable, though 
I have seen very little of the village. 
boys have gone out hunting, but I think the 
weather is too cold for that kind of fun. Milly 
says it is going to snow before morning. 


January 22d. 
This morning when I waked I found Milly 


The 


| 
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only wait to tell Milly to bring my trunk ina 
cart. 

Cousin Sam at first demurred. ‘Nelly, I 
think this is barbarous ; sucha turn-out I never 
saw.”’ 

‘“No,”’ was my reply, ‘‘nor will again this 
winter maybe. Stupid that I am, I like this 
barbarism. Your kids do look out of place, 
coz; come, be sensible, and do not put on city 
airs, but throw aside ideas that are out of place 
here, adapt yourself to circumstances, and we 
will have lots of fun, if we have no handsome 
sleighs, gayly-dressed horses, or liveried driv- 
ers,’’ saying which I left him, as a fine-looking 
widower—who had called on me the night be- 
fore—came up to escort me to the sleigh. Sam 
and the two boys, Will and Bart, followed, and 
we soon started. 

We did not skim lightly over the crisp sur- 
face of the snow, for it was not crisp at all— 
quite the reverse ; but rode slowly enough for 


more pleasant to go out with the party. 1 | gates of the various yards to stare at the un- 


usual sight, and then report the news to the 
inmates of each house as we passed. If noto- 
riety is fame, we were all famous for once. 
Sam entered into the spirit of the frolic, and 
joined in the songs and related anecdotes, until 
all forgot he was a stranger. 

Laughing, talking, and singing, we rode mer- 
rily on for several miles, though we frequently 
had to slacken our pace as the warm rays ef 


| the sun sensibly diminished the depth of snow. 


was right, and the ground covered with snow. | 


How pretty everything looked! I don’t re- 
member to have seen such a deep snow for a 
long time. When we sat down toa late break- 
fast, Uncle Charles thought I had better give 
up going in the country until after the snow 
thawed. Uncle James said there would be a 
fine chance for a sleigh-ride, as he had not 
seen such a snow for a time. While we were 
discussing the matter, a note was brought 
me from one of my friends, saying a sleigh 
would call at the door for us, and we would 
ali go together. 

About an hour afterwards the sleigh came. 
Sam, thinking of New York sleighing parties, 
was the most ludicrous specimen of astonish- 


I was so much interested in conversation with 
the widower that I had not noticed how slowly 
we were going, when suddenly our driver 
stopped laughter, song, and flirtation, by call- 
ing out, “Now, dere now! what we gwine to 


| do now? Dere ain’t ’nough snow long hur for 


| stuck in de mud. 


| 


dis hur thing to go on, and dese horses clean 
Mars Ned, you all have to 
git outen dat wagin and see what you gwine 
to do ’bout dis. Dese plague-taked horses 
won’t budge nary inch.”’ 

Sure enough, there was nothing but mud and 
slush. The road lay along the edge of the 
piney woods, and the trees had partially kept 
the snow from lying very deep, and the sun 


| shining so brightly had effectually broken up 


ment I ever saw when he went to the porch | 


and saw a long North Carolina market wagon, 
mounted on improvised runners, filled with 
young ladies and gentlemen in every variety of 
dress and wrapping: instead of Buffalo robes, 
homespun quilts, varied with a few bear skins ; 
and for silvery, tinkling bells, two dairy bells in 
the hands of a little negro boy astride one of 
the horses. We did not care for appearances, 
the ground was covered with snow, here was an 
opportunity we might not have again for years, 
and from the way the sun was then shining, 
we might not hope to enjoy this but for a few 
hours. I was all eagerness to start, and could 


| 


our sleighing. 

All the gentlemen jumped out and puzzled 
their wits in vain; fence-rails, the usual resort 
in break-downs, were of no avail under such a 
calamity, for clearly they could not take the 
place of snow. 

The gentlemen came to us with woe-begone 
faces. ‘‘Well, ladies,’’ said Cousin Edwin, 
‘“‘we have placed you all in a fix; we can go 
no farther on runners, and you will have to 


| summon patience to your aid until we can get 


some other conveyance.”’ 
‘‘Hurrah for Southern sleigh-rides!’’ said 
Sam, with a shout, in which we all joined, said 


' shout doing more service than all the commit- 
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tee’s debates on ways and means, for a dog 
commenced to bark very savagely from an ad- 
joining field, which brought an old colored 
woman in sight. She came across the field, 
which was separated from the main road by a 
rail fence, and soon was standing on the sec- 
ond rail looking at us. As she stood there, 
dressed in a short, blue homespun dress, yel- 
low apron, and head covered above her—plaid 
head handkerchief with a white cotton cap, 
the frill about an eighth of a yard long—shad- 


’ ing her eyes with one hand and driving back 


the dog with the other, she was in keeping 
with the occasion. 

“Here, aunty, step this way, please,’’ called 
out one of the gentlemen. 

She jumped over the fence with a nimble- 
ness seemingly at variance with her age, and 
came towards us, hurried by her curiosity. 
She made a low courtesy as she said :— 

“What ’sessed you all to come out dis pow- 


erful snowy day? Miss Nannie, honey, what | 


you doing dare? What de matter now? ’pears 


like you done lost your wheels, ain’t you?” | 


and she peered down at the runners with a 
curious air. 


We explained our misfortune to her and en- | 


listed her aid immediately. 

“‘Lord, children!’ said she, as we finished 
telling our story, “if you wa’n’t so fur from 
our house now, our folks be powerful glad to 
see you all, but de great house mor’n a mile 
from hur, and dese nice pretty ladies be most 
done froze time you got dare; but I’se gota 
rousin’ big fire in my old shanty, and Lord 
knows I’d be mighty proud to have you all 
come dare and get warm till dey can git an- 
other wagin ; but it’s monstrous sloppy walk- 
ing dere ’cross de fiel’.”’ 

We thanked her, and were only too glad to 


accept her invitation, until the driver could be, 


sent for other vehicles. We all started towards 
her house, she and the gentlemen letting down 
the rails for us to pass through. 

To most of us it was nothing new to go toa 
negro cabin, but to Sam and a Miss Boyd—who 


was from the North on a visit to a cousin of | 


Julia’s—the scene was entirely new, and they 
looked with wonder at the rousing fireplace, 
which filled one end of the room and left but 
little space for spinning-wheel, bed, }oom, and 
sundry other articles which were stored around 
with a care that showed their value. . The old 
aunty, in her hospitable efforts to make us 
comfortable, seemed to forget the “powerful 
cold’ as she went from house to wood-pile, 
bringing in ends of logs to serve us in lieu of 
chairs. After we were seated she leaned over 
the fire, her cap frill bobbing up and down as 
she blew up the already glowing hickory coals, 
and piled the wood higher, every now and then 
raising her head to address first one and then 
another of the bright group around her. 
“Now, honey, dry your feet good, ’cause wet 





feet mighty apt to bring on rumatiz. Young 
marster, set up nigh de fire, de chimley corner 
de warmest place; I’m mighty feared you 
pushed for room in dis little place.” 

The fire by this time burning to suit her, she 
stood behind the merry group for some mo. 
ments, then went to a wooden pail that stood 
near the open door and brought a large gourd 
filled with water, offering us each a drink, care. 
fully going to the door after we each had dranka 
little, to pour out what was left before offering 
it again, talking all the time as she passed from 
one to the other. 

“I reckon you all on your way down to Mars 
Green Baxter’s, ain’t you, to Miss July’s wed- 
din’? Ihurd Silvy say dey spectin’ company 
down dere to-day. I’m gwine to try to hobble 
down to see her married if de Lord spares me. 
Miss July devited me hurself.”’ 

““Are you free, aunty ?’’ asked Sam, as she 
handed him the gourd of water. 

“Free! Thank de Lord no, marster. I 
| ain’t none your free trash; I longs to Mars 
Sol. Johnson, one of de fust folks bout hur, 
We ain’t none your poor folks. I’m sorry! 
can’t ’resent de family better in dis poor place, 
I hopes you won't look at dis dirty coat; if 1 
liad knowed I was agwine to have company 
I'd put on my meetin’ frock. I knows what 
| s’iety is, fur I was raised a lady, I was, and! 
| kin tell quility folks soon as I sets my eyes 
| "pon dem.” 

By the time we were thoroughly warm the 
driver and Mr. Hinton—my widower—returned 
with a wagon—this one on wheels, and brought 
the whole party a kind invitation from the 
master of the “‘ great house’’ to spend the bal- 
ance of the day and night with his family. 

We all vetoed such an innovation on our pro 
gramme, and bade Aunt Kitty good-by. The 
gentlemen gave her a token of their gratitude, 
and we all shook hands with her and thanked 
| her for her kindness. She followed us to the 
road and stood watching us as we waved our 
| handkerchiefs and hats to her until we drove 
| out of sight. 

Without further delay or accident, we drove 
| rapidly on, as the day was quite far advanced. 
| Just before we reached Colonel Baxter’s, & 
white boy driving an ox-cart with a small load 
| of wood on it passed us; both boy and animal 
looked much in want of food as well as clothes. 
Our driver, Jake, stopped his horses and gazed 
at the boy a moment, and as‘he drove past, 
| called out :— 
“What you feed dat mule on? He looks 80 
fat I spects he libes on fence-rail oats. Yar! 
| yar! yar! Git up, Fanhy.”’ I omit the long 
reply to the “black nigger.” 
| We reached Colonel Baxter’s just before 
sunset. His place is very pretty ; a large white 
frame house standing back from the main road, 
with double piazza across the front and sides, 
| and surrounded by a grove of pine, hickory, 
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and walnut ; the out-houses and main building | and gives her such a hug that Mabel cries for 


newly painted, with the many cabins grouped 

at a little distance, gave the appearance of a | 
miniature village. As we neared the house | 
about a dozen little negroes of all ages and | 
poth sexes ran from different parts of the yard | 
and peered through the fence at us, and one | 
little fellow dropped a basket full of chips and 
ran up the front steps to announce our arrival. 
The whole household came out to greet us, | 
and the warmth with which we were received | 
more than repaid us for the lost sleigh ride. 

Julia took possession of us, leaving the gen- 
tlemen to be entertained by her father; and | 
the party of eight girls were escorted to her | 
room, which is very large and was brightly | 
lighted by an immense fire, on which were | 
piled several logs of lightwood, rendering the 
candles almost unnecessary. 

We were in excellent time for a late supper, 
so did not hurry our preparations. Such a | 
bedlam as that room was, with everybody talk- 
ing and apparently nobody listening. Such 
snatches as this in every variety of tone and | 
between much laughing. ‘Packed upin a big | 
shawl.’’ ‘Lostthesleeve.” ‘Told him not to | 
go.”” “Susan burnt the front width.”’ “ Afraid | 
I will not be ready.”” “Do come and get | 
warm.’’ “Don’t be prinking for the widower.” | 
“Picked out a splendid beau for you.” “Jane, | 
bring some more wood.” ‘Tell me how to | 
trim the skirt.” “Lend me a hair-pin?”4 
“Here, girl, lace this shoe, please.”” “Sukey, | 
shut that door,’”’ etc. ete. To vary the scene 
of mirth and confusion, two white-teeth dark- 
eys stand in open-mouth wonder, ostensibly 
waiting on missis, but really drinking in the 
novelty of the scene, one holding a foot instead 
of lacing the shoe, the other pretending to pour 
water in the basin, but in truth letting half go 
on the floor, where, fortunately, there is no 
velvet carpet to spoil. 

The end of an hour finds us no nearer the 
end of our comments, and but little nearer 
being ready to go down stairs, when the loud 
blast of a horn announces supper; at the same 
moment a dark, happy-looking face appears at 
the door, to say, “Miss July, marster says 
how long for you be ready to come down, he 
waitin’ your pleasure. But don’t you hurry, | 
if you ain’t done fixin’ up for marster doctor,” 
with a sly look at Julia. ‘‘’Cause supper ain't 
done yit, de bread ain’t quite soaked. I knowed | 
you wouldn’t be ready with all dese nice young ! 
ladies fixin for dey beau; I wish I didn’t have 
to tend to Buddy, I'd be in here helpin’ of you | 
all, sure,’? and she turned to go. 

“Aunt Clary, don’t go, I have a bone to | 
pick with you,” exclaimed bright-faced Mabel | 
Elliott. 

“You hur, Miss Belle? what’s de matter 
wid me and you now?” with a laugh; and, 
going to Mabel, she picks her up in her arms 


help. 


‘*Why,’’ says Mabel, when she is free again, 
“you promised to give me Doctor Herndon, 
and used to tell me all sorts of nice things you 
said he told you about me. Now just see how 
things have turned out!’’ 

‘*Well, Miss Mabel,” she replied, ‘‘I am 
bound to look out for my own child fust, and 
she loved marster doctor so hard, I thought it’s 


| a pity not to let her have him,” which speech, 


reaching Julia’s ears, she chases her “‘mammy’”’ 

out of the room with the hair-brush, and we 

hear her laughing long after she disappears. 
Miss Boyd looks on in astonishment, and 


| asks Mabel if she allows gnch familiarity ina 


servant. 

“Oh, yes; Aunt Clary, and such servants 
who have nursed two generations, take the 
liberty of mothers almost.” 

We are ready at last, and meet the gentle- 
men in the parlor, where are two or three new 


| comers; among others Doctor Herndon and 


his brother Mortimer, with whom I am to wait. 
He escorted me in to supper, which was served 
in the large dining-room. There was no car- 


| pet on the floor, but the floor was waxed and 


polished until it was as smooth as glass; the 
furniture, massive and glistening with constant 
rubbing, for it has been in the family for over 
a hundred years. The table was loaded with 
delicacies, for they know how to live at Colonel 
Baxter’s. There were ten servants to wait on 


| the table; I was astonished, for at home we 


only have three, and I did not think the ten 
an improvement, for they were in each other’s 
way. I could scareely eat for saying ‘No, 
thank you!” 

Mr. Herndon is just splendid; I like him 
ever so much—I wonder what George would 
say if he saw that—he is very dignified, but 
full of quiet fun, for every now and then while 
we were talking, I would see his mouth twitch 
and his eye sparkle as though he were much 
amused at my remarks. I think he is quite 
handsome, but not as handsome as George, 


| almost though; but he is much older, and I 


feel afraid to order him about as I used to do 
George. I have not written to the poor fellow 
yet, but I will after a while. It was quite late 


| when Milly arrived with the baggage, I was 


already up here in my room waiting for her. 
She made me laugh as she told me ‘She had 
cotched a beau’’—one of Uncle James’s men. 
** You knows, Miss Nelly, I cou’den fetch your 
trunk down Mars Jeems’s stairs myself. Sally 
said ‘it was Bill’s place to do it, but he de la- 
ziest nigger on de plantation, too good-for-no- 
t’in’ to do anything but go courtin’.’ So I jess 


| steps down to de kitchen, and dere he was a 


settin’ on de kitchen steps a noddin’. So I 


| says, ‘Now, Mr. Jones’—dat waked him, and 


he stood up and made a bow—‘now kin lax a 
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favor of you?’ and den I looked shy at him, 
just for de world like you looks when you is 
Selling at fairs; you knows how. He said, 
‘certainly, Miss Johnsing, I will do anything 
with streme felickity. What kin I ’ecommodate 
you bout dis arternoon?’ ‘I most ’shamed to 
*pose on you, and you so kind,’ I said, and den 
1 looked down and fotched a sigh, and den 
looked up at him again and den I said, ‘If you 
please to be so ’bligin’ as to help me tote Miss 
Nelly’s trunk down?’ ‘ To be certainly 1 will,’ 
‘and he starts off quick. As we was agwine up 
stairs arter the trunk, he says, ‘Now, Miss 
Johnsing, I axes of you de pleasure of seein’ 
you tode party we gwine to give in honor of 
de Virginny ladies. I never seed a lady I likes 
so well on short ‘qua’ntance much as I does 
you.’ I looked at him ag’in, and says, ‘We 
both seems to have de same feelin’s, Mr. Jones.’ 
He toted de trunk down and woulden’ let me 
put my hand to it.”’ 

“*What, Milly!” said 1, “flirting with stran- 
gers when you are engaged to Jim.’’ 

“Lord, Miss Nelly,” was her reply, “Jim 
won’t know nothin’ ’bout it; he ain’t here to 
be a-waitin’ on me, and Lain’t gwine to say Jim 
once. I knows he be shining ’round while I’m 
gone; ‘sides I reckon 1’m bound to sustain 
de honor of my State when gent’emen civil to 
me.”’ 

‘**But looking love at them is more than civ- 
ility requires,”’ I rejoined. 

*‘Now, Miss Nelly,”’ said she, “if you calls 
liftin’ your eyes and den droppin’ dem suddin 
like lookin’ love, I seed you do it your own 
self last night when you talkin’ to dat Mr. 
Widower, an’ I was jest takin’ pattern arter 
you.”’ 








—— ——. 


has turned very cold again after the two warm 
days, every door and window is thrown wide 
open. A large assemblage of the neighboring 
planters, plainly dressed but conscious of their 
position, mingle socially with the more fash. 
ionably attired families from Martinsville. All 
the outer windows and piazzas are filled with 
gayly-dressed negroes, not only Colonel Bax. 
ter’s servants, but many from the adjoining 
plantations. 

Up stairs a lively scene of excitement, but 
to-night the bridemaids are distributed in vari- 
ous rooms, and each young lady is assisted in 
her toilet by her own maid. A party of the 
house servants, some eight or ten in number, 
go from room to room and knock, with the re. 
quest, ‘‘ Please, ma’m, let us come in and see 
how you looks.” Of course the§ request is 
never refused. As the group reach my door, 
Milly says, ‘ Plague take it! I was hopin’ you'd 
be all done ’fore dem gals got hur.’’ 

““Why do you allow them to come in?” asks 
Miss Boyd, who is rooming with me. 

“Oh,” L reply, ‘“‘it would hugt their feelings 
not to let them see us dress ; it is one of their 
greatest delights to see their young ladies dress 
for a party, and their admiration, though gross 
flattery, is seldom unwelcome.” 

‘‘Do you really care enough for your slaves 
to avoid hurting their feelings?’’ she asks. 

‘* Yes, indeed!’ is my answer. ‘‘ While we 
often slap them and sometimes punish severely 
for misconduct, I know no one who would will- 
ingly and calmly hurt a servant's feelings. 
They are very sensitive, and a slight to their 


| affections by either master or mistress is keenly 


‘Well, Milly, it is awful late, so let’s get | 


ready for sleep,” is my only reply to this ac- 
cusation. 


January 27th. 
The marriage is over, anda grand time we 
had. Sam said he never enjoyed a wedding 


more. Julia looked lovely, but so frail. Doctor | 


Herndon so proud, strong, and withal so tender, 
that, had I not known his noble character, I 
would have trusted him then and there with 
the happiness of my best friend. The ceremony 
was performed in the large, oid parlor—where 
80 many generations of the Baxters have been 
courted and married. The walls were dressed 
beautifully with evergreens by the skilful hands 
of Aunt Clary, who is devoted to Julia, and has 
much artistic taste. The furniture plain but 
stately with age, the only modern article being 
Julia’s piano. One end of the room is occupied 
by the huge fireplace, where many a young 





| 
| 


felt.”’ 

By this time Milly has opened the door, and 
Iam the centre of an admiring group. One of 
the young girls is anxious to assist Milly in 
putting the last touches to my dress, which she 
politely declines by saying, ‘‘1 rather fix my 
missis myself, thank you. Eyes on, hands off.” 
One little imp of ten comes up and slyly feels 
the light folds of my dress as it lays on the floor, 
which her older sister perceiving, snatches her 
away, saying :— 

‘‘Let Miss Nelly’s coat ’lone; ain’t you got 
no manners? Go ‘long down sta’rs, go!” and 
she is ingloriously pushed out of the door to 
ery in the passage until her sister is elsewhere 
engaged, when she watches her chance and 
returns. 

One comes up to me and says, ‘“ Miss Nelly, 
you looks jest as pretty as Miss July. Ireckon 
marster doctor think you de bride.”’ 

“Now, ain’t dat neck good ’nough to eat?” 
and I feel a warm kiss on my bare shoulder, as 
another comes behind me. ‘ Dere! I done got 


giant, cut down in his prime, lies, a helpless | one kiss, ’tain’t de fust one needer ; I kissed 
victim to the destruction that roars around ; 
grand light-wood knots, piled on in profusion, 
light up the room and cast weird shadows in and 
out among the massive furniture. Although it 


| 


Miss July ’fore she dressed.” 

They look with awe on Miss Boyd, who is 
dressed much more elaborately than I am, 
until one of the older women says, “‘ Miss Boyd 
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POETRY. 








clean beat all de ladies, she dressed so fine. 
She look magnificous. I reckon you catch one 
of our young gent’men for a beau.”’ 


We then walk across the room for their | while, and left the room. 


gratification, and are pronounced ‘powerful 
grand,” ‘‘splendiferous,”’ and the like, and 
with a courtesy they leave us to continue their 
tour of inspection. 
Milly said I looked prettier than I ever did 
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| morning, the old folks gave up the floor, and 
| left the parlor to our occupation. Edwin Fair- 
| fax told the musicians they might rest for a 
He soon returned 
with four little negro boys, and, after telling 
, the gentlemen to select their partners, told the 
| boys to clap Juba. 
| They began with delight, slowly at first, 
| clapping both hands together, then striking one 


before ; but she tells me that so often that she | knee, increasing in speed and excitement with 


is no criterion. I know I was looking my best. 

As Mortimer Herndon and I followed Mabel 
and Sam down stairs, Sam looked back to 
whisper, ‘‘Coz, you do justice to the occasion.” 
I can say “give no higher praise.”” I wish 
I knew what Mr. Herndon thought. He looked 
at me with such a comical smile as we entered 
the parlor; later in the evening I found out 
the reason. He overheard Milly—who with 
some of the servants were standing at the foot 
of the staircase watching the bridal party come 


down—say, ‘‘ Miss Nelly and her ’scort step- | 


pin’ mighty grand, but dere ’s mor ’n me leaves 
home folks beaux outen dere way when dey 
visitin’. 
lockin’ arms wid dat Mr. Herndon. 
to tell him if de Lord spares me.’’ 


I means 


After the solemn ceremony was over, and | 


congratulations had been extended, everybody 
gave themselves up to an evening of unalloyed 
pleasure. I was introduced to numbers of 
gentlemen, some dull, others highly interesting. 
Mr. Herndon was very attentive. He said, 
“You belong to me ev-officio. I see my friend 
the widower looking daggers at me, but both 
he and ‘home folks beaux’ must surrender 
their claim to-night if for no longer.’’ 

About ten o’clock the colored men brought 
in many large waiters, with plates, cups and 
saucers, knives, forks, and spoons ; hot breads 
of all kinds; meats, oysters, salads, poultry, 
tea, and coffee. Afterwards delicious cakes, 
fruits, jellies, ices, and in fact everything that 
could be desired, and all prepared on the plan- 
tation by Mrs. Baxter and her servants. Ac- 


cording to our usual custom, the bridemaids 

and groomsmen served the guests, the servants | 
We all enjoyed this part | 
of the fun very much ; but especially the awk- | 
ward attempts of the gentlemen to keep up | 
with the rapid movements of the girls, as we | 


holding the waiters. 


fairly flew backwards and forwards in our 
efforts to outshine the gentlemen as waiters. 
It was one o’clock before the parlors could be 
cleared for dancing. 

Six negro musicians were then brought in to 
play the fiddle and banjo. Everybody, old and 
young, joined inthe dance. I danced as I never 
danced before; and such music to make one 


I wish Mars George hur to see her | 


forget everything but the delicious sense of | 


motion. 
would have been out of place with the sur- 
roundings. 

Late in the night, or rather early in the 


No piano can come up to it, and | 


| each blow, until the whole body becomes ex- 
| hilarated, whistling in perfect time. The faster 
| they clap the more rapidly the dance goes on. 
I took my place with the others, but soon be- 
came so convulsed with laughter at their antics 
Thad to give up and sit down. But Bart Fair- 
| fax and Mabel Elliott spun round and round 
| that room until all the rest stopped dancing to 
watchthem. The faster they danced the louder 
Will ordered the boys to clap, until you could 
scarcely see their feet move, and I thought the 
negroes would clap their hands off. At last 
Colonel Baxter caught Mabel in his arms, and 
declared she should not dance another step. 

We retired after breakfast, and slept about 
two hours, when we were called up to get ready 

for a ride of four miles, as we are invited to 
| dine at “Greenland,” the residence of Doctor 
| Herndon’s sister, Mrs. Minor. We have invi- 
tations for every day during the next two 
weeks. But I must stop, as I have promised 
to dress Milly after supper, as there is a grand 
party below stairs to-night.’’ 


| There, girls, I'll stop now, as I know you 
are impatient to hear that sewing machine, 
/ and I am apt to forget that these reminiscences 
are not as interesting to others as they are to 
myself. 





DEPRECATION. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 





I CANNOT bear it; it is too bright 
For this poor aching brow of mine; 
The ivy sprays are silver white. 
And the laurel leaves are all of light, 
Yet oh, it is a chastened shrine, 
On which to lay, with lone appeal, 
The garland gift and the starry seal. 


The chaplet I know is very fair, 

But it seems so like a weary weight, 
Though fashioned all with loving care, 
With many a wistful word and prayer, 
| A token and trust that is choice and rare, 

Dear hands have wrought too late. 

A precious prize, not worn, but won, 

A sweet, sad service of life-work done, 
And laurel and life, with the love of years, 
I give to thee, Lord, with praise and tears. 


eR Pret ee eee 
A coop servant makes a good master. 


WHEREVER the speech is corrupted, so is the 
mind, 
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PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE, 


BY J. ©. BOOTH. 








Ir is a truly difficult task to delineate the 
state of mankind in the earlier ages of the 
world, and to present a perfect record of 
events and the persons concerned in them. 
Even to a comparatively late date history is 
not to be relied upon as truthful in every re- 
spect, from the fact that superstition and fable 
possessed for-a long time a firm hold upon the 
minds of the people of that barbarous age, and 
it was almost impossible for them to write the 
annals of their time without representing as 
positive facts the legends taught them by their 
fathers. The almost entire absence of written 
records in the earlier ages contributed much 
toward making the history of early events vague 
and uncertain, and when their exploits were, 
in a great part, handed down from memory, 
from generation to generation, through the 


medium of poetry recited at their games and- 


festivals, it is not surprising that the chroni- 
cles of their nation are filled with battles that 
never were fought, and commanders who were 
never inaugurated. In later times, however, 
as learning progressed, superstition gradually 
gave way, and from that time only do we ob- 
tain reliable information on historical subjects. 

The first restorers of learning in Europe 
were the Arabians, a rude and warlike nation 








who possessed a power of invention fitted to 
advance in every science which was the ob- 
ject of his study ; he made important discover- 
ies in astronomy, chemistry, and medicine; 
yet this genius believed in an elixir of life, and 
the transmutation of metals into gold. A 
general taste prevailed at this time for poetical 
composition. The troubadours wrote sonnets 
and ballads, and excelled in extempore dia- 
logues on the subject of love; they contended 
for the prize of poetry at solemn meetings, 
and illustrious ladies attended to decide be 
tween the rival bards. Among those cele- 
brated as troubadours of eminence are Richard 


| 1, of England, and Frederick I., Emperor of 


Germany. The transference of the papal seat 
in the fourteenth century familiarized the 


| Italian poets with the songs of the troubadours, 


| 


| Dante. 


and gave a provincial style to their writings, 
which is at once noticed in the poetry of 
It was not until the fall of the East- 


ern Empire at the end of the fifteenth century 
| that a taste for polite literature extended over 


the whole of Europe. A successfon of popes 
possessing a liberal spirit, and above all the 


' discovery of the art of printing, contributed 
; much to the rapid advancement of knowledge. 


Angelo, Titian, and others, and at the same 


before the advent of Mahomet, but which ex- | 


tended its dominions, in a few years after his 
death, over a considerable part of the Old 
World ; these people, becoming acquainted with 
some of the Greek authors, discovered and 
justly appreciated, the knowledge and im- 
provement to be derived from them. The 
caliphs obtained copies of the ancient manu- 
scripts, and caused them to be translated iuto 
Arabic, holding in great esteem those treating 
of mathematics and physics. They dissemi- 
nated their knowledge, and founded schools 
and colleges in all the countries which they 
subdued. 

The western part of Europe became first ac- 
quainted with ancient learning through the 
medium of these translations. Charlemagne, 
in the eighth century, caused Latin copies to 
be made, and also founded institutions pro- 
moting learning, commerce, and agriculture. 
From his time must we date the birth of mod- 
ern society. In England, also, at the same 
period, Alfred introduced a taste for literature 
among his subjects. It is wonderful to see 


with how great rapidity those half-civilized 
people, by the influence of learning, became 
respected and powerful, and formed themselves 
into three distinct nations—France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century ap- 
peared the distinguished genius Roger Bacon, 


| tion. 


In enumerating the great changes which 
characterized the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the high state of advancement in the 
fine arts is to be noticed. At this time lived 
the distinguished painters Raphael, Michael 


period the church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, ex- 
hibited the noblest specimen of architecture In 
the world. We can see how much literature 
and the sciences are indebted to the art of 
printing for their advancement and dissemina- 


| criticism, poetry, and history make rapid ad- 
| vancement. 


| 
| 


* At this time appears Bacon, the most pro- 
found philosopher, and perhaps the most uni- 


| versal genius, that any age has produced. 


Says an English writer, ‘‘We owe to Bacon 
the sure method of advancement in knowledge 
by experiment and observation of nature, 
instead of system and conjecture.’’ In the 
seventeenth century lived also Galileo and 
Napier, who made important discoveries in 


| astronomy ; and later in the day, Locke and 


his contemporary Newton. The lyric poetry 
of the sixteenth century—of Spenser, Surry, 
Sydney, and even Shakspeare—is somewhat 
harsh and inharmonious; nor is there much 
improvement till the time of Cowley. Ata 
later day Dryden carried lyric poetry to per- 
fection. The compositions for the French 
stage, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
are models of a correct and polished taste. 
The most noted of the French writers were 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. From this 
time forward we notice a rapid advancement 
in literature and science, as well as in other 


From that period classical learning, ° 
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MISS LE ROY. 


branches of learning, and a state of society 


reaching a higher degree of culture day by 
day. 
historians, and the men of science of the present 
day—persons with whom all are familiar, and 
whose works every true lover of literature 
cannot fail to admire and cherish as master- 
pieces of thought and composition. 

The educated man of the present century is 
not content, as once, to pass his time in lux- 
urious ease, satisfied with the present, and 
regardless of the future ; but is occupied with 
plans for the advancement of society and the 
promotion of culture and refinement, and 
finally is able to retire from the busy turmoil 
of life exclaiming, with the ancient bard, ‘I 
have raised a monument more lasting than 
brass, and more sublime than the regal eleva- 
tion of pyramids, which neither the wasting 
rain nor the innumerable succession of years 
will be able to destroy.” 


oe 


MISS LE ROY. 


BY Z. J. 








Auu Lynn had gone wild over her. Our one 
little newspaper appeared triumphant, with 
her name in great capitals, and filled with 
glowing accounts of her great loveliness and 
grace, as well as voice. But then Lynn had 
never seen or heard any one like her before. 
No wonder the people raved, and the dark lit- 
tle theatre was crowded nightly, and: all the 
pretty flowers our town could boast of were in 
constant demand! 

I told Cousin Max one morning, whilst pour- 
ing his coffee, that he had spenta small fortune 
in bouquets, and all for what? ‘For the love- 
liest woman and singer in the land!” he had 
replied, with emphasis, and I had tossed my 
head incredulously, and neglected to put any 
sugar in his cup, just to punish him. 

“You shall see her to-night,’’ my cousin con- 
tinued, ‘‘then I am quite sure you will agree 
with me.”’ 

**I do not want to see her,”’’ said I, falsely. 
I had been impatient all the week to see and 


hear her; but had been kept indoors with a | 


miserable cold. 

“Yes you do,’’ remarked Max, quietly and 
provokingly, ‘‘so do not waste your fine sto- 
ries.’’ 

‘I sha’n’t look at her if I go!” 

“Well, you can hear her?” 

“No; I will put my fingers in my ears.” 

“That would be lady-like.”’ 

“I do not care!” cried I, nearly choking my- 
self, in my eagerness to speak with a piece of 
hot, buttered muffin. ‘1 know Ishall not like 
her; I never like people who are so universally 
praised.’’ 

Max laughed, finished his bitter coffee with- 


It is‘useless to enumerate the poets, the 
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| out complaint, and went off to buy more flow- 
| ers for that Misé Le Roy. 

But that night I went with my cousin—went 
| to hear this ‘‘ marvellous” singer, with my heart 
| set hard against her. The house was packed— 
one sea of eager human faces—and the main 
aisle was almost entirely filled with brilliant, 
exquisite flowers. I looked at them indig- 
nantly. ‘Would she half appreciate them?’ 
I wondered. 

I had formed my opinion of this Miss Le Roy 
—somewhat hastily and without any founda- 
tion whatever, I must confess—and I pictured 
| her a vain, frivolous woman, craving only ad- 
miration and applause. I did not think she 
would care for anything so simple as fiowers. 
Now, if they were jewels—something she could 
wear and look beautiful in—they would most 
likely please her, I imagined; but being only 
flowers, that will soon fade and be of no use, 
how little will she prize them! I could not 
help telling Max what 1 thought, but he only 
siniled, in his provoking way, and said: ‘ Wait 
until you see her.”’ 

The curtain—a shabby, faded affair —rose 
at length, revealing the stage in all its barren- 
ness—the feeble little orchestra made a grand 
effort to play an opening overture in unison 
—and the “fifth grand concert of the season,”’ 
| quoting our programmes, began. 

A nervous little man in a tight-fitting, un- 
comfortable looking suit of black came for- 
ward, made his bow, and sang, ‘‘Oh, fly with 
me!’’ inatimid, high baritone. Then followed 
a ‘‘fine harp performance,” again quoting from 
| our programme, by a young (?) lady, youth- 
fully attired in pink with white trimmings. A 
fierce looking bass then roared, ‘*Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,” and finally, to my de- 
light, Miss Le Roy made her appearance. 

I leaned forward eagerly in my seat ready to 
criticize, and selfishly keeping my opera-glass 
to myself—never once thinking to offcr it to 
Max. But the glass brought out no defects ; 
the delicate oval face, seen through it so clearly, 
was one of great beauty, innocent of either 
paint or powder. 

She wore some sort of a dark wine-colored 
| dress, with bits of creamy old lace at her throat 
and wrists, and white azaleas crowning her 
blue-black hair. Very lovely! 1 could not 
help thinking ; then I turned and caught Max 
watching me with an amused expression. 

I frowned defiantly, but soon forgot him in 
listening to Miss Le Roy singing. 1 had never 
heard such a simply perfect voice. 

Ah! it was not strange that all Lynn raved. 
She was equal, I think, to the new prima-donna 
N , any day! At times she would seem 
| fairly to electrify the audience, and the cry of 
‘‘Brava! brava!’’ rang out again and again. 

For some moments after ber voice had ceased, 
the entire house remained hushed and still. 
The enthusiasm was too great for the instant, 
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to find vent in mere applause. Then the old 
wooden building almost shook with the storm 
of excitement that suddenly burst forth, and 
the small stage was quite strewn with flowers. 

I glanced at Max. He was very pale, and 
his eyes fairly d.zzled me, they were so bright. 
Presently he leaned over our box and dropped 
a cluster of cream-white roses, that he had been 
carrying tenderly all the evening, at Miss Le | 
Roy’s feet. 

She picked them up quickly, and fastened | 
them in her dress, with a little smile towards | 
us of thanks. Then, in response to the hearty 
encore she had received, she sang some gay, 
trilling little thing, that won my heart com- 
pletely. 

“*Max,”’ said I, on our way home, ‘‘I wonder 
you do not fall in love with Miss Le Roy; I 
could easily.’ 

‘**Perhaps 1 have,’”’ he observed, quietly. 

The following day proved the truth of his 
words. 
all aglow with a great happiness, and bade me 
“wish him joy.” 

‘* What has happened, Max?” 1 cried. 

“Something that will surprise you not a lit- 
tle, cousin mine.’’ 

“Something that evidently pleases you. Tell 
me,”’ I said. 

Max came and bent over me, taking both my 
hands in his. “She has promised to be my 
wife,’’ was what he told me. 

“She! Who?” I exclaimed, excitedly. 

“Can you not guess? Who did I tell you I 
loved, last night?’ a little reproachfully. 

“Oh! Miss Le Roy. You cannot be in ear- 
nest, Max?” 

‘Tam, surely.” 

Then I cried a little bit, I think, for although 
I now admired this Miss Le Roy very much, I 
hardly liked the idea of her having taken such | 
complete possession of my Cousin Max’s big | 
heart. 

“You must not ery, little girl, You must 
be glad for my sake, for I am the happiest 
man in the world.” 

“But what made her love you?” with a sus- 
picion of a sob in my voice. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” laughed Max. 
“You are not very complimentary, young 
lady.”’ 

“You have only known her a week!” I 
cTied, indignantly, and not heeding his remark. 

“I know, and it does seem a little strange 
that I grew to love her in so short a time; but 
hereafter, little cousin, I shall believe most 
firmly in your doctrine of Fate. Are you sat- 
isfied ?”’ this smilingly. 

“‘Are you sure she loves you?’ I asked, 
still incredulous. 

‘Quite ; otherwise I should not be so happy. 
Yes, she confessed to-day, this morning, that 
she had liked me from the first night of our 
meeting, and that I had seemed like an old 


For he came to me with his fine face | 





| friend, somehow. And now I aim very cer- 
| tain, little girl, that she more than likes me. 
| Good old John Beardsley! how I bless the fel- 
| low! for he introduced me to her the night of 
| her first concert in Lynn. I have been to see 
her every day since. Her mother—a dear, 
| white-haired old lady—is travelling with her, 

| and it is amusing, as well as pretty, to see the 

| pride she takes in her daughter’s wonderful 

| voice. Miss Le Roy says she believes her 
| mother enjoys the applause she receives more 
than she does herself.” 

“Then she does enjoy it?’’ I observed. 

“Of course! What true woman would not? 
| It is very natural. Would not my little cousin 
enjoy it were she, too, a great singer?’ in- 
| quires Max, laughingly. 
| I was obliged to confess to myself that I 
should, but 1 did not deign to answer him. 
| “Tell me some more about her,’ 1 merely 
| said. 

“There is little to tell. She has led a very 
| quiet life until within the last few years; liy- 
| ing with her mother in a dull little town, some- 
| thing similar to this, until the death of 
| father caused such a change in their cir 
| stances that something had to be done ina way 
| of support. Then it was that Lucile—Miss Le 
Roy, I mean—used her voice, which had been 
| most highly cultivated, to advantage, render- 
| ing herself and mother independent by her own 
efforts alone.”’ 

‘*Then her name is Lucile? Lucile Le Roy! 
Very pretty, is it not?’”? Max laughed, and 
pinched my cheek. 

“T think so. And now good-by!”’ and then 
he went off gayly to find mamma and tell her. 

After he liad gone, I sat thinking for some 
little time quite sadly. Max had always been 
| more like a brother to me than a cousin, andI 

| had always looked upon him as such ever since 

‘he had come to our house to live, a little rosy- 

faced, mischievous boy. And now I felt, 
| somehow, as though this very lovely Miss Le 
Roy was going to take him away from me, and 
| perhaps cause him to forget me, and I did not 


| like ig at all. 


| 
| 
| 





A clear, fresh morning, with the sky deli- 
| ciously blue, and the sunlight falling in warm, 
| golden patches on the rose-terrace. It is Max’s 
| wedding-day, and could not be fairer. I am 
| glad on his account, and I am also generous 
| enough to be a little bit glad on Miss Le Roy’s 
| as well, for it cannot be pleasant to be married 

on a stormy day. 

Max’s engagement has been decidedly brief. 
| He imagined singing in public was wearing 
| upon Miss Le Roy, and it was true that ber 
| lovely face was growing a trifle sharper in out- 
| line, and the pretty pink tint in her cheeks 
fading a little; so Max only consented to her 
| fulfilling one other engagement—that a more 
| imperative one, being in some large city-~and 
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then cancelled all others, and brought her and 
her mother back triumphantly to Lynn. They 
are now, at mamma’s wish, stopping with us, 
and I have given up to Lucile my own cosey 
blue room, for which I have received many 
thanks and several kisses from Max. 

I must confess that I like Miss Le Roy 
greatly, she is so charming in every way. I 
am jealous of her no longer, and consider my 
cousin a very fortunate man. However, I 
think her chief charm lies in the way she lis- 
tens when any one talks; with so much atten- 
tion, and apparent interest. It makes one feel 
as though they were constantly saying some- 
thing very pleasant, witty, or entertaining. I 
am always quite proud of my conversational 
powers when in her society. 

“Little cousin!’ calls Max from the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Tam coming!” cry I, and slip on my white 
dress—for I am to be bridemaid—and hurry 
down. 

Lucile is standing with Max in the hail, 
leaning on his arm, radiant in gleaming silk 
and pearls, with her lovely face flushed and 
happy, seen through a cloudy mist of tulle. 

“Would you keep the marriage service wait- 
ing, little lady ?’’ asks cousin, gay and hand- 
some, siniling down at me. 

“Has the carriage come ?” I inquire, smooth- 
ing down my dress, and trying to get a peep 
at myself in the hall glass. 

“Yes, and the two mammas already gone. 
Come, cousin mine, you look very well.’’ 

Iredden, my maneuvre being detected, and 
follow obediently to the carriage. 

The day grows more perfect ; the sun shining 
in brightly through the stained glass window 
of the oldest, grayest church Lynn can boast 
of, turning the bride’s white roses into vivid 
red ones, and shedding a ruby glow over the 
entire little group gathered around the chancel- 
tailing. Max has just placed the ring on Lu- 
cile’s slender finger, and all Lynn regrets 
there is no longer a Miss Le Roy. 





——— 
EXPECTATION. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 





AND so he will come to-day! 
And my heart is all aglow— 
Is al] aglow with my love for him, * 
And he loves me well, I Know. 
The sky never-looked so fair, 
The birds never sang so sweet; 
I’m sure they know of my heart's great joy, 
And the sunbeams kiss my feet. 
Lo, the morning-glories bright 
All nod as I pass them by, 
And the roses smile as they seem to say, 
**We know that your love draws nigh.” 
And se he will come to-day, 
At the golden time of noon! 
Now the hours are all too long, too long; 
But then they will pass too soon. 





THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 








A GOLDEN sunset was beginning to weave its 
fading splendors with the purple mists of twi- 
light. Those rural sounds, which, as Cowper 
says :— 

“ Exhilarate the spirit, 

And restore the tone of languid nature,” 
were gradually lapsing into silence. The twit- 
ter of the swallows, as flying in circles, they 
one by one slipped into their nests under the 
eaves of the barn, soon ceased, and only the 
night-hawk, with the crescent-like curve of his 
wings sharply defined against the sky as he 
flew, continued at intervals to utter his one 
monotonous note. Even that will now cease, 
for he has reached a place where he sees be- 
neath him, in the hollow of a gray rock, his 


| mate carefully brooding her unfledged young. 


With a note, different, deeper, fuller, and more 


; emphatic than those previously uttered, after 


| 





whirling swiftly in rapidly diminishing circles, 
with a sudden plunge he reaches his mate on 
the rock with her callow young. What a joy- 
ful stir and flutter there is, and what a peeping 
out of little heads from under their mother’s 
wing, and how cheerful, soft, and sweet the 
chirping voices that greet him, for even in a 
family of hawks there are ties of love and 
manifestations of endearment and joy. 

The wind which, as it passed, gave the green 
leaves that delicious shiver, which carries with 
it a sense of grateful coolness, now breathes so 
low as to seem like ‘‘soft floatings from a faint- 
heard hymning of airy tongues.”’ 

Leaning against the outer door-post of a 
large, roomy old farm-house, so low-studded 
as to invite the morning-glory vines to creep 
to the eaves, stood a young girl, the beauty and 
grace of whose figure was heightened rather 
than impaired by the simplicity of her dress. 
The spirit now looking through her large brown 
eyes indicated a pensive thoughtfulness, chang- 
ing now and then to a sunny glow, which irra- 
diated her whole countenance. If features, 
regular and of faultless outline are essentiai 
to beauty, hers being irregular, she could not 
have been called handsome. And yet her 
bright, clear complexion, fine forehead, rich 
chestnut hair, abundant and wavy, her red 
lips, around which hovered those sweet curves, 
the impress of the kindlier emotions, which, 
taking root in the heart bloom into deeds of 
benevolence, formed an ensemble both charm- 
ing and lovable. 

‘*Salome,’’ said Mrs. Trask, a pleasant, quiet- 
looking woman, who sat gathering yarn from 
a spindle on to what was called a clock-reel, 
‘*Salome,’’ said she, looking up from her work, 
“‘what are you thinking about ?’’ 

A faint deprecatory smile flitted over the 
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young girl’s face, as she said: ‘*‘ While con- 
templating the picturesque beauty of the scene 
and the serenity of the hour, what the poet 
says came into my mind, and made me think, 
like him, that 

“ * Life is the rose’s hope, while yet unblown.’” 

‘* Well, the poet you speak of has a pleasant, 
pretty way of expressing himself; but I like to 


think of something that seems more real. I | 


kind a-thought you were looking at the new | 
| She had no time to sing more, when some one 


| near by said :— 


school-house.”’ 
**I did notice it, among other things.”’ 


“You can see it plain as day through an | 


opening just to the right of the great rock.”’ 

“Yes, and from the windows of the west 
chamber.” 

‘* Have you been into it yet?” 

“No; but 1 intend to the first opportunity.”’ 

** Well, 1’ll say this about it, and that is, ac- 
cording to my mind, there isn’t another spot 
in Marlborough so pleasant and convenient for 
a school-house as the one where it stands.”’ 

**T think the same as you do relative to that,”’ 
said Salome. ‘In external appearances it har- 
monizes with its surroundings. It is not such 
as to throw all other buildings into the shade, 
while with an air of ostentation and scorn, it 
seems to say: ‘How much more splendid I am 
than the rest of you, particularly my predeces- 
sor.’ On the contrary, it is in keeping with 
the other buildings, and in a way, better ima- 
gined than described, has an air of good-na- 
tured simplicity pleasant to behold. The true 
secret of this, no doubt, is owing to its evident 
adaptation to what is required of a school- 

“house in a place like this.” 

‘No doubt,” said Mrs. Trask. 

“It has, therefore, at the outset,’ Salome 
went on to say, ‘‘achieved a good name, which, 
according to an old French adage, ‘is better 
than a golden girdle.’”’ 

**Or, as Solomon says in his Proverbs, ‘ bet- 
ter than precious ointment,’ ’’ said Mrs. Trask. 

“I heard a lady say the other day, she be- 


| sound of days that are no more? 





lieved, judging from her own observation and | 


experience, that among the different social 
bonds which unite those composing a commu- 
nity, for the purpose of making them wiser, 
better, and happier, the school-house should 
go hand in hand with places set apart for Di- 
vine warship; thus causing the influences of 
the one to co-operate and harmonize with those 
of the other. In the school-house the initia- 
tory steps are, or ought to be taken, for under- 


standing and reverencing not only whatis prac- | 


tically useful, but what ina moral and religious | 
| disrepute into which the sanguineous hue had 


sense is truly good, noble, and beautiful.” 


To those who do this in the true spirit, it will | 


lead to that realization of the beauty of holi- 
ness, which enables its possessor to go bravely 
and cheerfully on, and perform, uncomplain- 
ingly, whatever duties may be required. 

For a while the silence remained unbroken. 
Then through the air stole a few clear, liquid 


| 





notes. It was the voice of the robin, dreaming, 
perhaps, so Salome thought, of cherries, req 
and juicy, and the dew in flower-cups, such as 
he and his mate and the young robins feasted 
on in the cool of the morning. Taking her 
key-note from the robin’s song, she sang ina 
rich voice, and free, careless way :— 
“* While all the neighbors shoot thee ‘round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Where thou may’st warble, eat, and dwell.” 


‘Does not Ossian hear a voice? or is it the 
Often, like 
the evening sun, comes the memory of former 
times to my soul.”’ 

Salome had not heard the coming footsteps 
of him who repeated these words, they had 
been so muffled in the soft grass ; but she knew 


| the voice, and turned towards him with a smile 


and words of welcome. 

Mrs. Trask, too, when she saw who it was, 
said: ‘‘1’m glad to see you, Mr. Wilmore. 
Come in and sit a while.”’ 

“Thank you! but I'll sit in this garden 
chair. Ina summer gloaming like this, I like 
to have nothing between me and the blue cepe 
of heaven.”’ 

Mr. Wilmore was a fine specimen of an octo- 
genarian. Time had dealt gently with him. 
Tlis tall, symmetrical figure remained unbent, 
and in his movements there was still much of 
that freedom and grace which had distinguished 
him in the prime of manhood. His hair, too, 
was still spared. Its only change was from 
sable to silver, and instead of being tied ina 
queue with a black ribbon, the style prescribed 
by fashion, was free to fallin curls over bis 
shoulders. He might have sat for an ideal pic 
ture of Ossian, tlie son of Fingal, from whom 
he had just quoted. 

‘‘Salome and I have been talking about the 
new school-house,’’ said Mrs. Trask. 

“TI think that I should better like to talk 
about the old one, where I went when I wasa 
boy. With your leave, and yours, Miss Salome, 
we will take a retrospective glance down the 
dim vistas of the past. There, quickened by 
imagination, the mist of years roll away, and 
I see this old school-house standing in the pris 
tine glory of its first coat of paint, which the 
coutrast of surrounding verdure makes brighter 
and more vivid. Since that time, more than 
once it has appeared in a new dress. Red was 
thought to be the proper color for a schoo 
house when I was young, notwithstanding the 


fallen from being associated with the red-coats 
worn by the Britishers, who fought under 
Cornwallis and others to prevent the freedom 
of the Americans. 

‘Sometimes, when passing the old-school 
house, I almost fancy I hear a low, weird mut- 
mur, with now and then a touch of sweetness 
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in it, steal from the windows. It makes me 
think of the pleasant words of a song, sung by 
one whose voice will be heard no more. ‘They 
were like the calm dew of the morning on the 
pill of roes, when the sun is faint on its side, 
and the lake settled and blue in the vale.’ As 
Llisten to the low, sad sounds, ‘mournful yet 
pleasant to the soul,’ they change to those so 
clear, silvery, and entrancing, with little inter- 
ludes of laughter rippling through them, that 
| know the lips that breathe them must be 
fresh and red as the roses which crown the 
month of June. 

“Yes, there they are, and it being recess, a 
bevy of blooming girls are gathered near the 
window ; some with eyes black as the ripe sloe, 
others of a mellow brown, or of a blue serene 
and beautiful as the sky, while the faces of all 
are beaming with that sunny, eloquent bright- 
ness Which wells up from cheerful hearts. 

“The picture vanishes, and now, looking 
through the same window, I see the school- 
master sitting in dignified silence at his desk, 
with ruler, inkstand, and a pile of writing- 
books before him. At his right hand lies a 
ferule, that instrument of correction, suggest- 
ad, it may be, by the Oriental made of punish- 
ment called the bastinado, ‘in which the blows 
are applied to the soles of the feet’ instead of 
the palms of the hands. 

“There is nothing in the schoolmaster’s 
countenance which could cause the shadow of 
a supposition that, like the poet Thomson, he 
considered it a 

‘Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

And teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 
There were those who thought that shooting 
partridges would be to him a more congenial 
employment. Nevertheless, at the appointed 
time, he never failed to be at his post. Each 
boy, as he entered the school-room, removed 
hishat and made a low bow. Nor did either 
of the girls, with cheeks aglow by the exercise 
of walking half a mile, more or less,. fail to 
make her best, most graceful courtesy—not so 
much, it may be feared, in honor of the school- 
master, as from a consciousness that the 
glances of more than one pair of keen, admir- 
ing eyes were directed that way. To his credit 
it spoken, that whatever Iongings he might 
lave for field-sports, he held them rigorously 
inabeyance. He was a thorough-going disci- 
plinarian, and was firm in the belief that to 
spare the rod was to spoil the child. It was 
hot in his time that 
‘Stern discipline, a faithful servant, long 
Verlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died.’” 

“* Requiescat in pace,’ I say,’’ said Salome, 
“and from his ashes, Pheenix-like, we may 
hope, will rise a successor who has the gift of 
wining garlands of praise with hard, distaste- 
ful duties, and of recognizing kindness as 
stronger than the rod, or the sword either, I 
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think, and that even little kindnesses may 
prove great ones to the recipient.’ 

“‘T had a vague consciousness of what you 
say, when I was a child,’ said Mrs. Trask. 
‘*When I was older I often asked myself the 
question, ‘why should not parents and guard- 
jans be as solicitous to cultivate the minds and 
manners of those under their care in a way to 
make them kind, gentle, and obliging, as to see 
that they are well skilled in the sciences and 
other knowledge taught in the schools?’ ” 

“ According to my mind,” said Mr. Wilmore, 
“the best that can be said of the subject is, 
that either reason is allowed to succumb to 
custom, or that people are prevented by an in- 
born coarseness from realizing the close affinity 
between amenities and morals. Some may 
even imagine that the little civilities of social 
life result from pride and vanity, instead of 
those virtues which are in direct opposition to 
selfishness, and those mean vices which self- 
ishness cherishes and evolves. No one has 
given a truer and more practical exposition of 
that politeness whose introgression into the 
heart of social life sets its secret springs into 
harmonious motion, than is contained in the 
admonition of Paul the Apostle, where he says 
to his Roman brethren: ‘Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, with brotherly love; in honor 
preferring one another.’ ”’ 

Saying thus, Mr. Wilmore rose and bade the 
ladies good-night, with all the politeness of the 
old-school. 
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SONG. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BY CLARL 





LITTLE breeze, whither away 
Bearest thou fragrance so rare? 
Doubtless, afar o’er the sunny fields 
Call thee the loved and the fair. 


Little brook, whither away, 
With thy kissing, caressing flow ? 

The flowers that bend o’er thy sparkling wave 
Are thy playfellows, I know. 

Little lark, whither away, 
Warbling with joy to the sun? 

*Tis thy heavenly mind that urges thee up, 
Thy joy in the sky alpne. 


O birds, and breezes, and brook! 
Like you could I only flee, 

With a heart full of love, to the one I love, 
What a glad world this would be! 





<ti>oaa= 
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WE spend half our lives in making mistakes, 
and waste the poor remainder in reflecting 
how easily we might have avoided them. 

“THAT man,” said Sydney Smith, “is not 
the discoverer of art who first says the thing; 
but he who says it so long, so loud, and so 
clearly, that he compels mankind to hear 
him.”* 
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THE DOBBSES. 


BY MRS. F. M. HOWARD. 








Ir was the lottery ticket that did it. Pa 


Dobbs had always been a remarkably prudent | 
man, insisting on an ocular demonstration of | 


value received before investing his capital ; 


but the blandishments of this lottery agent | 


were such that even Mr. Dobbs succumbed, 
and a dollar reluctantly left its quarters in the 
well-worn pocketbook which rested securely in 
the left breast pocket of his coat into the more 
stylish one of the stranger. We say reluctantly, 
because when dollars, dimes, and cents found 
their way into the aforesaid pocketbook, there 
was always plenty of room and to spare; no 
squeezing and crowding, but good breathing 
space, where weary cash, tired of being tossed 
about in the hurry and jam of life, could stretch 
itself, and have time for quiet reftection ; and 
especially were the dollars sure of having a 
good time. They were patted, caressed, and 
made much of before being smoothed out to 
their full length, and laid carefully in its bill 
department. 

Pa Dobbs drew a long sigh as he beheld the 
sleek gentleman disappearing around the cor- 
ner, and remarked to himself (an attentive and 
appreciative listener, by the way), “‘There’s 
that bill as Jemima was a-teasin’ of me fur, to 
fix up her old bunnit with, gone for sich tom- 
foolery. But, confound the chap! a dollar’s 
cheap enough to pay to git rid of him, and 
then, who knows ?’’ 

Who did know, remains forever doubtful, as 
Mr. Dobbs immediately went off into that land 
where airy castles rear their stately fronts, 
and ‘“‘ maybes” ‘‘ perhaps,” and “‘like-enoughs’’ 
skip and frolic to their hearts’ content, deluding 
their entertainer with many an unstable dream 
of future bliss or grandeur. ; 

He had enough of the practical left, after 
this visit to the ideal, to lock the transaction 
securely in his own breast, knowing well that 
the wrath of Mrs. Dobbs, and especially under 
the aggravation of having to wear her old bon- 
net unmillinered, was no slight obstacle to 
encounter; so at dinner he applied himself 
vigorously to the manpfacture of soft sawder, 
in which various complimentary allusions to 
the superior style of last year’s bonnets, and a 
timely remark to the effect that Mrs. Dobbs’ 
style of beauty rendered. adornment super- 
fluous, completely mollified that good lady, who 
gave vent to her gratified feelings by remarking 
to her daughter Sally, ‘Yer pa has got amazin’ 
good taste for a man; an’ if he likes my old 
bunnit so well, why, I ain’t so sot to change 
it,”’ with additional remarks ad libitum. 

Time passed on, as might have been expected, 
and the investment had long since been added 
to the dead loss column in Mr. Dobbs’ mental 
profit and loss account, when his morning’s 





| mail brought hima letter. Not directed in the 
cramped chirography which characterized hig 
usual correspondence; but with a free and 

easy business hand which proclaimed it a 
| stranger in the house of Dobbs. It quite took 
| the family by surprise, and pa Dobbs felt hur. 
riedly for his glasses, and turned quite pale ag 
he reflected that it might be a summons or g 
subpeena, or some other dreadful instrument 
of law sent for his special torture. 

The spectacles on, the envelope was opened, 
and, after much bumping of heads in the strife 
to get and retain the best position from which 
to look over the paternal shoulder, and after 
much spelling out and re-reading, to make 
sure of the right, the letter was deciphered as 
follows :— 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Jonn Donps—Srr: Your lottery ticket, 
bearing the number 7797, has drawn a cash 
prize of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000). Please 
draw on Third National Bank of New York 
city for the amount, and accept our congratu- 
lations. Yours, very truly, 

H. Kercuun & Co. 

* Je-ru-sa-lem!”” solemnly ejaculated Mr. 
John Dobbs, as the whole tremendous purport 
of the letter burst upon him in all its magni- 
tude. 

“Oh, lorky! I’ll bet we’ll crow over them 
Jennings girls some/’’ said Miss Susan, trium- 
phantly. 

“You mus’n’t say ‘lorky’ now,” replied 
the gravely rebuking voice of Miss Sally, the 
eldest ; ‘‘we’re rich, an’ we mus’n’t use none 
of them ’ere words.” 

“‘Sal’s puttin’ on style so quick,” observed 
young Thomas, with a burst of childhood’s 
joyous laughter, as he turned consecutive sum- 
mersaults on the hard floor. ‘I say, pa Dobbs, 
can I have five dollars all of my own when 
you get that money ?” said the young gymnast, 
to whom, prior to date, fifty cents had appeared 
a colossal fortune if possessed in his own 
right. 

“Yes, bub, yes,”’ replied Dobbs, Sr., looking 
about on his family with a beaming smile; 
“and, Jemima, you go straight an’ order just 
the best bunnit this town can scare up,” he 
continued, with a still broader smile; and 
amid many a “La, sus!” and “I never!” the 
story of the purchase of the ticket was told. 


The Dobbses had been humble people once, 
and, like many others of the same stamp, very 
much afraid some one else was going to get 4 
round above them on the social ladder and 
look down upon them; so it followed, as 4 
consequence, that, after this stroke of fortune, 
humility should become very far below par ip 
their estimation, and the important question 
beeame, not, as in the past, ‘‘ Who will associate 
with us?’’ but, one better suited to the present 
Dobbs standard of inquiry, viz., ‘‘ Who shall 
we associate with?’ 
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This grave query was the subject of many 
family councils, and it seemed as if the tedious 
process of the selection of ‘“‘our set’’ would 
never be completed, especially as many of 
those considered eligible refused the selection, 
and declined to bow before a calf gilded even 
fifty thousand dollars deep. 

All this was a mystery te the Dobbses, who 
had supposed, to usea vulgar phrase which often 
graced the conversation of the private family 
circle, that it only ‘‘takes money to make the 
mare go;”’ and when that quadruped, with 
plenty of money to accelerate her motions, 
refused to move in the desired social direction, 
her drivers were at a loss to know what to do. 
No house in town was more elegant than theirs ; 
no silks could stand alone more imposingly 
than did Mrs. Dobbs’; the girls had snubbed 
their old beaux (the blacksmith’s son, and the 
young man who earned his daily bread by dis- 
pensing shining tin-ware throughout the coun- 
tryin return for paper-rags and old iron); and 
Miss Sally ordered her dressmaker around 
equai to the haughtiest heroine in her last 
novel; still no improvement was discernible. 

At last a happy thought struck the family 
nind. Without doubt, Miss Susan suggested, 
the reason so few of the élite had called to 
make their acquaintance was that they had 
mitted the usual housewarming, which cus- 
tomarily followed the establishment of a home, 
aid the explanation was so beautifully simple, 
0 entirely reasonable, that the motion that 
the oversight be at once remedied was seconded 
and carried without a dissenting voice. As 
none of the family had ever attended a real 
creme de la créme affair of the kind, the execu- 
tion of the scheme was necessarily attended 
with difficulties. 

The first mountain which presented itself 
was the invitations, and it was only after a 
quire of paper, a dozen pens, and Miss Sally’s 
temper were fully used up, that a satisfactory 
form was fixed upon for the printer. These, 
together with the wear and tear of the dic- 
tionary, might have been saved, had the com- 
position of the notes been left to the discretion 
of that functionary; but it was not, and the 





doubt), and the remark, ‘‘ Ah, the Dobbses are 
going to give a party! ha, ha, ha!’’ became 
current at every street corner. 

Mrs. Dobbs pronounced the notes ‘very 
pretty,” and in young Thomas’s eyes they were 
‘‘old persimmons,”’ but Miss Susan turned up 
her nose, which was an unnecessary exertion, 
as nature had given it an aristocratic lift in 
advance, as she remarked :— 

“The notes is well enough; but, sakes, what 
a name! I always did hate it, and now it’s 
worse than ever. Susan Dobbs! The Dobbs 
is bad enough, without having Susan tacked 
on it.’ 

“Susan ain’t so bad as Sally,’’ responded 
her sister. ‘I don’t see why pa and ma 
couldn’t ’a’ named us Arabella and Rosamond, 
or something nice.”’ 

‘‘I’m sure Soozie is a pretty name,” said ma 
Dobbs, taking up the subject in self-defence, 
“and we can call Sally ‘Sarawh,’ as Pearsall’s 
folks do their Sally. It’s because we don’t 
speak ’em polite that makes ’em so bad.’’ 

‘‘But there is the ‘Dobbs’ left yet,’’ replied 
the still discontented ‘‘Soozie.’’ ‘‘I don’t see 
why we can’t change that, too; other folks do. 
Smythe’s folks used to be Smiths before they 
got rich, and the Brownays were Browns 
where they came from.” 

“We might call it Dobays,’’ said Miss 
“‘Sarawh,’? who had undoubtedly got an un- 
derstanding glimpse of Mark Twain’s descrip- 
tion of Mrs. O’Reilley’s transition to Madame 
Oraille, in ‘‘ The Gilded Age.” 

“IT can’t see as that is any prettier than 
Dobbs,” replied Mrs. Dobbs; ‘‘but’’ (meekly 
bowing to the superior judgment of her daugh- 
ter) ‘‘ask your pa when he comes in, an’ if he 
is willin’ I had just as soon be called ‘ Daubby’ 
as anything else.” 

“We must try and talk perliter,’’ said Miss 
Sally, aftera moment. ‘We say git, and go, 
and all them things as isn’t manners, jist like 
common folks, and I’m goin’ to try—I mean 
indeavor, to talk more eddicated now.” 

“‘What shall we say instead of ‘git’ and 
‘go?’’’ asked Miss Susan, in open-mouthed 
astonishment at this exhibition of her sister’s 


following, in faultless type and style, was the | superior wisdom. 


result :— 


Mr. and Mrs. John Dobbs, 
and the Miss Dobbses, 


Will be at Home on Thursday Evening next. 


If the public had been of an inquisitive turn | 


of mind, it might pertinently have inquired 
what public or private interest the announce- 
ment of this fact could have to the community ; 
but it is to be supposed the hidden meaning 
Was understood, for the recipients of the intel- 
ligence alluded to the subject among themselves 
With broad smiles (of pleasant anticipation, no 


“Why, ‘obtain,’ and ‘peramberlate,’ of 
course,”’ replied Miss Sally, tossing her head 
with lofty scorn. “I’ve been observin’ in the 
dictionary, and there’s lots of words we should 
ought to use instead of them as we do.”’ 

‘‘Better swaller the dictionary, and then 
you ’ll have it handy,” remarked Thomas, @ /a 
“terrible infant.’’ ‘I tell you what I’ll do,” 


‘he continued, after a moment’s reflection. 
| “T°ll foller you up with it when the party is 


here, and when there’s a chance to stick ina 


| big word I'll sing it out for you.”’ 


Thomas repented his brotherly suggestion 
in dust and ashes, for by it he received an in- 
troduction to the broom-handle, wielded by the 
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skilful hand of Miss Sally, who stopped not 
for dictionary words or stylish grammar as she 
poured out her wrath upon him for his imper- 
dence. 

The question of refreshments was next con- 
sidered, and it was one of perplexing interest, 
until a happy thought struck Mrs. Dobbs’ 
mind, which removed the wrinkles from her 
brow in a twinkling. The Dobbses, like every 
aristocratic (!) family, had an unpresentable 
(of course) poor relation—fearfully trouble- 
some in society, but exceedingly useful in the 
kitchen and seamstress department. The speci- 
men of the genus under present consideration 
had long officiated as cook in a family noted 
for stunning dinners and recherche suppers, 
and was therefore entirely eligible for the 
situation. 

To be sure, Mrs. Dobbs had cut her unmer- 
cifully since her rise in society ; but if she had 
any doubts of procuring her service, the sight 
of the Dobbs pocketbook reassured her. She 
was right—nothing but pressing needs would 
have induced Mrs. Grey to enter the house of 
her purse-proud relative; but necessity con- 
quered, and all went merry as a marriage bell 
in the culinary department. 

It was exasperating, to be sure, to observe 
that the baker’s man and the butcher’s boy 
paid more respect to Mrs. Grey than to the 
lofty Mrs. Dobbs, and that the “upstart crea- 
tur’? was invariably taken for the mistress of 
the house by strangers—a natural mistake, 
Mrs. Grey being a lady by virtue of birth and 
education. But necessity was also Mrs. Dobbs’ 
master for the time, and her wrath was kept 
well bottled for future use. 

The night of the party arrived, and pa 
Dobbs, in very tight pants and swallow-tail 
coat, shone resplendent in the parlor. Ma 
Dobbs had almost wished herself a man, as 
the difficulty of selecting a suitable costume 
for the evening had presented itself. The 
rival claims of silk and velvet almost crazed 
her, but the velvet finally triumphed, it being 
**so much more stylisher ;’’ and as she appeared, 
flushed and exultant, with very tight kids, a 
stupendous cotffure, and with the heavy velvet 
incasing her ample proportions, she looked 
very near as stylish as a pillow tied in the 
middle. 

Last came the daughters. “A special reporter 
would have scratched his head in despair had 
he been required to describe the intricacies of 
their apparel. Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these, and the lilies of 
the field would have been nowhere in compari- 
son. The dressmaker—foolish creature !—had, 
in her presumption, ventured to suggest plain 
white, with suitable trimmings, ag combining 
elegance and simplicity; but she was extin- 
guished in less time than it takes to tell the 
tale, and given to understand that she was ex- 





pected to manufacture a toilet which would 
eclipse all others which had ever been made in 
that vicinity, and—she succeeded. 

The party arrived—at least the Smith, Brown, 
and Jones portion of it; but, oh, wrath! those 
for whom the trouble had been made, for whom 
Mrs. Dobbs had laid awake nights in devising 
means to entertain, and spent her days in per. 
spiring agony over the stove in preparation for 
—the Pearsalls, Montagues, and their circle— 
were cosily seated at home, mentally indignant 
that ‘‘those Dobbses’”’ should have dared to 
insult them by an invitation to any of their 
vulgar doings. 

flow are the mighty fallen! The Misses 
Dobbs gnashed their teeth as they gave up all 
hope of being able to outshine the gay Miss 
Montague and haughty Sarah Pearsall, with 
the magnitude of their rings, bracelets, and 
chains, and the length of train and delicacy of 
waist pertaining to their shining silks; or, bet- 
ter still, of fascinating the brothers of those 
proud young ladies with the same, combined 
with the pink cheeks, black eyes, and wealth 
of ‘‘ warranted real water curls,’’ which gave 
such a flattering copy in the mirror. Ma Dobbs 
would have gone off by herself and had a ery 
on the subject, had she not been so thoroughly 
and magnificently mad, and the youthful 
Thomas was the only one in the family who 
was unaffected by the social catastrophe. He 
was too deeply engrossed in thoughts of the 
coming glories of supper to mind anything 
which did not interfere with that; and, as the 
absence of guests only made the certainty 
clearer that the victuals would hold out, what 
mattered it to him whether it was the Pear- 
salls or the Perkinses who stayed at home, so 
long as the result was the same? J 

The evening passed off with as little variety 
of sorrows as such evenings usually afford. 
Ma Dobbs, in a fit of self-communion, gently 
inclined her ice-cream saucer so that the melted 
portion softly escaped and started on an ex- 
ploring tour down the front of her dress, sur- 
prising from her the inadvertent exclamation, 
‘‘Drat the luck!” and the waiter, in passing & 
plate of hot oysters over Miss Sally’s head, 
missed his aim by half an inch, and succeeded 
in landing a liberal portion of the soup and 
oysters in her hair and down her back, thereby 
causing another wrathful slaughter of the 
English language. Aside from these trifles, 
everything wae lovely, and at half-past two 
the last guest had departed ; the good and bad 
were blended in one happy oblivion, as the 
Dobbses slept the sleep of the just. 

The next day there was a prolonged family 
debate, in which tears were the principal argu- 
ments used, and the upshot was that pa Dobbs 
promised to make arrangements as soon as 
possible to move to some more congenial 
sphere, where wealth should be considered an 
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equivalent for education and common sense, 
and where ‘‘stuck up’’ people should be un- 
known. 

In view of this Arcadie, the house was sold 
at an early day, and the money therefor de- 
posited in the bank with the rest of the Dobbs’ 
fund, pa Dobbs never having embarked any 
of his capital in trade, as he found plenty to 
do in supplying the numerous wants of his 
family after acquiring his fortune. The fur- 
niture was packed, and Mrs. Dobbs, seated on 
one of the packing boxes, was taking a lunch, 
when in rushed Mr. Dobbs looking very pale, 
and dancing about as frantically as a chestnut 
on a hot shovel. 

“We’re ruined, ruined !’’ he groaned, sink- 
ing down on another box. ‘It’s all lost, and 
I’m nobody but John Dobbs again!’ (Query, 
who had he been dut that personage?) 

“Ruined and lost! What do you mean?” 
eried Mrs. Dobbs, in a voice sharp with excite- 
ment and anxiety. 

“The money—it’s all gone,’’ replied Mr. 
Dobbs pitifully. ‘‘The bank’s broke—men 
all run away, and we’re as poor as Job’s 
turkey.” 


The Dobbses declared they could never, 
never, never look their neighbors in the face 
after what had happened, and they accordingly 
sold their furniture, from which they realized 
enough to buy them an unpretentious dwelling, 
and quietly took their departure to a distant 
town. The girls kept their fine clothes and 
jewelry, and, with careful patching and mak- 
ing over, manage to continue a very good 
show of shabby genteel. They are very fond 
of telling their associates of the grand things 
they used to have “‘ before pa lost his money,” 


but very careful not to admit them to the little 


back kitchen at certain hours of the day, which 


heat sign which ornaments one corner of their 
dwelling :— 


JOHN DOBBS, Shoemaker. 
Repairing and Custom Work done here. 


—- oe __— 


Success In Lire.—Self-help alone makes a 
Man succeed. 
he may despise the world, because he is sure 
tw get on by his own determination to succeed. 
~—Sir Robert Peel. 

Books AND SHiPs CoMPARED.—If the inven- 
tion of the ship was thought so noble, which 
carries riches and commodities from place to 
Place, and associates the most remote regions 
in participation of their fruits, how much more 
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ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE. 


BY E. G. P. BRUCE. 








ONLY a baby’s grave, 
A little grass-grown mound; 
Removed above the world’s din, 
From every wakeful sound. 


A very tiny little one, 
The blossom of an hour; 

We could not keep her little life, 
She withered like a flower. 


And yet thy loss we’ll ever mourn, 
Although you scarce were ours; 
Just lent us for a little while, 
The blossom of an hour. 


No sin nor sorrow e’er you knew, 
Nor yet a mother’s love, 

Ere you weré taken to your home 
To dwell with Him above. 


Nothing to mark thy resting place 
But the mound upon the hill; 

There thou shalt calmly rest in peace, 
Till all our ends fulfil 


Only a baby’s grave, 
A little hallowed spot: 

Removed as soon’s we realized 
We had a daughter got. 

Placed in thy little coffin-cot, 
E’en by thy mother’s hands; 

Too sacred far for stranger's care, 
Born in a foreign land. 

I’ll watch and deck thy little grave 
Upon the quarter hill; 

God’s only taken what he gaye, 
He’ll guard our Agnes still. 


~~ 
TO MAKE HOME HAPPY, 


NATURE is industrious in adorning her do- 
minions ; and man, to whom this beauty is ad- 





If he has confidence in himself, | 


dressed, should feel and obey the lesson. Let 
him, too, be industrious in adorning his domain, 


| in making his home, the dwelling of his wife 
reluctance may be explained by reading the | 


and children, not only convenient and com- 
fortable, but pleasant. Let him, as far as 
circumstances will admit, be industrious in 
surrounding it with pleasant objects, in deco- 
rating it within and without with things that 
tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let 
industry make home the abode of neatness and 
order—a place which brings satisfaction to 
every inmate, and which in absence draws 
back the heart by the fond associations of com- 
fort and content Let this be done, and this 
sacred spot will beeome more surely the scene 
of cheerfulness‘ and peace. Ye parents who 
would have your children happy, be careful to 
bring them up in the midst of a pleasant, a 
cheerful, and a happy home. Waste not your 
time in aceumulating wealth for them, but 
plant in their minds and souls, in the way pro- 


are letters to be magnified, which, as ships, | posed, the seeds of virtue and prosperity. 


pass through the vast seas of time, and make | 


ages so distant participate of the wisdom, illu- 
Hhination, and inventions, the one of the other! 
—Lerd Bacon. 





ee — 


NONE can feel the pleasures of reflection 
who do not enjoy the peace of innocence. 
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KATIE’S REQUIREMENTS. 
BY ELOISE. 
“I'd bea butterfly, 
Born in a bower; 
Sipping the honey 
From flower to flower.” 
A FAIR young giz! sat at a desk looking over 
a pile of compositions. She was alone in her 
small, but bright and pleasant school-room. 
Soon her occupation was interrupted by the 
entrance of her sister, holding a letter aloft, as 
if in triumph. 
“Such a piece of news, Moll!’ she exclaimed. 
**Grandy is dead, and there is no will; so the 
whole property is ours.” 








“Kate, how can you speak so of grand- 
father’s death? Poor old man! When did he 
die?’’ 


**Oh, he died yesterday ; and the reason why 
I can speak so, baby, is because 1 am not a 
prim little goose. Why should we pretend to 
be sorry, when he kept us all away while he 
was alive? You have never seen him but once 





or twice; as for me, the month I stayed in his | 


house was a torture, with all his grim oddi- 
ties ; the same to him, I suspect, for he seemed 
more than willing to have me go away. As to 
his educating us, decency compelled him to do 
that, you know; and his allowance to mother 
is simply beggarly. Just think of the grand- 
children of that old millionaire being obliged 
to keep this odious little school! But that is 
over now, thank Fate! so give me those rub- 
bishy papers for the kitchen fire. I’d be glad 
to make a bonfire of the whole concern.’’ 

“Why Katie!’ exclaims Mary. “I never 
knew you disliked the school.’ 

** You dear little goose! Do I look like one 
to make a wail over whatis unavoidable? No, 
indeed! I love my own ease too well; and 
what must be done, I choose to get as much 
pleasure fromas may be. SoI just determined 
to charm the girls into making of me an idol, 
and think I succeeded. Don’t you, innocent 
little Moll?” 

Her sister nodded assent, and thought how 
easy this magic ever would be to Katie. As 
she stood there, leaning against the window, 
looking down at Mary, her exceeding beauty 
seemed to her sister like something ever new 
and wonderful. A perfect @wer-face, where 
white and rose blended in exquisite proportion. 
Eyes of golden hazel, eyebrows and lashes 
black; while every feature was beautifully 
moulded. The hair was the crowning glory. 
It was not golden, but a deep yellow color, 
shining like satin; very long and abundant. 
Her figure was elegant and graceful ; but after 
all there was something wanting, of which one 
felt the lack more and more in turning from 
this brilliant face tothe paler, more quiet love- 
liness of Mary. Hers seemed the transparent 
vase to hold the beautiful soul. While Katie 





(more gifted in intellect, acquiring learning 
and accomplishments with a quickness and 
ease to make one wonder) was like one wait 
ing the awakening of hers, caring only for the 
present pleasure and ease. 

“Of course, Moll, you will give up Jack 
Richmond now? I told you it was a silly af. 
fair,’’ said Kate. 

**Of course I shall not, Katie, and I wonder 
you should think me capable of it; but you do 
not mean what you say.”’ 

“Indeed Ido. He is no match for an heir. 
ess—an architect, who just earns his bread! 
Why, Moll, how delightful it will be to hear 
ourselves called ‘the two beautiful heiresseg 
of old Cameron the millionaire !’’’ And she 
clapped her little white hands, laughed, and 
tried to whirl] her sister in the joyful dance she 
was performing. 

‘Do be quiet, Katie; my mood is not so gay 
as yours, and I don’t know what you mean by 
two heiresses ; mother has just as much right 
to a share as we.”’ 

*You don’t know anything about it, baby. 
The law would not give her one cent, as grandy 
outlived papa. The whole sum (nearly four 
million) is ours.’’ 

“‘Kate, how can you?’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘One would think you hard and mean, which 
you are not. If what you say is the law, itis 
not justice, and I for one will not consent to it 
My mother shares equally with me, or I do not 
touch one cent.”’ 

‘*Now, baby, do be sensible. You know it 
is only for the grand appearance of the thing 
I care. Of course my mother will never want 
cash as long as there is any in my purse. To 
be dependent on her daughters will not be dis- 
agreeable, I am sure.”’ 

“IT am not so certain of that, Kathie,” re 
plied Mrs. Cameron, who entered the room 
while her daughter was speaking. ‘It is not 
natural, and I think will not suit my disposi- 
tion.”’ 

“Of course it is not natural, mother,” said 
Mary, ‘‘and it never shall be. I will not touch 
the money unless you share equally with me.” 

But Kate interrupted. ‘Why, mother, I 
should think you would rather be dependent 
on us than on grandy.” 

“‘T was not, Kathie. Your grandfather made 
me an allowance, and I always felt it was his 
duty to do so; it was much less than the sum 
he paid your father, who spent all the last 
years of his life in attending to his father’s 
property and business, and had a promise from 
his father, when he was dying, that he would 
provide for us.” 

‘Well, mother dear, you know it will always 
be a joy to me to provide everything you can 
possibly want; but I do wish to keep that no- 
ble property from being cut up into little bits. 
But there is baby, she is so headstrong she will 
not understand me, and thinks dreadful things. 
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Then, too, she means to keep her promise to 
Jack.” 

“I fancy mother will not be surprised to 
hear my decision. But, Katie, I wish you were 
not so fond of calling me baby, it comes quite 
too often ; 1 don’t like it.”’ 

“Oh, but you are one, you know,” laughed 
Kate. “Iam twenty-one! my own mistress” 
(and she made a grand courtesy before her 
mother). Then, as if the better spirit came 
to her, she suddenly knelt down and laid her 
bright head in her mother’s lap, looked up with 
a winning smile, and said, ‘‘ But always your 
own little girl.”” 

For Katy was not hateful, only thoughtless 
and a lover of self Indeed, she was quite cap- 
tivating, even to mother and sister, who felt 
her faults the most keenly; ever sweet tem- 
pered, she was (as we have just seen her) al- 
ways frankly outspoken and absolutely truth- 
ful. Atfectionate as sister and daughter, any 
warmer emotion was to her only a matter for 
curious, half incredulous speculation ; there- 
fore she couldnot appreciate Mary’s constancy. 
The homage of her many gentlemen admirers 
she received as the natural tribute to her su- 
perlative beauty, and a laughing gibe was her 
only response to their professions of love. 





The next day they arrived at their grand- 
father’s late residence ; a somewhat dreary old 
house, built when New York was a province, 
but surrounded by a beautiful estate. Here 
they remained for a few months, during which 
their prospects assumed an aspect entirely sat- 
isfactory to Kate. She took her portion with- 
out one apparent qualm of conscience. Mary 
was obliged to postpone all division of hers 
until she was of age; but insisted until that 
time all her income should be paid to her 
mother. 

These weeks of quiet enjoyment were soon 
broken up by Katie’s resolve to go abroad 
Her mother at first hesitated upon this new 
change, but when Katie airily announced that 
she need not go, as she “could make up a 
party of girls, and it would be very easy to 
find some married lady friend glad to chape- 
rone’’ them, Mrs. Cameron objected no longer 


| 
| 





but determined to follow, as she could not lead, | 


her whimsical child wherever she might go, 
hoping that ere long some good man’s love 
might conquer her strange heart. 

Mary would not let her mother go without 
her, much as she disliked to forsake Jack Rich 
mond just at this time, who took a rather 
gloomy view of the contrast between his own 
struggling fortunes and Mary’s wealth, and 
was, Mary told him, “‘in a very proud and un- 
grateful state of mind,’’ which culminated in 
utter discouragement when he heard their 
plans. At the same time, he nobly told Mary 
he felt sure it was the best thing for her. 

“You are so young, Mary,” he said, “ that 


perhaps you do not know your own heart. 
You must go free from all engagements, then ; 
if you come back to me the same, I shall have 
no doubts in taking you and your fortune. If 
otherwise, remember, love, this; your happi, 
ness is more precious to me even than your 
love.” 

She scolds him well for what she called his 
‘wicked doubts,”’ though she really loved him 
all the more. 

Katie contrived to learn from poor Jack 
(whom she teased and snubbed in her gay, 
good-humored way) of his renunciation, over 
which she exulted greatly, until Mary told her 
she did not accept it. 

‘I cannot understand you, Moll,’’ she said. 
‘Jack is all very well in himself; indeed, I 
rather like him. But what do you expect to 
gain in marrying him?” - 

**T expect happiness, Katie.’ 

“Happiness !’”’ exclaimed Katie, with a puz- 
zled look. ‘Are you not happy now? I think 
I am always happy. Now I expect a great 
dealmore. I must have high rank, vast wealth, 
the best of gay society; and above all, every 
pleasure my heart desires.” 

“And-yet you may find some day that all 
these are not happiness, my Katie.’’ But this 
was an unknown language to Katie, for which 
she had no key. 

Well, they went away, and soon, through 
letters of introduction and the acquaintance 
formed abroad, they were in the midst of the 
gay scenes and society in which Katie delight- 
ed. Both the girls were much admired, and 
wherever they went Katie soon had her train 
of suitors; some ensiaved. by her beauty and 
wit alone, others, alas! doing homage to her 
wealth. Many of her admirers were of rank 
and wealth, it would seem, to satisfy even her 
expectations ; but ambitiop is apt to grow by 
what it feeds on, which was the case with 
Katie’s. 

She had dragged her mother and sister along 
with her, in her butterfly progress, to nearly 
every capital in Europe: had persuaded them 
to be presented, with her, to more than one 
crowned head ; until at last, while visiting one 
of the gay Continental cities, she saw the pros- 
pect of an alliance. which seemed to her worthy 
of serious attention. A count, in possession 
of a marvellousjrent-roll, high in diplomatic 
position, and with a person eminently hand. 
some, he was to Kate the realization of all her 
day-dreams. That he could inspire her with 
love entered not into her thoughts, I suppose. 
She would like any one, sufficiently for her 
own peace, who would viv. her all things her 
heart desired, provided ne was gay, good-na- 
tured, and no fool. Llc must, of course, be 
very much in love with her, and these, she 
gayly told her mother ana sister, were her re- 
quirements for a marriage which would sepa- 
rate her from home and family for life. She 
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met the count for the first time at a fancy-dress 
ball, for which oceasion she had chosen to as- 
sume the character of ‘ Undine.” 

One time, when her mother had been sorely 
tried by her thoughtlessness Katie overheard 
her murmur, ‘‘My Undine!” and from that 
time she had fancied the name. 

Her dress was a pale green silk, almost the 
shade of aqua-marina, with puffings of blond- 
like sea-foam, festooned around it with long 
grasses of sea-weed. Around her waist, loosely 
tied, was a thick rope of opaline-gleaming 
shells. Her satin-yellow hair hung down in 
great waves below her waist, half uncurled, 
and bound around it was a chaplet of pearls 
and water-lilies. In her hand she held more 
of the flowers, while at her girdle hung, from 
a string of pearls, a small mirror in its setting 
of brilliant shells. Her little satin boots were 
encrusted with the same ornaments; and a 
beautiful creature she looked as she glided 
with airy grace through the brilliantly illumi- 
nated rooms. Mary personated an American 
autumn. 


Katie was in a mood of freakish brilliancy. | 


She was “Undine,’”’ bubbling over with wit 
and repartee. With the mirror at her girdle, 
she pretended to read fortunes and character ; 
telling saucy truths with the merry audacity 
of a child, while the victims were forced to join 
in the laugh at theirown expense. Al] through 
the night, dancing or sitting, she was surround- 
ed by a group who seemed aware of her pre- 
sence only. 

The count was certainly the most favored of 
her train, but neither to him was she all sweet- 
ness. Most of her dances, however, were given 
to him; and as the night wore on, one would 
scarce have recognized him as the impassive 
personage with cold, critical eyes, he generally 
chose to appear in society. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cameron looked on with an 
anxious, disturbed sensation. ‘There was no- 
thing in Katie’s conduct even verging on im- 
propriety ; but so rarely beautiful as to be 
always conspicuous, the perfection of costume 
and the character she assumed, made her too 
much the object of admiration for her mother’s 
comfort. After two or three efforts unsuccess- 
fully made to persuade her to leave, Mary, in 
desperation, applied to the count, begging him 
to bring her sister to the cloak-room, as their 
mother desired to return home. No gentleman 
could have resisted that sweet, earnest pleader, 
and, before they dared hope, Kate was brought 
to them in a sort of triumph, to be bundled up 
and led to their carriage by the radiant count. 


Time went on. Each day saw Katie and the 
count more or less in each other’s society ; 
he with admiration in every look and action, 
which she repaid with an easy, good-natured 
sweetness or saucy audacity ; but still affairs 


——__. 


did not seem to approach that climax Katie 
had resolved upon in her mind. 

All this time Mary had remained faithful to 
her home lover. She persisted in writing tp 
him long, sweet letters, although he sent no 
answers back for weeks and months; but at 
last he could hold out no more, her love tri. 
umphed over all his resolves, and he allowed 
himself to be happy. He was prospering too, 
An invention of his promised success, and no 
little wealth also, so that life began to look 
quite bright with Jack at last. 

About six weeks after the memorable bal] 
(during which the name of ‘‘ Undine’”’ had been 
given to Katie by their acquaintance with a 
persistence not distasteful to Mrs. Cameron) 
a large sailing party was planned to spenda 
day visiting some of the islands in the beauti- 
ful bay, near which they were residing. 

On the day appointed Mrs. Cameron was 
prevented by illness from joining the party, 
and was obliged to allow Katie to accompany 
some friends. 

Kate and her party accompanied the count 
in his boat. He had brought a eopy of “Un 
| dine,” and, as they floated over the blue, rip 
pling waves, he drew it forth, proposing to 
read a few extracts from the volume. His 
offer was accepted gladly ; it seemed just the 
story for such a scene; then, too, the reminis 
cences of the late ball were still fresh, and 
gave zest to the episode, which, however, ter 
minated abruptly and with a dramatic success 
| quite unexpected. The count was a fine reader, 

and as he portrayed that most pathetic scene 
| of Undine’s grief and disappearance, the atten 
| tion of his audience hung rapt upon his words, 

Katie had for some time, in perversity, been 
sitting on the side of the boat, leaning back, in 
| her fearless way, against the sail. Whether it 
gave a sudden lurch, or how it happeaed, no 
one knew; but justas the count was readingef 
| Undine’s being drawn under the waves, Katie 
| with an anguished ery disappeared, and the 
waters closed over her. 

All was dismay on board every boat of the 
flotilla, for the accident had been seen from 
| all; while the exclamation, ‘‘ It was Undine!” 
| came from many white and quivering lips; for 
| none knew the fact that Katie was a perfec 
| swimmer and utterly fearless. 

The count had no sooner seen her go than 

he plunged in after her; but there was another 
| before him. 

George Heyward had been watching Katie’s 
| position from his boat. She was his idol, 
| though he knew all hope for him was in vain; 

and the instant she was in the water he was 
| there also, and bore her, with his strong arm, 
| in triumph to her boat. 

I believe Katie would have hated him, 28 
| nearly as hér nature allowed, if she had not 


| seen, through her languidiy-closed eyes, the ex 
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pression of disappointed vexation with which 
the count regarded them, while all three formed 
an interesting group in the bottom of the boat, 
very damp and rather forlorn. But seeing 
what she did, Katie smiled a little to herself, 
and formed a plan for future action, looking 
all the while more an Undine than ever. 

I said that Katie formed a plan, and for this 
she called into requisition, for the first time, 
all her powers of coquetry, to bring affairs to 
acrisis. Without changing her manner to the 
count, she showed to her ‘‘preserver,’’ as she 
called George Heyward, a sweet devotion of 
gratitude, a winning kindness that uplifted the 
poor fellow into a heaven of sweet dreams, 
arousing the deliberate count to most unmis- 
takable jealousy, giving Kate full occupation, 
and raising her spirits to frolic pitch. 

Not for one moment, after she had heard the 
full version of Katie’s adventure, did Mrs. 
Cameron believe it to be an accident, knowing 
well her powers as an actress as well as swim- 
mer; also her utter fearlessness. She was filled 
with anxiety, and felt that she.had come to the 
end of her resources in the guidance of this 
wayward child. She was almost ready to hail 
the prospect of even the count as a husband 
for Kate, although she could not but fear that 
his love had no deeper source than admiration 
of her wonderful beauty, her wit, and grace; 
that his heart would be tender and considerate 
with her she had to doubt, and so made an- 
other and last effort to withdraw her from his 
neighborhood, but without success. 

“Very well, Kathie,” she concluded; ‘‘ but 
if you indulge in any more freaks, such as your 
so-called accident, I shall carry you off to some 
place where I can shut you up safely until you 
learn discretion.’’ 

“Oh, but youcan’t. You knowlam myown 
nistress.’’ 

“That makes no difference in this country, 
Kathie. A parent has control over a daughter 
until she marries.’ 

“You can’t do it,” persisted Kate, laughing. 
“I will ran away to the American Embassy, 
chim their protection as an American citizen. 
I will, truly, and you know how much you dis- 
like a scene.”’ 

“O Kathie! what shall I do with you?” ex- 
daimed her mother. 

“Kate, you deserve to be whipped. How 
tan you distress my mother so?” said Mary, 
indignantly. 

“Why, mother! Please don’t weep. There, 
I will kiss away those tears,’’ pleaded Kate. 
“I will be a good girl, mother, and get into no 
more scrapes.’’ But when she had petted and 
coaxed her mother into smiling again, she 
turned upon Mary. ‘Poor Jack,” she said, 
“I pity him. Iam half inclined to write and 
show him what a little shrew he had engaged 
to marry.”’ 

“Mr. Richmond would rather marry the ‘lit- 








tie shrew,’ who is capable of loving, than the 
yellow-haired beauty who can think of marry- 
ing while at the same time she laughs to scorn 
the sentiment of love.’’ 

‘Girls, girls i’? exclaims Mrs. Cameron. 
cannot have you quarrelling.’’ 

“ Youare right, mother ; lam very naughty,” 
penitently repiied Mary. 

But Katie retorted with a laugh. ‘No, 
mother, let baby cut her wisdom teeth upon 
me, Idon’t mind her little bites, they do not 
hurt one mite ;” and with this parting shaft, 
she turned in high satisfaction to receive the 
count, who was at that moment announced. 

Katie played her cards so well, before an- 
other week she had roused the count so far out 
of his usual self-esteem, that it was with some 
doubt as to the result he offered to Kate a share 
in his possessions, and as much of his love as 
he could spare from himself. She accepted 
him, but not too eagerly. True to her nature, 
she frankly said that she would like him as 
long as he was gay, good-natured, and kind— 
allowing her to do just as she pleased, and have 
everything she desired which their wealth could 
purchase. 

Nothing daunted by these unromantic condi- 
tions, the count promised, with a fervor of love, 
which grew with Katie’s gay indifference, and 
even proposed that, besides the settlement he 
should make on her, all her property should 
be entirely in her own hands. 


Now this was just what Katie liked, and had 
determined should be done ; but even she was 
glad the proposition should come from him. 
Notwithstanding all this, do not think Katie 
a monster of meanness. So far from that, it 
was her delight to shower gifts upon those she 
loved; while for the poor and suffering her 
money and kind words were ever eagerly 
ready. Any trouble which Katie could com- 
prehend, found her a ready and kind helper. 
But she was thoroughly self-indulgent, and was 
resolved to keep in her own power the means 
of pampering this weakness. 

When once engaged, the count quite discard- 
ed all his cold reserve and hauteur. To both 
Mrs. Cameron and Mary he was cordially at- 
tentive, almost affectionate. He was utterly 
fascinated with his new possession; he was 
charmed equally by her tormenting caprices 
and her sweet, winsome grace; she gave him 
an endless variety, of which he never tired. 
He was impatient, however, that the marriage 
should take place, and it was important he 
should return to his home to transact the neces- 
sary business. Nearly every day of his absence 
brought to Katie letters and beautiful gifts; 
who was quite convinced that she had acted 
wisely, even if George Heyward’s eyes did 
look bitter reproach, and his haggard face tell 
of sleepless nights. Her self-satisfying remark, 
‘“‘He should never have supposed I would 
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marry him/’’ seemed all the attention she be- 
stowed upon his case. 

They were married, and marvellous was the 
show of gleaming jewels, wonderful lace, and 
all the rest of the bewildering catalogue re- 
quired to change Katherine Cameron into a 
countess. It calls for an eloquence beyond 
mine to do the splendors justice. 

The years went on—one, two, since Katie 
bloomed into a countess, and her life of pleas- 
ure was pursued with as much zest as ever. 
One beautiful boy was hers; but, after the 
novelty of this possession was passed, she al- 
lowed the count to convince her that she was 
far too beautiful to assume any care, even for 
her child; so he was established with nurses 
and attendants in the most approved style, 
affording a very pretty plaything for the small 
leisure of Countess Kate. 

All this time Mrs. Cameron and Mary had 
remained in Europe, for the mother could not 
yet reconc‘le herself to the thought of leaving 
Katie. Jack Richmond grumbled at their pro- 
longed absence, but finally joined them, and 
was soon after married to Mary ; very magnifi- 
cently married, according to the programme 
Katie insisted upon. Almost immediately af- 
terward Mrs. Cameron returned home with 
her youngest daughter. 

To all appearances, Katie’s life was quite as 
prosperous as ever, yet envious Fate was al- 
ready prepared to give her a buffet. Just 
about the time she was separated from her 
mother, the count began to open his eyes to 
the fact that his wife’s love for him was a very 
cool sort of sentiment, if, indeed, it had an 
existence. Now, such a state of affairs could, 
to his mind, be explained only by the suppo- 
sition that she loved another, and he looked 
around with jealous and angry eyes for the 
presumptuous mortal. More attentive than 
ever to Katie in their outward life; yet it was 
with a surly suspiciousness and domineering 
manner that excited her indignant surprise, 
while his conduct in private was so changed 
she told him, with her usual laughing candor, 
that he was growing odious. Still she did not 
much heed his tempers, unless their wills 
clashed, and never gave a thought to the pos- 
sible cause. 

The count was baffled. Not even the most 
jealous eye could see rightful cause for grave 
suspicion, when he bethought him of George 
Heyward—of his very evident love for Katie, 
and of the sweet kindness she had shown him 
at one time. It is true, they seldom met him 
now in society ; but still he lingered on in the 
town, and the count thought of him with 
deadly hatred as the cause of his own unsuc- 
cess. Soon his position became intolerable to 
the haughty man, and he requested a recall 
from his government. Upon receiving it, he 
abruptly informed Katie that she must be 
ready to leave town the next day and accom- 





pany him home. All expostulation was ip 
vain. At last Katie was obliged to obey. 
After the first shock, she felt, in truth, little 
regret, and turned toward the new prospect 
with so much pleased curiosity that her hus 
band was somewhat shaken in his suspicions, 
They journeyed direct to one of his castles, a 
noble old pile kept up in princely style. Katte 
was delighted, and as long as the novelty 
lasted enjoyed her country life and the society 
their few neighbors afforded. But winter 
would soon shut them in, and the prospect 
looked rather dreary ; but, true te her nature, 
she got what pleasure she could out of the 
present. She accompanied her husband in his 
rides and hunting expeditions, and, happily, 
found in her child a delightful resource. 


As the winter wore on, the count was fre 
quently away from home for days, even weeks; 
so that toward spring Katie grew desperate, 
and resolved she would bear it no longer, but 
at the next flitting she would follow his exam 
ple; she would even go home to her mother, 
taking her child with her. Deliberately she 
formed her plans, and not until her husband 
had gone again did she inform the only person 
she intended taking with her ; it was her maid, 
who had followed her from America, lovingly 
and blindly devoted to her mistress. About 
their persons they stowed away as much cloth 
ing as they could, with all the jewels and 
money Katie had in her possession. Then, 
announcing that she intended visiting a friend, 
and would pass the night in her house, she 
took her child and maid, and drove away he 
pony carriage in triumph. Leaving it at the 
next town, they journeyed to the nearest see 
port, and Katie secured a cabin on a vessel 
soon to sail for America. But while she was 
waiting, her child became so alarmingly ill 
that she forgot all else in the terror and regrets 
that then assailed her. 

The count returned after a few days, to find 
his family vanished, his servants in the height 
of consternation and confusion. Scarce wait 
ing to hear their story, he went rushing forth 
again breathing curses and vengeance against 
the supposed worker of all this woe. So cul- 
ningly had Katie contrived, that no clue could 
he find to her movements. Thus he went ail 
lessly on, until he blundered into the very 
town where she was keeping her doleful watch 
He was walking under the windows of a great 
hotel, when suddenly a blind was opened, and 
he heard Katie’s voice—“ Eugene, O Eugene, 
look up!’ 

Could that be Katie’s flower-face? So ghastly 
almost. Yet there were the great waves of 
glittering yellow hair, and he sprang up the 
stairs toward her. He found her at the open 
door ; she grew him in, and shut it; then she 
threw herself on her knees before him and 
cried :-— 
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“Eugene, forgive me, for I am _ wicked, 
wicked !”’ 

She laid her bright head down on his feet and 
groaned aloud, but he took her by the arm and 
dragged her roughly to her feet. 

“Woman, why should I forgive you? What 
pave you done ?”’ and his eyes glared fiercely 
at her out of his almost livid face. 

“OQ I have killed him, Eugene! 
dying, dying!” 

“Is that all?’’ asked the count. 
prought you here?’’ 

“Ts not that enough, Eugene? I came with 
my maid and baby alone. I was going home 
tomother. O Eugene, I have been a wicked, 
silly fool !’’ 

Eugene almost laughed, he looked so pleased. 

“Why, I thought you came with Heyward,” 
he said, with a blush. 

“Ishe here? I have not seen any one but 
the doctor,’’ replied Katie. 

“Katie, forgive me. I thought you loved 
him,’ the count whispered. 

“T never cared for him at all. But, O 
Eugene, come to the baby! You do not know 
how ill he is; he does not know me.”’ 

“Oh, he will get well, I am sure he will, 
Katie! Lamsohappy!”’ and, notwithstanding 
his dying child, he could not but think, with a 
thrill of delight, how often Katie had called 
him “Eugene,” and for the first time; never 
once the ‘“‘Count,’’ which sounded so cold 
from her lips. 

When he stood by the side of his child, he 
realized something of Katie's misery. The 
little creature lay in a stupor. 

“Speak to him, Eugene,’’ whispered Katie. 

He leaned over his child and called, ‘‘ Genie, 
Genie, here is papa.”’ 

A ghost of a smile rippled over the little 
mouth, and the eyelids quivered. 

“Call him again,’’ said the physician, after 
afew moments. 

The father called, and with the same suc- 
cess; then he called again and again, until he 
brought his child safely out of the Shadow 
land, and he opened wide his eyes, whisper- 
ing, “Papa.” Soon after he fell into a healthy 
sleep, and the danger was over. 

As for Katie, she had come to a new birth. 
In that fearful battle with death, for her child, 
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she saw the crime she had committed against | 
his father; and in her loneliness there, and | 
in the metal, he flung them into the stream. 


helplessness, she first knew what it was to 
love—in that anguish of remorse. 
piness could pleasure afford if her child should 
die, and his father turnedgrom le® in loathing 
and hate?—and its magic charm was broken 
in that hour. 
said, “‘ Your ‘ Undine’ has found her soul!” 
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AN honest man is believed without an oath, 
for his reputation swears for him. 
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In writing to her mother, she | 
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SITTING by my winter fire, 

Peering at the ember’s glow; 
Fancy doth my brain inspire, 

While without the fierce winds blow; 
Light and warmth my soul do thrill; 
Winds, ye do not, cannot chill, 

For I forms and faces see 
In the coals, my company. 


Seemeth very like a throng 
Met at lecture or at ball; 
But we hear no voice nor song, 
Mirth, nor music, nor foot-fall; 
Here a form is bent in grief, 
There a child in bold relief, 
Lovers bend in listening mood— 
Happy hearts are easy wooed. 
Graybeards white, and faces young, 
Glow with feeling, silent all, 
Motionless my pictured throng, 
Moving ow the ashes fall; 
So methinks it is like life— 
Full of changes, care, and strife ; 
Youth of ambitious fires is full, 
Pallid sorrow, old age dull. 


Then the change when life is gone, 

Dust and ashes left—we see, 
Naught is lost when all is done, 

Licht and heat and gases free; 
Shadowy flickering, light and shade, 
On the wall by embers made— 
Ghosts of anthracite we call; 
Sleepiy my eyelids fail. 

Soothed by light and heat I sleep, 
Dream I dreams of those I love; 
While the shadows ’round me creep, 

Watcheth He who rules above ; 
Loved and lost come back to me, 
Faces of my loved I see; 

Far too soon their flight they take, 
Ashes fall, and I awake. 





To Adam and Eve Paradise was home; to 
the good among their descendants, home is 
Paradise. 

Force or Hasrt.—There is an Eastern tale 
of a magician who discovered, by his ineanta- 
tion, that the philosopher’s stone lay on the 
bed of a certain river, but was unable to deter- 
mine its exact locality. He therefore strolled 
along the bank with a piece of iron, to which 
he applied successively all the pebbles he found. 
As one after another they produced no change 


At last he hit on the object of his search, and 
the iron became gold in his hand; but, alas! 
he had become so accustomed to the ‘touch 
and go’’ movement, that the real stone was 
involuntarily thrown into the river after the 
others, and lost to him forever. This story 
well allegorizes the fate of the coquette. She 
has tried and discarded so many hearts, that 
at length she throws away the right one, from 


| pure force of habit. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


ONE of the happiest arts in life is to enjoy 
thoroughly what is good, and one of the great- 
est to make the best of what is bad. It can be 
done with a little resolution, some patience, 
and more cheerfuiness and courage. And it is 
worth doing, as any one may find who tries. 
No doubt it is sometimes difficult to make the 
best of a bad job; but, then, without difficulty 
there is no triumph, and success is not to be 
had by lounging along the sunny side of the 
way, and carefully avoiding every disagreeable 
circumstance that would give one trouble—and 
carry one higher. There is no difficulty in sit- 
ting down under one’s burden and bemoaning 
its weight; and to turn back from the steep 
road, and take the easier and the lower instead, 
needs no special education. The sluggard and 
the coward may join hands when they meet at 
the hard pinch, but neither will get over it by 
fearful drawing back or by lazy disinclination 
to face its hardships; only those who know 
how to make the best of drought, fatigue, a 
rough road, and a steep incline will surmount 
it and come to the top gloriously. 

Some of us seem to have been sent into the 
world to evidence the maxim of making thé 
best of what is bad. Day by day the struggle 
has to be renewed. No sooner is one bad pass 
got over, than another comes in view, and life 
seems to be but one continual steering among 
rocks and shoals—an endless chapter of disap- 
pointments and misfortunes. If one does not 
make the best of things, there is nothing for it 
but to die. To live in a long-drawn martyr- 
dom, weeping, fearing, lamenting, seeing lions 
in the way everywhere, is too dreadful for hu- 
man nature to contemplate. One may give 
way now and then: but for ever?—on all diffi- 
cult occasions, and those occasions never end- 
ing? Itis impossible! Better stiffen the mus- 
cles to bear bravely, and make the best of what 
cannot be avoided. If tears could obviate the 
difficulty, shed enough to-drown the giant De- 
spair once and forever; but tears have no such 
good effect—they only weaken the defence, 
and, by consequence, strengthen the hands of 
that same giant, and add power to his quality 
of despair. 

At no time is it more necessary to make the 
best of things than when you are travelling. 
Do what you will, manage as well as you can, 
and plan as perfectly, there must come occa- 
‘sions when you are disappointed, put upon, 
annoyed, and your best designs untowardly 
traversed. It is of no use to rave, of none to 
sulk; you only make matters worse if you do. 
All that is left for you is to make the best of 
it, and bear with cheerfulness what you cannot 
avoid by cleverness. Say you go down to a 


beautiful neighborhood, where the old-fash- 
ioned coach still exists, and railroads are not. 
You want the front seat—every one does; but 





you have not been quick enough, and traye}. 
lers better used or more lightly weighted than 
yourself have been before you. You are rele 
gated to the back, where your chief prospect 
is a pile of luggage, varied by a sight of the 
coachman’s heels as he loads or unloads at the 
stopping places. How much soever you may 


. dislike the fact of that obstructive luggage and 


your own back seat behind it, you cannot do 
away with it. But of the two classes of men— 
and women—into which for our ‘present pun 
pose we have divided the world, one will make 
the best of it, looking to the right and to the 
left, and enjoying all that is granted them to 
enjoy; and the other will fret and fume, or 
storm and swear, according to temperament 
and education; as if that mended matters, 
made windows through portmanteaus, ren 
dered carpet-bags diaphanous, and did not 
rather make everything worse than need have 
been. 

You come to your halting placein the gloom 
of the late evening, or the dark of the early 
night; and you have not bespoken beds. Say 
it is such a place as Lynton where you are 
bound—Lynton, whence is no beyond within 
reason. You have arrived by the Minehead 
coach, as some we know of; and you are dead 
tired witha long day’s travel over twelve hours, 
Being in the full swing of the season, every 
place is full. The hotel doors are shut; nota 
waiter appears, napkin on arm, fair offers in 
his mouth; not a tout, not a guide. Youar 
bid go to your own place, or where you will, 
so long as you clear out and do not seek to em 
cumber the already over-plethoric homes. You 
have nothing for it, then, but to go farther, 
You are a stranger in the land, and you know 
not your right hand from your left; but the na 
tives cherish the odd idea prevalent in country 
places, and imagine you born into the knowk 
edge of the local topography. Finding theit 
mistake, they hold you as little better thana 
‘*natural,’’ because you do not know where 
the principal points of interest lie. By the 
time the luggage has been sorted, the darken- 
ing night has deepened into absolute obscurity. 
Say the skies are lightning, as a relief, and the 
only one, to the depth of blackness into which 
you plunge. You are bidden to follow the 
coach which forges on ahead, but which you 
can only hear, not see. Your friendly coun 
sellor tells you encouragingly that you cannot 
ride up because the way is too steep, but that 
it is not long, it being only a quarter of a mile 
distant. And you believe him, and imagine 
that you wil? be safey housed and snugly shel 
tered, as he says, in just a few short minutes. 
You follow the coach, ard you enter on a road 
as. dark as Erebus. You soon lose sight of your 
wheeled and ghostly pioneer ; but you still hear 
the slipping feet of the struggling horses, the 
cries of the men, the lash of the whip ; and you 
do your best to follow on a road you do not 
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know and cannot see, with the roar of a river 
below you, the sound of a locomotive strife in 
front, walls and thick foliage on either side, a 
steepness which is more like a mountain side 
than an honest coach road, and of a pebbly and 
sharp-stoned roughness. 

Perhaps there are other wayfarers in your 
company—say, a mother who threatens to faint 
on the smallest provocation, and two little chil- 
dren whom you must care for or let wander on 
in the dark neglected and alone. Midway on 
on this mountain-side of a road you hear a car- 
riage come grinding down the steep, rough de- 
scent. The children scream ; the lady sighs, 
and vows she will faint; the male or males 
shout to the driver contradictory orders; the 
horses are startled, and plunge wildly in the 
darkness; you are backed by an inaccessible 
wall; and men swear at you and at their ani- 
mals in choice vernacular and with absolute 
impartiality. What is the good of giving way? 
-of getting angry if youare a man, or drifting 
into hysterics if you are a woman? Better 
take your courage in both hands, and face the 
present pinch bravely—making the best of it 
by storing up the scene in your memory, as an 
experience for after days to laugh at, maybe 
for future use not unpalatable to your audi- 
ence. 

And when at last you set foot in the proper 
place, the end and resting-place of all your 
troubles, and are blandly informed that not a 
bed is to be had for love or money, what can 
youdo? Drop on the sofa, and wish tearfully 
you had not left home, and you never saw such 
ahorrid place in your life; or turn angrily 
against your companion—husband, father, sis- 
ter, mother—and reproach him or her with bad 
management, and it is always the way, and no 
one has such dreadful adventures as you have, 
because every one manages better? Or, an- 
other way, eat your supper in peace, and trust 
toa friendly fate for the pillow to foliow? The 
last is the wisest course, be assured, and the 
one most likely to bring the desired result. 
For if you say cheerfully that you can do any- 
thing, and that anything will do for you—that 
you can sleep in a chair, or make your four- 
poster of the legs of a dining-table—ten to one 
the kindly instincts of the folk are aroused ; 
and the good-tempered man or woman fares 
Most handsomely, in acknowledgment of his 
or her greatest amount of amiability. 

We have all need of this art of making the 
best of it. Into the happiest life come unbid- 
den disappointments and anxieties; the sun- 
hiest peaches get their wasp bites and bruises ; 
the fairest flowers are not insured from canker- 
Worm and blight. None of us can be certain 
that sorrows and annoyances will not rain 
heavily to-day or to-morrow on our heads; but 
if we have learnt this art of how to make the 
best of bad days and worse events, we have got 
to our own share the talisman of happiness be- 


cause we have learnt the habit of content and 
the practice of cheerfulness. 
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‘* GENEVIEVE, it is quite time to begin your du- 
ties in the school-room. I willinform you when 
I think the children are tired; and, between 
the mornimg and afternoon session, you might, 
while the children refresh themselves, give 
Maud her music lesson. Then I will tell you 
when to begin again in the afternoon, when to 
close, and what to do in the evening.”’ 

And having thus delivered her orders, and 
quite taken away the breath and courage of the 
poor little governess, Mrs. Marchmont with- 
drew, congratulating herself that, like a brave 
general that she was, she had defeated the 
enemy, and come off with flying colors. 

‘* Now there can be no mistake,’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘she will know precisely what her 
duties are, and, being so fully occupied, she 
will have no time to mope and mourn over the 
loss of her kindred. There is nothing like oc- 
cupation to make one happy and contented,” 
and thereupon she picked up the latest French 
novel, and was soon lost to all else. When she 
had finished the last page she remembered to 
pay another visit to the school-room, then, or- 
dering her carriage, she started to make a few 
calls. Wherever she went she spoke in triumph 
of her new governess, of what an, acquisition 
she was to her household, and how very fortu- 
nate she had been in getting her. 

Meantime the subject of so much praise he- 
roically plodded through the tasks of the day. 
As it was her first experience in teaching, she 
was very weary before the day closed, and in 
the evening, although Mrs. Marchmont had re- 
quested an hour and a half of French conversa- 
tion, Genevieve was obliged to excuse herself, 
as she had a violent headache, and retire to her 
room. 

When she was fairly on the other side of the 
door she broke down completely, and, after a 
good cry, she felt refreshed. She felt like 
laughing at herself for being so easily discour- 
| aged. Then she concluded to contemplate the 
situation, and, keeping in the background the 
evil, she would think only of the advantages 
of her new position. She looked around her 
room. It was well furnished and comfortable, 
nothing was wanting, and yet, why did it look 
blank and cheerless? There were no pictures, 
and no little feminine ornaments that almost 
create ‘‘a sunshine in a shady place.”” It was 
simply a room upholstered. Genevieve’s mind 
reverted to her room in her father’s house, 
where the colors were all bright and cheerful, 
and the poor girl started with a shudder, when 
she thought of the awful change a few short 
| months had wrought in her destiny. 
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Mr. Clayton, Genevieve’s father, had failed 
in business six months before this time, and 
the excitement and subsequent depression had 
caused a hemorrhage of the lungs, which so 
enfeebled him that he never recovered. Gene- 
vieve was his only child. Her mother was 
dead, and she had no relatives except a few dis- 
tant cousiz, whom she scarcely knew. And 
now she was ieft alone in the world and un- 
provided for, save in the capital of a fine edu- 
cation—the safest investment of money and of 
time, for outward circumstances can never in- 
terfere with that. 

Feeling the necessity of exertion, Genevieve, 
soon after her father’s death, having sold her 
jewelry and stored the greater part of her 
clothing, substituting a few serviceable black 
dresses for her handsome wardrobe, sought 
Mrs. Sedgton, her teacher and friend, from 
whose school she had graduated the year before 
with high honors. She solicited Mrs. Sedgton 
to use her influence in obtaining a governess’s 
situation, stipulating only that it should be 
among strangers. Her sensitive nature could 
not endure either the pity or the slights which 
those who had known her in better days would 
be apt to offer. 

Among strangers, Genevieve felt that she 
could preserve her dignity by filling well her 
new position, and win the respect, at least, of 
those whose children she taught. Mrs. Sedg- 
ton had frequent applications for teachers, and 
she immediately wrote a note to Mrs. March- 
mont, introducing Genevieve Clayton, and rec- 
ommending her in every respect, as one who 
would be faithful to her charge. 

This note poor Genevieve had to carry her- 
self, and she never quite realized the desola- 
tion of her position till she found herself sitting 
in Mrs. Marchmont’s parlor, waiting for that 
lady to appear. 

She was engaged at once, for Mrs. March- 
mont saw in the gentle face before her one 
whom she could domineer over to her heart’s 
content. It was with her literally a ruling 
passion to turn the world around in her way. 
Everything that conflicted with her opinion 
was rank heresy, not to be tolerated a moment. 

Genevieve was rather astonished at the smal! 
remuneration she was to receive—two hundred 
dollars a year with board and washing, “‘ quite 
enough for so young a person anda beginner,” 
Mrs. Marchmont said. Genevieve ventured to 
say that, although she was young and inexpe- 
rienced, she hoped Mrs. Marchmont would find 
her quite as competent as an older person. 

Genevieve’s school consisted of five pupils— 
four young Marchmonts and a neighbor’s child, 
whose tuition, she afterwards discovered, paid 
more than one-half her salary. She was to 
teach each one the English branches, accord- 
ing to the scholar’s age and capacity. Two 
were to study Latin and French, and Miss 
Maud Marchmont, a young lady of sixteen, 





| 


| 








was to have a music lesson every day. Evy 
evening, between seven and half-past eight, 
Genevieve was to converse in French with Mrs, 
Marchmont and Miss Maud. We have seen 
how her first day at the Marchmonts ended, 

For six months she plodded on patiently, 
hoping that time and custom would increase 
her strength; and growing every day paler 
and thinner, till at last there came a day when 
nature could hold out no longer, and Genevieye 
fainted in the school-room. For several weeks 
afterward, she lay unconscious in a slow, nery- 
ous fever, and then the Marchmonts wondered 
where her friends were. They were the pro. 
per persons to have the care of her, and must 
be found. 

Alas! this was easy to accomplish. Mrs, 
Sedgton was the only person in the wide world 
who took any interest in the poor orphan, and 
when she was informed of her illness, she said 
at once that Genevieve must be moved as soon 
as possible to her own house, where she should 
have every attention. 

Mrs. Marchmont, inwardly congratulating 
herself upon having got rid of a burden, asked 
Mrs. Sedgton if she could not supply her with 
a substitute until Genevieve should recover. 

Mrs. Sedgton would be delighted to serve 
Mrs. Marchmont, and sent to her a young lady 
of the self-asserting order, who retained the 
position just one week, at the end of that time 
informing Mrs. Marchmoat that what she ex- 
pected of a governess no two persons could 
accomplish, and that the salary she offered 
was less than she gave her cook. 

Mrs. Marchmont indignantly sped to Mrs. 
Sedgton with a terrible account of the young 
lady’s temper, and hoped that Genevieve was 
much better, and would be well soon, for the 
children had grown so fond of her, and she was 
80 useful. 

Mrs. Sedgton assured her that it would bea 
long time before Genevieve would be able to 
do anything, and she advised Mrs. Marchmont 
to get another teacher, for perhaps Genevieve 
had better turn her attention to music in future, 
as it would be more profitable ; and in giving 
music lessons, she would have more exercise 
than in a school-room. 

Mrs. Marchmont was disappointed when she 
found that Mrs. Sedgton had no other teacher 
in view for her, and mentally censured that 
lady for taking so little interest in the matter. 
The fact was that Mrs. Sedgton purposely sé 
lected the spirited young lady whom she sent 
to supply Genevieve’s place, to ascertain the 
true merits of the case, for she knew as well 
that Genevieve would never complain, as that 
Adelaide Fredericks could not be imposed upon. 

Mrs. Sedgton wasa woman of keen insight. 
She understood well the characteristics and 
capacity of every young lady in her charge; 
but previous to Genevieve’s illness she had 
given little attention to the requirements of 
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those seeking teachers, thinking more of their 
social standing and of the comforts they would 
probably surround the inmates of their homes 
with. But she now resolved that no young 
lady, educated by her, should evert again take 
a situation whose duties were not plainly set 
forth and understood in advance. ‘‘For,’’ she 
argued, ‘“‘these thoughtless people seem to re- 
quire more work from brains than from hands, 
and they think the brain never needs rest. ’Tis 
a pity they should possess the means to appro- 
priate the machinery of other minds; but so it 
is, capital can always command brain, but brain 
often suffers for want of capital.’”’ 

To return to our invalid, whose feeble pulse 
seemed to revive under the kindly influences 
surrounding her in Mrs. Sedgton’s home.” In six 
weeks after she was brought here she was able, 
every fine day, to take a little stroll in the gar- 
den, and soon she informed Mrs. Sedgton that 
she felt quite well enough to be of some use, 
and begged to be allowed to look over compo- 
sitions and correct dictation exercises, in fact 
it would be such a pleasure to relieve Mrs. 
Sedgton in any way. This she was permitted 
to do under protest for awhile. 

At length, in June, a week before school 
closed, Mrs. Sedgton gave the following note 
to Genevieve to read :— 

Mrs. Sepeton—DEAR Mapam: I desire to 
finda young lady whois very patient, and at the 


same time well-informed and refined, to teach | 


my daughters, aged respectively six and eight 
years, during two hours of each day. The re- 
mainder of the time would be chiefly spent out 
of doors, in walking, driving on the beach, 
bathing, etc. We leave for Newport next 
week, and probably return to the city in Octo- 
ber. If you can recommend a suitable person 
at once, you will greatly oblige, 

Yours, ete., Mrs. CHARLES VERBLANE. 

2% Ellis Place. 


It was Mrs. Sedgton’s opinion that this situ- 
ation would suit Genevieve exactly, for here 
were change of scene and air, salt water bath- 
ing, and plenty of out-door exercise, all of 
which she needed just now so much. 

Mrs. Sedgton called on Mrs. Verblane her- 
self, and being favorably impressed with the 
lady and her surroundings, she made arrange- 
ments at once for Genevieve to accompany the 
family to the sea-shore. 

Mrs. Verblane had a cottage at Newport, 
small but comfortable. She was a widow of 


quietly in the midst of gayety ; in other words, 
she would be “a looker-on in Vienna.” Her 
chief care now was the education of her two 
beautiful little girls. 

Genevieve was exactly the person she would 
have chosen as companion for her children. She 
was so gentle and refined that she had a lovely 
influence over them. They soon became at- 
tached to her, and Genevieve felt a pang of 
Tegret when she thought of the end of the short 











| moment, she could not answer. 


snmmer, that would probably part them for 
ever. Genevieve became a child again herself 
in the sweet companionship of these little 
ones, and the summer days flew swiftly by, 
bringing color to her pale cheek and buoyancy 
to her step. She seemed to enjoy life again, as 
she had before her father died. 

Of the future she chose not to think, but she 
felt that she had made three sincere friends 
in Mrs. Verblane and her children, and this 
knowledge strengthened her heart, and gave 
her new courage for what might come. When 
our hearts and faith are strongest we do not 
need the scourge, and thus it chanced to Gene- 
vieve. 

One evening, after the little girls had gone 
to rest in charge of their nurse, Mrs. Verblane 
approached Genevieve, and kindly laying a 
hand upon her head, said to her :— 

*“My child, you have become inexpressibly 
dear to us all since you came, and I do not 
wish to part with you. Do you feel that you 
could be happy by remaining with us? and 
could you feel contented in our quiet home, for 
we live as quietly in town as we do here?”’ 

Genevieve turned her tearful eyes away a 
At last she 
said: ‘‘Dear Mrs. Verblane, the only regret I 
have ever felt in coming has been the thought 
that we must part. How happy I shall be to 
remain with you, and how grateful for such a 
home!”’ 

So it was arranged that Genevieve was to re- 
turn with them to the city, much to the delight 
of the children. Lily, the elder of the two, 
remarked, that “it would be almost as sad to 
let sister Junie go away as not to have Miss 
Clayton with us.” 

Thus was Genevieve installed permanently in 
this pleasant household, and every day brought 
her fresh proofs of the love and watchful care 
of her Heavenly Father in having placed her 
among such kind friends. 

One day, after the more arduous duties of 
teacher and scholars were over, Genevieve sat 
on the sofa in the nursery looking over the 
plates of a new drawing-book, with Lily Jean- 
ing over her on one side, and Junie nestled 
closely on the other. They formed a sweet 
picture, this lovely trio, unconsciously grouped 
in most graceful attitudes. The door was 
opened noiselessly, and for fully half a minute 


, | @ gentleman stood there, looking with wonder: 
considerable means, but she enjoyed living | 


ing, admiring eyes on this tableau vivant. 

Junie was the first one to look up and dis- 
cover the intruder. Quickly she descended 
from her perch, and flying to him, she ex- 
claimed, “I know you are Uncle Waldo, for 
mamma told us you were coming. Isn’t he, 
Lily?” 

But Lily didn’t know; and Mrs. Verblane 


was about to present her brother, Mr. Tiver- 


ton, to Miss Clayton, when he addressed her 
as Genevieve, and said he was delighted to 


eee 


a 
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meet her once more. Mrs. Verblane looked 
on in astonishment, till it was explained that 
her brother had been a frequent guest at Mr. 
Clayton's, often delighting the heart of Gene- 
vieve, as a child, with his generous packages 
of French candy and bon-bons. 

Mr. Tiverton had just returned from a five 
years’ residence in San Francisco, where he 
had been financially successful; but he was 
not one who would ever stay away from home 
willingly, and after he had acquired a compe- 
tence he concluded to return to the East and 
establish himself in business there. 

He remained with his sister, Mrs. Verblane, 
enlivening the house by his presence to such a 
degree that Junie exclaimed, one day: ‘‘ How 
much we all smile since Uncle Waldo came; 
we used to be so sad.”’ 

*““Not sad, my love,”’ replied her mother, 
*‘only quiet,’ and then added, with an un- 


wonted sparkle in her usually soft eye, “if we | 


treat Uncle Waldo kindly, and deny him no- 
thing that he may wish, perhaps we can always 
keep him with us.’’ 
**And Miss Clayton too?” said the child, un- 
consciously expressing her mother’s thought. 
Fortunately Genevieve was not present, but 
Mr. Tiverton arose, and with mock solemnity 


laid his hand on his heart and bowed, after the | 


most approved style of the theatrical benefi- 
ciary, whose heart is too full for utterance. 

It was not strange that Genevieve’s sweet 
face and lovely character should have their in- 
fluence in this household. She twined herself 
around every heart. They ali felt indeed that 
she was one of them, that they could not do 
without her. And it was not strange that 
Waldo Tiverton should venture to tell her that 
henceforth his life would be a barren waste 
unless she could be always with him, his own 
loved wife. Neither is it to be wondered at, 
that Genevieve felt that she could trust his 
noble nature with her happiness, and so, very 
quietly, with Mrs. Verblane’s delighted appro- 
bation, they were betrothed. 

The few months of their engagement passed 
swiftly and blissfully, and as Mrs. Verblane 
said that her house would be desolate without 
them, a suite of rooms was handsomely fitted 
up for their oecupancy on their return from 
the wedding journey. 

And here we might leave them happily set- 
tled for life, but that, to tell the whole story 
truthfully and as it happened, we must speak 
of Genevieve’s last home. 

In a year Genevieve’s pure spirit had winged 
its way to the “‘ Father’s house where there are 
many mansions,” leaving, as a holy charge to 
her kind sister-in-law, a lovely little babe, who 
soon became the engrossing pet of the house. 

Genevieve’s death seemed sad, just as a new 
source of happiness had been given her; but 
who can tell the beautiful influence that still 
remains, from her pure life and character, over 





| the loved ones she left. She was one of those 
| beautiful jewels lent to a darkened world for 
a short season to point out the way by its light, 
| but not to be appropriated here—only lent, not 
| given. 


ae 


THE TIME OF THE SINGING OF BIRDS, 


IF the highest exponent of gratitude be the 
endeavor to extract as much as possible out of 
| any good which lies in our reach, and to ren- 
der back for that good the full complement of 
all which is possible by original constitution, 
| who shall say that human praise is not out 
| sung and eclipsed by the birds? Look how 
| they chirp and chatter over the little bit of 
straw which the wind sends their way in their 
season of house-furnishing; mark the eager 
haste, and flutter, and ceaseless industry with 
which they provide for their callow household 
and furnish the little larder ; see the joy in thé 
sunshine and the cowering in the nest as thé 
storm passes by; mark the undeviating 
larity of matins and vespers, and with a g 
spontaneity that no paid choir can ever be 
trained to exhibit. ‘As light asa bird” is one 
of our common proverbs for a person on whom 
care seems never to press ; but to some people 
| the time for singing scarcely seems to come a 
all. Are our mercies less than those of the 
birds? Is God’s glorious sunshine and the 
sweet air of heaven less for us than them? Is 
the daily work and the promise of daily food 
as its recompense less of a beneficent and wise 
| arrangement for us than for them? Is the love 
| on which they confide, without reasoning, and 
by the mere force of instinct, less potent and 
pervading for us, who have power to compre 
hend and apply the declaration, “Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows?” “The 
time of the singing of birds!’ It were well 
for us to catch some inspiration from the songs 
which are now to be heard on every side. 
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Pripe.—The chief and common companion 
| of pride is ignorance. Our pride feeds itself 
| by dwelling upon the possession of some orna 
| ment which we believe to be extraordinarily 
| briiliant. But did we see the precious jewels 

which adorn many others in like circumstances, 
| we should shun to wear ours, and should 

meekly set ourselves to increase our store of 
grace. 

I WOULD warn you against recklessly risking 
the loss or abatement of love. It is too price 
| less a blessing to be lightly thrown away, oF 

even neglected. Treasure what you have, and 

disdain not fresh store. It is impossible to be 

too covetous in its acquisition, or to hoard it 
| too nearly or dearly. Affection is the only 

wealth of which you cannot be too great 
| miser.—Mary Cowden Clarke. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


KNITTED OVERSHOE. 

Tus pretty, warm-looking slipper is knitted 
with scarlet wool and steel needles, partly to 
and fro, and partly in the round. The shoe is 
knitted so as to appear knitted on the right 
side of the work, and the border is knitted in 
a ribbed pattern. Begin at the heel with 39 
stitches, and knit to and fro 33 rows; that 
js, 17 knitted and 16 purled, always slipping 
the first stitch. For the seam in the centre, 
the centre stitch of the knitted rows must be 
purled, and for the side seams 2 stitches must 








stitch in the 4th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, i6th, and 
18th of these rows at the distance of 2 stitches 
from the edge. After the 46th row, cast on 22 
more stitches and knit along the sock part and 
along the stitches just cast on, 52 rounds. 
Then follow 15 rounds without increase or 
decrease; then a round in which 1 stitch is 
decreased after every 8 stitches ; 7 more rounds 
without decrease, and then another decreasing 
round as before, except that there are only 7 
stitches between each decreased stitch. Keep 
on diminishing by 1 the number of rounds be- 


Bua aA\ @ 
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DESIGN TO BE DRAWN WITH INDIA INK ON LINEN FOR TIDIES. 


be purled together at the distance of 2 stitches 
from the centre. The narrowing for the heel 


tween each decreasing round ; and of stitches 
between each decrease until the shoe is ended 


iscommenced in the next row, after knitting | by decreasing in every round totheend. Then 


off 14 stitches. Take up the 11 centre stitches 
ana fresh needle, and knit to and fro along 
them. At the end of the purled rows, the 2 
hext side stitches must be purled together as 
follows: Slip 1, purl 1, pass the slipped stitch 
over. At the end of knitted row, 2 stitches 
Must be knitted together in the same way. 


the marginal stitches on each side the heel are 
taken up on separate needles, and 46 rows are 
knitted to and fro along all the stitches, con- 











take up the marginal stitches, and knit in the 
: round 6 rounds in a ribbed pattern, knit 2, 
tinuing the same as usual, and decreasing 1 | purl2, Cast off loosely. 

VOL. xXCI.—24 
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FANCY BASKET. 
Tue frame must be purchased. The lining 


is of pale blue satin, with small wreath of em- | 


broidered flowers around the edge of the but- 





trimming of ribbon finishes the upper edge ; 
ribbon is bound over the handle, and blue silk 


cord is twisted around it. The basket is finished | 


with bows of ribbon and tassels. 


—— OO 


NET EMBROIDERY: 
IMITATION CHANTILLY LACE. 








TRAVELLING CAP (ENITTING). 
(See Engraving, Page 371.) 

TxeEse caps are knitted in soft fleecy wool 
on fine bone needles. The size we give direc- 
tions for is a medium size ; it can be increased 
without altering the pattern by adding more 
stitches, and working a few more rows. The 
work is commenced around the face. You 
require four bone pins, No, 6, and six ounces 





| of dark grey 3-thread fleecy wool. Cast on 
| one needle 112 stitches, knit back. 2d row, 
Knit 2, purl 2 to the end of the 60th stitch, 
| then tarn, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, 
| turn, * knit 2, purl 2, from * 3 more times, 
| knit 2, turn, purl and knit the last stitches 
| worked, keeping the rib, and add 4 more to 
| those worked in the last little row; work in 
| this manner until you have 36 stitches on the 

needle, then knit the whole row off. 3d. Knit 

the whole number of stitches, keeping the rib; 


| oT) 
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now work 10 rows more plain ribbing, then 
knit 60 rows plain knitting ; a row is one nee 
die. You now divide the work into 3 to form 
the crown. Cast off the first 37 stitches, knit 
the next 38; cast off the last 37 stitches, cut off 
the wool. You now work on the centre 38 
stitches a sufficient number of rows to make 
this centre part even with the two sides ; these 
side pieces are sewn to the sides of the 38 
stitches when finished, fulling it in a little at 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Sil 





the top to make it sit well. About 70 rows 
will be required. When it is knitted, don’t 
cast off the stitches, but leave them on the 
needle, and with the other three needles take 
up the stitches around the bottom of the 
hood ; take up 40 stitches on the side of the 60 


increasings have been made at least, and then 
make 7 chain at each end, continue to increase 
at the shoulder till 12 increasings are done, 
and the same at each end, then make a chain 
of 15 stitches at each end, work 3 ribs, work 





into every stitch, then work into all the stitches 





rows of plain knitting and the 10 ribbed rows ; 
then cast on 25 stitches on your needle (this is 
for the strap under the chin); and now take 


up another 40 stitches on the other side of the | 


plain rows. You now knit 20 rounds of 4 knit, 
4 purl; you then divide the knitting for the 
flaps. The middle 38 stitches of the crown, 
and 20 on each side of them, are for the back 
curtain or flap. Knit 42 rows plain knitting 
with two needles only, and then cast off. Now 
take the stitches in the front of the work, and 
knit 42 rows on them; then knit 20 rows, knit- 
ting 2 stitches together, once at the commence- 
ment and end of every alternate ~~w; then 
cast off. These caps may be made very warm 
by knitting in double knitting instead of sin- 
gle; and they may also be more ornamental 
by knitting the ribbed rows in colored wool. 
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SLEEVELESS VEST. 

MAKE a chain of 74 stitches. 1st row. Turn, 
Make a stitch of double crochet into each at 
the end, make 5 chain. 2d. Turn, miss the 
first chain, work 1 of double crochet into each, 
taking the Joops farther from you, till you 
come to the centre stitch, work 3 times into 
that, and once in every loop to the end, make 
Schain; repeat these 2 rows alternately till 6 


till you come to the centre one of the shoulder, 
| turn back and work the centre one and the 

next together, work to the end, * return, and 
omit working into the last turn, take the 2 first 
| together, work to the end; repeat from * till 

12 ribs are done in the last 4 ribs, decrease a 
| stitch at the bottom each time just to round it 
| a little, work a row of double crochet around 
the armhole, which will be the 74 chain first 
commenced, then sew very neatly the increas- 
ings of 6 and 7 together; this will bring you to 
the waist, and leave only the 15 on each side ; 
take up the 2 first together as 1 stitch, work 
once into each of the 12 next loops, take the 
next and the 2 first of the other side, and draw 
the wool through all as 1 stitch; continue to 
decrease in this manner, 1 at the beginning of 
each row, and 2 in the centre, till all the 
stitches are used up; this makes a little gore. 
Work another piece exactly the same as the 
first, join it in the same way, and work a gore 
in the same place; sew them together around 
the back, work a row of double crochet all 
around the vest, increasing at the rounded 
parts in front; work a row of long stitches 
around the neck, put buttons at equal distances 
down the left front, and make loops of cord to 
fasten on the right side. This is a very well- 
| shaped vest. 
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TOILET-CUSHION. 
Tue centre of cushion is composed of a 
square of quilted silk, edged with silk, em- 
broidered and pinked. The other part of 








Wi 
i hl 
cushion is of puffed silk, with border to corre- 
spond with that of the centre. The corners of | 
quilting are finished with cord. Colors suita- | 
ble to the drapery of the room should be chosen. | 





ow . 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Tus work-case is made of strong-card-board, 





and is square. On the lid is a cushion of white 





fluted taffetas, in the centre of which is a strip 
of embroidery with Vandyked edges. Fig. 2 
gives the full size. The pattern is worked in 





plain and satin stitch with black silk on crim- 

son Cashmere. Fig. 3 shows the full size of 

the border which ornaments the sloping sides 
Fig. 3. 


of the case. This also is of crimson Cashmere, 
and is worked in point russe, satin, and over: 
cast stitch with black silk. The sewing-on is 
hidden by crimson soutache. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


SYSTEM AND MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 


Alm to be as systematic as possible in arranging 
your regular work; make rules most convenient for 
your family, and have the servants understand they 
are to be obeyed. Never allow yourseif to speak in 
a fretful manner to your help, as by so doing you 
lose your self-respect and their esteem. When any 
fault needs correcting, do it in kindness, speaking 
jn a lady-like manner. Take interest in the moral 
welfare of your help, and show yourself their friend, 
and aservant worth Keeping will fully repay your 
kindness by faithful service. We sliould hear less 
complaints of servants if mistresses would oftener 
do their duty to those under them. Servants that 
will not be influenced by kindness can never be 
trusted; make it a rule to dismiss help that will not 
work without scolding, as soon as possible. Not 
only is it necessary to point out delinquencies kindly, 
but every improvement should be as constantly no- 
ticed. “Sally, your floor looks nicely,” goes a long 
way towards another scrubbing. When any article 
is broken, unless it happened through disobedience 
tosome order, pass it lightly, with, “I am sorry it is 
broken; try to be more careful for the future,” and 
generally it will have the desired effect. Never dis- 
miss help in anger; they will surely give you a bad 
name. Sometimes servants are very quick tempered, 
and will themselves speak improperly; leave them 
immediately, without noticing what they say, and 
they will soon cool down, and often ask forgiveness. 
If they do not, leave it for the present as though for- 
gotten, and at some future time, when all things 
have gone well, and the kitchen unusually pleasant, 
bring it up, and try to convince her of her fault, and 
say decidedly, “If we cannot get along pleasantly, 
we must part.”” This plan, if always followed, will 
be found to work well. 

Remember that to govern a family well you must 
first govern yourself; live up to this rule, and but 
little trouble will be found in managing other mem. 
bers of the household. 

Order and system are of more importance to a 
family than is generally supposed ; many a man is 
driven from his home for the want of this alone, and 
in no place is the comfort of a family more affected 
by the want of it than at the table. Aim to prepare 
the meals at regular hours, and what you have, well 
woked; let the tablecloth be always white, clean, 
and well ironed ; the napkins in their rings in proper 
arder; place the platter, or dish with meat, directly 
before the person who carves, with the potatoes al- 
ways on the right of the meat; if two other vegeta- 
bles, put one on the left, and two on the right; the 
gravy turreen on the left, near the carver, with the 
spoon towards him. When tea or coffee is served at 





the table, place the tray opposite the carver. The 
tray should contain cups, saucers, sugar, cream, 
spoons in a helder, slop bowl, one plate, knife, fork, 
and napkin. Near the middle of the table place the | 
castor, the butter one side of it, and the pickles or 
some other relish to balance the table on the other. 
The bread should be on a corner, generally on the 
right hand from the carver, and crackers on the left ; 
carving knife and fork should be just before the 
carver, the steel lying with the handle towards him, 
on his left. Tablespoons should be laid within his 
reach. The plates, during fly season, should be 
turne’ bottom side up, the knife above the plate, | 
the handle towards the host, if at his left, and host- | 
ess, if at her right, the fork on the left, with the | 





handle towards the edge of the table, the napkin in 
the same position on the right as the fork occupies 
on the left. Spoons atthe right. Small or individual 
salts towards the centre of the table, near the plate, 
but far enough from it to avoid being displaced by 
moving the knife. Goblets on the right, a little 
mid-way from the next plate, that the water may be 
poured with ease by the waiter; some prefer filling 
the glasses on a side table, but the more glass on the 
table the better it looks. If extra relishes are to be 
served, the lady of the house, if not before the tray, 
if so, a servant, or any person at the table, if no ser- 
vant waits, shculd dish them—the carver never; he 
has sufficient business before him. 

If not absolutely necessary, no person should leave 
the table to supply deficiencies, or replenish dishes ; 
a bell should be used, instead of calling a servant by 
name, when she is needed to wait upon the table. 
When there is no servant in the family, arrange all 
articles for the dessert on the side table near by, that 
the table can be cleared and the dessert brought on 
without confusion. Whenaservant waits on the table 
properly, she tirst removes the meats and vegetables, 
then the plates, knives, forks, and extra dishes ; after 
this the butter, castor, pickles, salt, and bread, unless 
wanted. She then removes the crums, taking a plate 
in her left hand, and brush in her right. After this, 
the plates on which the dessert is to be served are set 
on the left of the lady of the house, unless she is 
seated before the waiter; in that case, before tiie 
carver or eldest daughter, in the same position ; the 
knives and forks, or spoons, are to be placed on the 
right, and the dessert in the place occupied by the 
dining plate, though not quite as near the edge of 
the table. The lady of the house should be the last 
oue waited on. 

This manner of setting the table, with slight varia- 
tion, is proper for breakfast and dinner. 

For tea, the knife and fork should both be placed 
on the right hand, with the handle towards the edge 
of the table. The waiter should occupy the same 
place as at dinner or breakfast. The cake the place 
of the castor, about four inches from the waiter, 
butter on the left, cheese or other relish on the right. 
The sweetmeats where the meat is placed at dinner, 
sauce dishes on the left, spoons on the right. Table- 
spoons near. The bread or biscuit on the right, 
mid-way between the cheese and sauce plates, crack- 
ers to match on the left. Bread should first be 
passed, then butter, after which the sauce. When 
two kinds of cake are on the table, on separate 
plates, pass the plainest first; the same rule applics 
to sweetmeats. 

Make as much variety as possible with your means ; 
plain food can be cooked in many different ways; 
take potatoes, for instance; they @an be baked, 
boiled, fried, mashed, browned in balls, broiled, 
heated in cream, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Common Beef Stock.—Remove all the bones from 
arump of beef, and tie the meat together with twine ; 
then break the bones into pieces, and put them into 
a stewing vesse! three-quarters full of cold water. 
The pan must then be placed in a warm situation, by 
the side of the fire. The heat isto be gradually in- 
creased, and the scum and fat on the surface of the 
liquor frequently removed. Some water must also 
be occasionally added during the time the cooking is 
going on, to replace that lost by evaporation. After 
some time, when nothing more rises to the surface 
except a little white scum, place the stewpan on a 
sluw fire: add some salt and sufficient vegetables to 
season it in the usual way. A few cloves may also 
be added. The contents of the stewpan must now 
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be kept continually simmering for four or five hours. | most elegant method of preparing meat that has size a 
For this reason it is bes¢ to begin to make this broth | been dressed before. paste | 
early in the day. When the meatisdone, which may al the ov' 
be learnt by passing a skewer into it, it is to be re- | vmpliinds Ganda Peat. eintens, oa an ap 
moved from the vessel, and the liquid strained. The jy the direction of their length, into siiees — jelly, § 
@ Quarter | 
meat is now to be put in a proper pan, furnished | of an inch thick; fry them, till they are three ta qu 
with a lid, and some fat and broth strained over it. | gone, in moderately hot fat. Take them out, Dens fresh 
Then the cover is put on the pan, and it is placed in | and let get nearly cold. Then throw them aon it ove 
a hot closet until half an hour before the beef is re- | pot fat, and plenty of it; keep them moving rhe: 4 orang 
quired for the table. The meat must now be taken | slice till they are well sougiéed or swollen, and rps ote 
out, carefully trimmed, and most of the broth and | nice light brown, which takes place almost immedi. Tap 
liquid removed from the vessel. Then, the beef | fu 
ately. Take them out, dust with a little very fine eup’ 
being replaced, after having been covered with a | gait, and serve at once. spoon 
coating of giaze (see next receipt), the pan is exposed tables 
to heat, to render the glaze solid. This process is to our | 
be repeated, and then the meat is to be sent to table. ‘ CAKES, PuDoINGS, ETC. : Ora 
Sometimes, to improve the appearance of the meat, | Delicate Cake.—Beat to a cream seven ounces of Nght 
many coats of glaze are applied, but it tends to ren. | SWeet butter; beat toa stiff froth the whites of eight alks 
der the ment Gina to be ext. eggs, and mix gradually with it one pound of fine fins * 
White Concentrated Broth from Poultry.—Piace | Veter with the butter, balf 9 nutmeg grated: aa file 
in a proper vessel two fat fowls (trussed), with a pes) essence of le 4 bit 1 é _ peaplisag toget! 
knuckle of veal, weighing about three pounds. Fill | *“ poem Por par rere line a 
water. Bake in a pan lined with buttered paper. 
the vessel three-quarters full with good beef stock Almonds blanched and pounded may be substituted the p 
broth, and cause it to boil at a gentle heat. Then for the butter. it for 
skim the broth, and put in two carrots, a turnip, an ’ Bir 
onion, a few leeks, and some celery, but do not add Shrewsbury Oakes.—Make a stiff paste of @ pound is call 
any salt, as the bouillon has been already salted. and a half of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sifted take 
Boil the whole gently for five hours, then skim it, loaf-sugar, a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, half the c 
and remove the meat and vegetables. The broth | & pound of warmed butter, and one egg, with a little ding- 
should afterwards be strained through a fine sieve. | ™!/K; roll it out thin, cut round, and bake on a tia, them 
This broth is very useful for white soups and in pre- | #4 Slack oven. Tre 
paring other dishes. Glazeis made inthe same way, A Plain Cake,—Mix together three-quarters of 3 eggs, 
except that in this case onlya small quantity of beef | Pound = my: the same of wap ae a yore a pou 
stock should be used; the smaller the amount of | 2 pound of butter, one egg we aten, and two 
liquor employed, the greater being the consistency | tablespoonfuls of milk; bake moderately. ieee 
of the glaze. Great care should be taken towards Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the pudd 
the end of the process, that the glaze may not be in- | same of sifted sugar and of washed currants. Wash twen 
jured by the heat used in its preparation. one pound of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then 
Hashed Goose.—Cut up the cold roast goose into | Mix with it eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten sepa 
small, neat pieces. Fry sliced onionsor shalots, with | rately, and put in the dry ingredients by degrees; . 
a dust of flour, in the goose dripping left, or in but- | beat the whole an hour; butter little tins, teacups, 807 
ter. Stir in enough half broth, half red wine, to | Or saucers, filling them only half full. Sift a little mout 
make gravy sufficient to warm up your goose in. as “ ¥ ye just as ed or them ys he on ey 
Add pepper, salt, a bunch of sweet herbs, and give r: Beat eight ounces of butter, and mix wit 
them a boil. Take the saucepan off the fire; put in | well-beaten eggs strained; mix eight ounces of dried cont: 
the goose, and let it stew very gently for half an | flour, and the same of lump-sugar, and the grated wasl 
hour. Pile the goose in the middle of the dish; add | rind of a lemon; then add the whole together, and wate 
lemon-juice to the sauce, and let it boil again. Pour | beat full half an hour with a silver spoon. Butter ing t 
it over the goose, and serve, garnished with toasted | small patty-pans, half fill, and bake twenty minutes ratio 
bread. in a quick oven. The same materials made intoa some 
Stewed Carrots.—Cut the green tops off short-horn | P@ste, then rolled out into small, round cakes, and ant 
carrots immediately they are drawn from the bed. | >#ked, make very nice tea-cakes. oe 
Scrape them slightly, cut off the filaments, and throw Sugar Cakes.—Take half a pound of dried flour, 4 pore 
them into cold water. Brown in butter a very small | Quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a ee a 
quantity of @hopped onion and flour; if onion be ob- | pound of sifted loaf-sugar; then mix together 
jected to, some other browning, as caramel, or burnt | flour and the sugar; rub in the butter, and add the Ch 
sugar, may be substituted; but so little will suffice | yelk of anegg beaten with a tablespoonful of cream; Ea 
that it will hardly be suspected. Then stir in as | make it into a paste, roll, and cut it into small round I 
much good stock as will cover the carrots; when it | Cakes, which bake upon a floured tin. W 
boils throw them in; season very slightly with pep- Honey Cake.—One pound and a half of dried and the § 
per and salt. As the stock reduces keep stirring | sifted flour, three-quarters of a pound of honey, half men 
them, to prevent sticking and burning. By the time | a pound of finely-pounded loaf-sugar, a quarter of 4 Bo 
they are done, the gravy should be reduced almost | pound of citron, and half an ounce of orange-peel cut Ti 
toa glaze. Transfer thei to a hot vegetable-dish, | small, of pounded ginger and cinnamon three-quar- W 
and pour the gravy over them. tersof an ounce. Meltthe sugar with the ase He 
Potato Puffs.—Take cold roast meat, either beef | mix in the other ingredients ; roll out the paste, 
or mutton, or veal and ham, clear it from the gristle, | Cut it into small cakes of any form. Tt 
cut it small, and season either with zest, or pepper Jelly, or Vienna Cake.—One pound of flour, the 
poe — — gana = —_ some a — a of butter and = ae Ti 
em Oo a& paste w one or two e yelks of fourteen eggs—the whole to 
eggs, roll it out, with a dust of flour, cut it round ; together for three-quarters of an hour; then beat cl 
with a saucer, put some of your seasoned meat on | the whites of the egg to a froth; mix the greater 
one-half, and fold it over like a puff; pinck or nick | part by degrees to the paste, and keep beating till ‘ 
it neatly round, and fry it a light brown. This is the , the whole is soft and light. Cut pieces of paper the , y 
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size and shape of the dish to be used, spread the 
paste upon them not quite one inch thick, put it into 
theoven, and let it bake, but not enough to be brown; 
then spread each with jam made of fruit, and a little 
jelly, and pile one upon the other. Let itfemain un- 
til quite cold, and, some hours afterwards, add a 
fresh quantity of sugar to the whites of eggs; pour 
it over the top, and ornament it with preserved 
orange and lemon chips, colored sugar-plums, etc., 
and let it stand in a cool oven to dry. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Soak in warm water one tea- 
eupful of tapioca; beat four eggs with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; melt in half a pint of milk one 
tablespoonful of butter. Stir all together; flavor to 
your taste, and bake in a quick oven. 

Orange Pudding.—Beat separately, till perfectly 
light, eight yelks and four whites of eggs; with the 
yelks, beat four ounces of grated loaf-sugar; pound 
one ounce and a half of sugar-biscuit, and with two 
tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, mix all well 
together; beat before the fire four ounces of butter; 
line a dish with puff-paste, and just before putting 
the pudding into the oven, stir in the butter. Bake 
it for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Bird’s Nest Pudding.—If you wish to make what 
is called “ bird’s nest puddings,” prepare a custard— 
take eight or ten pleasant apples, pare them, dig out 
the core, but leave them whole, set them in a pud- 
ding-dish, pour your custard over them, and bake 
them about thirty minutes. 

Transparent Pudding. — Beat the yelks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of two, and mix with them half 
a pound of warm butter, and the same of loaf-sugar, 
pounded ; butter cups or moulds, lay at the bottom 
orange marmalade or preserved apricots; pour the 
pudding upon the sweetmeat, and bake it about 
twenty minutes. 





WASHES FOR THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 


SomME persons much prefer using a wash for the 
mouth. Washes are very generally had recourse to 
in those cases where the gums are inclined to be soft 
and spongy, and tend to bleed; hence they generally 
contain some astringent preparation. The simplest 
wash that can be used is a little Eau de Cologne and 
water, the mouth being freely rinsed out after cieans- 
ing the teeth. A somewhat more astringent prepa- 
ration is made by the addition of a little eamphor to 
some spirits—a quarter of an ounce of camphor in 
two ounces of spirits of wine. A few drops of this 
solution are to be added to a wineglassful of water 
for use. An admirable preparation is the following, 
called 

Odoriferous Tincture of Myrrh. 

Choice Turkey myrrh 1 ounce. 

Eau de Cologne . . 15 ounces. 

Digest for seven days and then filter for use. 


When the mouth has a tendency to be sore, and 
the gums also require a tonic, then we should recom- 
mend the next wash, made as follows :— 

Borax . ge ey . ounce. 

Tincture of my rrh 1 ounce. 

Water 1 ounce. 


Honey of roses : 2 ounces. 


“Mix. 
The following is a powerful tonic. It is called 


Hudson's Preservative. 


Tincture of myrrh 3 ounces. 

Tincture of bark t - S8ounces. 

Cinnamon water . ° ‘i - Sounces. 
1 ounce. 


graces water . 
wdered gum . a # ounce. 
Mix, and dilute with one or two parts of water. 





When the gums are very spongy, in cases of bleed. 
ing gums as in scurvy, we commend the following :— 


Tannin. . ‘ 4 drachm. 
Tincture of tolu . 2 drachms. 
Tincture of my rh. 6 drachms. 
Spirits of horseradish 2 ounces. 


Mix, and dilute it with two or three or more parts of 
tepid water, and use as a mouth wash. 





PUCDING SAUCES. 

Sweet Sauce.—Stir to a cream one cup of butter, 
with two of sugar; pour into the butter and sugar a 
teacup of boiling water; beat an egg light, and mix 
it gradually with the other ingredients before they 
become hot; mix half a teaspoon of flour in a little 
cold water, free from lumps; stir it into the sauce, 
and beat the whole constantly until hot enough to 
thicken: add nutmeg. This is proper for all boiled 
puddings, especially berry, and also baked berry 
puddings. 


Sour Sauce.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, and 
one of strong vinegar; stir the butter and sugar to 
a cream; heat the vinegar boiling hot, beat an egg 
very light, stir the egg into the butter and sugar; 
mix well, grate in a little nutmeg, and pour the boil- 
ing vinegar, little by little, into the sugar, egg, and 
butter; when well mixed, pour the sauce into the 
saucepan, and heat nearly to bciling, without allow- 
ing it to boil, stirring constantly. If the sauce is 
prepared before the dinner is served, set the sauce. 
pan in hot water on the hearth, where it will keep 
hot without congealing. 

Brandy Sauce.—Heat over steam, in a covered 
saucepan, a half pint of brandy, beat two eggs licht, 
and cream a cup of butter with two of sugar; beat 
the eggs into the sugar and butter, take off the 
brandy, and beat the eggs, sugar, butter, and brandy 
together, stirring the brandy into the other ingredi 
ents slowly, beating quickly while mixing; continue 
to beat the sauce until the whole is well mixed. 
After which keep it in hot water until needed. 
Brandy should be covered tightly, as it not only 
evaporates, but is in danger of taking fire. It must 
always be heated over steam. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Knives.—Vinegar and fruit stains upon 
knives can be taken off by rubbing the blades with 
raw potato, and then polishing on the knife-board 
in the usual manner. 

Seasoning for Soups.—Take eight parts of parsley, 
one of thyme, and one part of bay-leaves; dry them, 
and crumble them together into a powder. Some of 
this, added to broths, makes an excellent seasoning. 

Kitchner’s Essence of Ginger.—Grated ginger, 
three parts; grated fresh lemon-peel, two parts; 
weak spirits of wine—half rectified spirits of wine, 
and the rest water—thirty parts. Digest together 
for a fortnight, and then strain or filter the clear 
liquid. 

A Hint on Baking.—A basin of water put into the 
oven with cakes or pastry will keep them from burn- 
ing. 

Soyer's Receipt for Cooking Eggs.—Take two or 
three large onions, slice them very thin, and fry till 
a nice brown. Have ready three or four hard-boiled 
eggs cut in slices, and a cupful of nice gravy, witha 
little flour or arrowroot mixed with it; add the eggs 
to the onions, then pour in the gravy, and stir all till 
the gravy hasthickened. Serve very hot. Ifa white 
instead of a brown dish is wished for, the onions 
must be stewed in butter, and the sauce made of veal 
broth mixed with a little milk and flour. Pepper 
and salt to taste. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


HOSPITAL DIRECTRESSES IN SPAIN. 

WHATEVER differences of opinion there may be 
about the proper sphere of woman, no one doubts 
that household management is peculiarly her pro- 
vince. The question naturally arises, and has, in- 
deed, often been asked, whether those public insti- 
tutions which are in their nature large households, 
such as hospitals, asylums, poor-houses, and houses 
of correction, should not be placed under the control, 
or at least under the supervision, of women. Many 
persons will doubtless be surprised to learn that 
this question has been practically answered in the 
affirmative, with the best results, in one country of 
Europe, and that country the one in which we 
should perhaps least expect such an example of en- 
lightened liberality and freedom from prejudice. It 
must be remembered, however, that Spain has been 
from early days the home of chivalry, and that the 
best feature of that by-gone social system was the 
respect for women which it inculcated. 

An English traveller, a man of liberal spirit and 
cultivated powers of observation, has been lately 
giving, in a series of well-written articles in an Eng- 
lish periodical ( Macmillan’s Magazine), on ** Spanish 
Life and Character,” an account of the most inter- 
esting facts bearing upon these subjects which came 
under his notice during a recent tour in the Penin- 
sula. He paid a visit to Cadiz, and while there took 
an opportunity of examining the hospitals and in- 
firmares. The people of Cadiz have always been 
noted for their intelligence and their attachment to 
republican principles. It is not so well known that 
their charitable institutions are organized and man- 
aged ina manner which renders them models worthy 
of imitation by communities of much higher preten- 
sions. We should be glad to be able to copy the 
whole description which this clear-headed and kind- 
ly-tempered observer has given of them. A very 
brief summary, however, will be sufficient to show 
the character of these institutions, and the circum: 
stances—perhaps we should say the one circumstance 
—to which they owe their excellence. 

The chief of these establishments was the Cusa de 
Misericordia, or “House of Mercy,” as it was for- 
merly called—now officially styled the Hospicio de 
Cadiz, a title which perhaps may best be rendered 
the “Cadiz Poor-house.” This institution, “one of 
the most benevolent of the world,” is supported by 
a yearly grant from the town government of Cadiz, 
at a charge of about $25,000 a year. The cost of liv- 
ing in Spain is doubtless considerably less than in 
this country; yet one cannot but be surprised to 
learn that this sum was found sufficient last year for 
the comfortable support of more than eight hundred 
people, being at the rate of only thirty dollars for 
each person. The number of inmates at the time 
the traveller visited it comprised 170 old men, 92 old 
women, 444 boys, and 136 girls—in all, 842. There 
are usually more, the number of beds being close 
upon a thousand. 

The place is a veritable “home,” open to all the 
well-conducted poor who are unable to support 
themselves. According to this writer, it may per- 





haps be best described as an English work-house, 

stripped ofits bitterness, and invested, so to speak, | 

with many privileges. “It is a real rest, a real | 
| 


home for the poor who are descentes (respectable); 
a refuge for the young women who are homeless, or 
out of place; a school and a home for children; and 
an asylum for the aged of both sexes.” In the 
school the children are first taught to read, write, 
cipher, and sing; and they are then instructed ip any 
trade that they or their parents may prefer. The 
old people have all the little comforts that their age 
and infirmities require. Of the young women, many 
are servant maids out of place. All were of good 
character, for it is required that all the inmates 
must be “respectable."” When a servant loses her 
place, by no misconduct of her own, and has no 
other home, she can come to the Hospicio until she 
obtains a new situation. It therefore serves as an 
“intelligence office” of the best description for those 
wanting servants. 

“ All, young and old” (**old” means forty-five and 
upwards in the Home), “seemed bright and smiling; 
their glossy hair braided as their tastes inclined, 
their little simple ornaments, all had a place.” 
There are work-shops besides—blacksmiths’, car- 
penters’, tailors’, clothmakers’, shoemakers’—all the 
work for the institution being done within the walls, 

There is an infirmary department for the sick and 
the bedridden, comprising several wards for the 
treatment of different diseases. The whole of this 
vast establishment is under the management of a 
lady, styled the Rectora or Directress. This lady, 
‘“*who bears,” says the writer we quote, “the appro 
priate name of Angel Garcia,” seemed “the very 
model of a Lady Superior—gentle, dignified, cheer- 
ful, and full of bright and sparkling conversation. 
It was, indeed, a privilege to be in the company of 
one whose every word and look were full of benevo- 
lence. There are two physicians attached to the 
home, one of whom devotes himself exclusively to 
the patients within the walls; the other attending 
chiefly for consultation ; and in one office were three 
gentlemen engaged with the accounts and other 
necessary writings.” 

The food department excited the unqualified ad- 
miration of the visitor. The cooking was excellent, 
as he found by actual trial, The sleeping arrange- 
ments were equally wel: attended to. All sleep in 
separate beds in the upper stories; those of each 
“class,” or age, having their separate rooms, With 
the children nurses sleep, or sit up nightly. 

* All the rooms,” he adds, ‘‘are lit by oil lamps; 
all have from thirty toa hundred and fifty beds in 


‘them, with soft mattresses and blankets, snow 


sheets, and colored coverlets. The rooms are all 
ventilated at the bottom of the walls; nor did I 
trace, even in the infirmaries, a suspicion even of 
disagreeable or polluted air.” 

In the infirmary wards he found about ninety bed- 
ridden persons. “These were eating curry, work- 
ing with coarse materials, or sipping their wine or 
chocolate, or chatting to the comely nurse; all 
seemed cheerful and contented, and every face 
brightened as the Rectora drew near.” The school- 
rooms, the gymnasiums, the music-rooms—of which 
last there seemed many—were in beautiful order, 
although there was no lack of noisy children about 
them. So “free and easy” did the children seem in 
the presence of their superiors, that in the room 
where some fifty were learning the military drill, in 
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shirt sleeves and bare legs, some half-dozen ran up 
to the visitor and fairly dragged the “ Inglesi” by 


iis hands across the drill-room. 


The traveller visited other institutions, among 
which was a hospital sustained by a benevolent as- 
sociation—the “* Hermanos de la Caridad” (Brothers 
of Charity)—devoted entirely to the care of sick 
persons who, from poverty or other causes, cannot 
be properly treated at home. All the pztients in 
this hospital were men, and here at least it might 
be supposed that the management would be com- 
mitted to men. But the Brothers of Charity had 
the wisdom to reflect that each of these patients, if 
he had been in his own house, would have been 
tended and managed by the gentle cares of women. 
To the care of women, therefore—seven “Sisters of 
Merey’—aided by four or five men-servants, the 
charge of the institution is entrusted. 

The result is told by the writer in emphatic terms. 
“The arrangements of the miniature hospital are 
simply exquisite. Some twenty beds or so are in 
oe room, but privacy is secured by white dimity 
curtains, on iron bars about five feet high, being 
drawn around the patients’ bed at his will, making 
alight and little airy room, open to the ceiling. The 
whole appearance of the place betokened peace, 
comfort, and kindliness; nay, more, cheerfulness. 
The kitchen was beautifully clean, with a capital 
range; it was full of bustle, for at least ten or twelve 
different sorts of dinner, to suit the various tastes of 
the sick fellows, were being carried away; and,” he 
adds, “I can vouch for the excellence of the fare.” 

He next visited the Hospital for the Insane, a pub- 
le institution, open to patients of all classes. Here, 
too, he found the establishment under the virtual 
control of nine Sisters of Mercy. There was an in- 
tfligent young Spaniard who was in some sense a 
“master” of the house, though he had no higher 
dfice than that of “head porter; and there were 
wo resident doctors and a clergyman. 

Tie ladies, however, managed the internal ar- 
rangements, and had the direct charge of the in- 
mates. The writer, in summing up the merits of the 
institution, mentions, as one which specially struck 
him, “the inestimably humanizing effect which the 
ninistrations and mere presence of these Sisters 
must have, especially on the men.” The “ Hospital 
for Women,” which he also visited, is, of course, en- 
tirely under the charge of persons of their own sex 
-Carmelite Sisters. We say of course—though in 
this country, unfortunately, such an arrangement 
would not be deemed by any means a necessity. 
We fear that it would too generally be thought that 
a“man of business” must be in charge, and that 
the women who would be employed must be subor- 
dinates, under his control. 

The facts thus narrated hardly seem to require 
comment. The lesson which they teach is one which 
might be said to be self-evident, if we did not see it 
8 generally overlooked. They show us that a wo- 
nan at the head of one of these public households is 
4smuch in her place as a man when in command of 
‘ship or a regiment. If our national, State, and 
municipal authorities desire that their hospitals 
and asylums shall be conducted in the most efficient 
and economical manner {as we must take it for 
granted they do), they wiil see that every such insti- 
tution is placed, like those of Cadiz, under the charge 
facapable and experienced directress, with such 
Well-trained assistants of both sexes as the circum- 
stances may require. And, we may add, wherever 
women and children are among the inmates, the at- 
tendance of a lady physician should, if possible, be 
secured, 





Nore.—This article, though somewhat longer than 
is usual in the “ Table,” we found so interesting that 
we give it to our readers entire. The political con- 
dition of Spain has been so unhappy that we have 
been accustomed to regard her government as the 
very type of anarchy and misrule; but here we have 
evidence of a sound and healthy spirit among the 
people which will, we hope, eventually triumph over 
their difficulties, and once more restore Spain to a 
place among the great nations of Europé. 





THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 

THIRTY or forty years ago, it was rare to find an 
Englishman or an American well acquainted with 
the German language. While French was consid- 
ered a part of polite education, and Latin and Greek 
were in the curriculum of every college, German lay 
entirely outside the range of ordinary study. But 
within a generation there has come a great change 
in this respect. Coleridge and Carlyle made their 
countrymen familiar with the philosophy and litera- 
ture of the Fatherland. The Prince Consort kept 
before the people a high ideal of Teutonic thorough- 
ness and ability. Finally, the increasing importance 
of Germany, her union into an Empire, and her pre- 
ponderance since 1870 in the councils of Europe have 
made it almost a necessity for educated men to be- 
come familiar with her language. 

We need hardly say that the literature has been 
found amply to repay the labor of the student. 
Within the last century there has been an outburst 
of productiveness in Germany, almost unexampled 
in national history. Before 1750 there was hardly 
any poetry or criticism extant in the language. Now 
there are twenty names—Schiller, Goethe, Herder, 
Wieland, Lessing, Heine, Uhland—of whom few 
would be willing to confess ignorance. What a mine 
of wealth has been opened to the English-speaking 
people may well be conceived. “The German lan- 
guage,” says a writer in Fraser, “is rich in litera- 
ture; it is in its spoken form rough and rugged, 
but also grand and powerful. It, more than any 
other, seems to be the language of nature; there is 
power and nobleness in it, a sense as of great masses 
of primeval rock, open, sunshiny plains, billowy for- 
ets, echoes, fountains, fertile meads, freshness, sun- 
shine, spring flowers, storm and tempest, violets and 
Alpine roses, breadth of sight, vigor of sound, free- 
dom, hope.”? And in consonance with this description 
we may add that it is pre-eminently the language of 
poetry. Nowhere in any tongue is there such a store 
of pure, simple, tender verse asin German. Home 
life and the aspects of nature are the especial sub- 
jects of celebration, and, however cumbersome and 
confused may be his prose, a German always be- 
comes simple and direct in his poetry. We com- 
mend the language especially to our girls, who will 
find in it pleasant occupation, plenty of difficulties 
to surmount, and at the end of them, a rane of new 
enjoyments open to them which will make them hap- 
pier for life. 





AN ARTIST'S PHAROS.—The famous “Colossus of 
Rhodes” seems likely to be rivalled in artistic re- 
nown by the splendid present which the republicans 
of France are preparing for this country. Major 
Bartboldi, a distinguished sculptor, who spent some 
time in the United States, but now resides in Paris, 
has planned for the harbor of New York a gigantic 
light-house, one hundred feet high, to stand on Bed- 
low Island. It is to be constructed of copper, ona 
granite base, and is to be in the form of a woman, 
representing Liberty, “ with a tiara around her brow, 
to be composed of lights that may be seen for fifty 
miles at night.” Such is the description given by the 
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American Centennial Commissioner, Colonel Forney, 
in one of his interesting letters to the Philadelphia 
Press. He adds, “ The artist’s thought is that all the 
nations may see by day the figure of Liberty wel- 
coming them to the United States, and may follow 


her shining welcome in the darkest hour of their de- | 


spair.” The work is to be a free gift, and certainly 
®& most noble and philanthropic offering, from the 
republicans of France to the people of America. 





MIND AND Bopy.—The London Lancet has some 
remarks which enforce, with the weight of the high- 
est medical authority, the truth so often forgotten or 
disregarded, that mental exercise is essential to the 
health not only of the mind, but also of the body :— 


“It is demonstrable that exercise of the mind in- 
vigorates its bodily receptacie, even when that exer- 
cise is carried to an extreme point. The brain, the 
reservoir of nervous energy to the rest of the system, 
increases in volume and vigor by use, just as the arm 
of the blacksmith or the leg of the danseuse gains in 
muscular development. The general system benefits 
by the enhanced brain powss. and greater vitality 
and longévity is the result. Work by method and on 
system, even wben severe, is not only quite compati- 
ble with prolonged life, but is actually conducive to 
it, while the torpor of idleness or the excitements of 
fitful efforts are the sure precursors of senile degen- 
eration. This is a useful doctrine to preach, and 
still more useful to practice.” 





A BALLAD FOR OUR YOUNG FOLK. 
OUR NATIVE LAND. 


AMERICA! my native land— 
Thou art the loveliest land to me: 
I bless our Gop that I was born 
Where all mankind are free! 


In our New World what wonders meet! 
Outspread for millions yet to be— 
Here Sister States in Union join, 
And all as one are free. 


And Equal Laws we all neg 6 
To Kings we never bent ‘he knee; 
No Sovereign, save the Kine of Kings, 
Rules a Republic free! 


We've Heaven-kissed hills and Eden vales; 
Our rivers voll to either sea ;* 

Broad lakes shine out, and cataracts roar, 
Wonders of Nature free! 


While Labor, with his iron arm, 
Bears on our ark of Liberty, 

Our homes and schools and churches rise 
And bless a people free. 


All sounds of toil are on the air, 

With youth’s glad shout and childhood's giee; 
The breath of Heaven seems filled with life, 

All come and go as free. 


And from the Old World crowds have come, 
Our equal rights to share or see; 

And millions here find happy homes 
By welcome words made free! 


All Free! Ay, free to do the right: 
The righteous need not fear nor flee; 

His name is blest whose life is best 
Among a nation free. 


Here Woman has her blesséd lot! 
To her is given life’s inner key ;-- 

She makes the Home; man ploughs the Earth— 

“Subdues,” and makes it free! 


“' Tis only noble to be good ;” 
And this is Freedom’s pedigree ; 
It forms our law of Brotherhood— 
Free men shall rule the free! 


And while the NAME of WasHINGTON— 
We learned it at our mother’s knee— 
Is sacred held in reverent love, 
As Father of the free; 


Our Country’s Flag may lift her stars, 
Emblems of holy Charity : 

Till Faith and Hope bring Heaventy Peace 
And make the whole world free. 





* Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


ey 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN ROME.—From an excellent arti. 
| cle on “ Elementary Education in Italy,” we give thp 
| following interesting particulars. The day-star of 
| hope for the people of Rome is risen and is giving 
light and joy to those who have been so long shroud 
ed in heavy darkness. When the children of a na 
tion are allowed instruction in the truths of Diving 
Revelation and of secular history, then natural im 
provement will be secured :— 


“In Rome the work of a national education is only 
in the fifth year of its existence. The first census 
made by the Italian government (Dec., 1871) showed 
that one-half of the entire population of the city was 
unable to read or write. The municipality of 
has addressed itself to its task with noble e 
large sums of money are devoted to the work of 
cation, and it may be confidently hoped that the old 
device SPQR will head the record of > triumphs 
in the arts of peace. Day-schools are being opened 
in every quarter in the city, and already number ten 
thousand pupils, while five thousand more attend 
the night and feast-day schools. 

“The admirable system pursued in the north of 
Italy, both as to teachers and the methods and sub 
jects of instruction, is adopted in the Roman schook 
with such minor changes as local needs 
The schools first established are already doing 
work completely, and with excellent results—mor 
recent ones show, by the absence of upper classes, 
and by the tall boys and girls who share with litte 
ones of five and six the benches of the lowest classes, 
how great the neglects of past years have been. The 
municipality of Rome has drawn 2 large numberof 
its best teachers from the northern provinces, and 
has not had to wait for the supply which the Romana 
normal schools will in time produce. 

7 * * * * +. + ’ 


“The Italians know that for the development of 
the resources of their country, the improvementot 
her finance, and the maintenance of her free i 
tions, and still more for success in the struggle now 
carrying on against priestly domination, notin 
only, but in every smallest commune of the kingdom, 
they must have the support of an educated peoples 
and that in the strength of free and enlightened cith 
zens alone will the last words of Cavour be fulfilled 
—'‘Italia si j urd, si fara, si.’” 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES. — What the diamond 
(or rather, perhaps, the more costly ruby) is among 
gems, the ottar of roses is among essences. Its v+ 
riety and cost may be judged from the fact thas 
about one hundred and thirty thousand roses, weigh 
ing fifty-seven pounds, are required to make asing® 
ounce of the essence. The ottar is made chiefly ia 
the north of India, where, during the month of May, 
great numbers of men and women are employed in 
gathering the roses. These are distilled in water as 
fast as they are gathered, to prevent any loss of the 
perfume. As the distillation goes on, the oil rises, 
and is carefully skimmed from the surface of the 
water. The employment of a “little army” of work- 
people in the occupation of making such a fleeting 
and useless substance seems, at first thought, like a 
sad waste of time. But on second thoughts one cam 
not help wishing that the immense armies of stab 
wart men that cumber the soil of Christian Europe 
could be always as innocently employed. 





Tre VIRTUES OF OATMEAL.—As oatmeal porridge 
is now in vogue as a breakfast dish, it is satisfactory 
to know that fashion for once is in accord with san 
tary science. Two French physicians, connected 
with the hospitals of Paris, have lately published aa 
account of the results which they found to proceed 
from the use of oatmeal as food for young children 
They express the opinion that oatmeal is the aliment 
which, in various qualities, approaches nearest to 
the human milk. It is also one of those which com 
tain most iron and salts, and especially the phos 





phate of lime, so necessary for infants. It moreover 
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has the property of preventing or arresting various | communicative of whatever is comfortable, cheerful, 


jnfantile disorders which proceed from imperfect di- 

on. As men and women are children of larger 
growth, we need not doubt that the beneficial quali- 
ties of this article of diet will be equally valuable to 


them. 





THE Usss OF DEAD LEAVES.—French thrift, public 
as wellas private, can teach us many lessons worth 
remembering. A writerin an English paper remarks 
upon the care displayed by the authorities of Paris 
in saving the dead leaves of the public grounds, and 
putting them to use. The leaves of the Palais Royal 
Garden are sold to be converted intocompost. Those 


‘from the Tuileries Garden are in much demand 


among horticulturists because they contain many 
Jeaves of the plane-tree, which are a valuable cover- 
ing for seed-plots. Those of the Luxembourg Gar- 
den are preserved by the directors, and are packed 
away to be used in winter for covering tropical 
plants; while those from the Champs Elysées and 
other promenades are sent out to Passy, to be used 
in the government hot-houses there. Our managers 
of public parks, as well as our gardeners, may do 
well to make a note of these facts. 





THE MoTIVE PowER oF Licut.—A distinguished 
chemist, Mr. Wm. Crookes, has lately discovered, 
and shown by experiment, that the rays of light have 
adirect chemical effect. To prove this, he employs 
anew instrument, of simple construction, which he 
calls a radiometer. This consists of four small disks 
of pith, fixed at the extremities of two crossed arms 
of straw, which are balanced upon a pivot at the 
point where they cross each other, so that they can 
spin round on the pivot. The disks are white on one 
side, and black on the other. The apparatus is in- 
closed in a glass globe, from which the airis removed 
byan air-pump. When the disks and arms, in this 
position, are submitted to the action of light, they 
spin around rapidly. Dark, radiant*heat, on the 
other hand, has no effect upon them. This interest- 
ing discovery may clear up many points in natural 
science. 





Health Department. 


— 


HOW TO ACQUIRE HIGH HEALTH. 


First study to acquire a composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation of one or the other, especially 
before and after meals, and whilst the process of 
digestion is going on. To this end, govern your 
temper, endeavor to look at the bright side of things, 
keep down as much as possible the unruly passions, 
discard envy, hatred, and malice, and lay your head 
upon your pillow in charity with all mankind. Let 
hot your wants outrun your means. Whatever diffi- 
culties you have to encounter, be not perplexed, but 
only think what is right to do in the sight of Him 
who seeth all things, and bear without pining the 
results. When your meals are solitary, let your 
thoughts be cheerful; when they are social, which 
is better, avoid disputes, or serious arguments, or 
mpleasant topics. ‘‘Unquiet meals,” says Shaks- 
peare, “make ill digestions;” and the contrary is 
produced by easy conversation, a pleasant project, 
welcome news, or a lively companion. We advise 
Wives not to entertain their husbands with domestic 
Stievances about children or servants, nor to ask for 
money, nor propound unreasonabie or provoking 
questions; and advise husbands to keep the cares 
and vexations of the wor!d to themselves; but to be 











and amusing. Self-government is the best step to 
health and happiness. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS AND SCALDS. 


WHEN the burn or scald is slight and limited in 
extent, the best plan is to approach the injured part 
to the fire. Some aggravation of the suffering will 
follow, but after a short time the pain will cease, 
and blistering will be prevented. In the case of 
children, where this operation would be too painful, 
or in that of a more extensive and severe burn or 
scald, where it would be inadmissible, cotton will 
be a much better remedy. Picked cotton, or split 
wadding, is the best form for local application in 
successive layers; the sooner applied, the more effi- 
eacious it will prove; but if, by any imprudence on 
the part of the sufferer or his friends, cold water 
should previously have been had recourse to, it will 
be of little service. 

Common white soap (Castile) is perhaps the best 
general remedy, as it will prove beneficial even after 
improper remedies have been used. The requisite 
quantity of soap ought first to be scraped, and then 
made into a thick lather, with the addition of a little 
lukewarm water; after which it should be spread 
upon strips of linen to the thickness of a fifth or 
sixth of an inch. In applying this plaster, care 
must be taken that the soap is in immediate contact 
with the whole of the injured surface; for where it 
does not touch, the wound will not heal freely. The 
dressing may be renewed once in the twenty-four 
hours, but not oftener, until the cure is effected. 

When nothing else is at hand, the immediate suf- 
fering will be relieved by strewing flour, from time 
to time, upon the burnt or scalded part. 

I needless to add that in severe cases no time 
shd@id be lost in sending for professional assistance. 
CROUP. 

CrovuP consists in an active inflammation of the 
top of the windpipe, characterized by a peculiar 
crowing inspiration, and generally attacking young 
children after teething. It commences with hoarse- 
ness and symptoms of common cold, which rapidly 
go on to such an extent as to produce a mechanical 
impediment to breathing, and often ends in a few 
hours by suffocation. It is not a contagious disease, 
but often attacks nearly all the children of particular 
families, and these sometimes more thanonce. The 
treatment must be energetic. Two, three, or four 
leeches should be applied to the throat, and ipecacu- 
anha or antimonial wine should be given every 
quarter of an hour until it produces vomiting, which 
is almost always followed by relief. The best plan 
in families at all subject to this complaint is to keep 
asmall bottle in the house filled with ipecacuanha 
wine, sweet spirits of nitre, and syrup of saffron in 
equal quantities, of which from a teaspoonful to a 
tablespoonful, according to the age, may be given 
as above directed. As soon as nausea is produced, 
a dose every two hours will suffice. Some people 
give calomel, but for domestic use the above is the 
best treatment, and will rarely fail if commenced 
early enough. 

TREATMENT OF PERSONS SUFFERING FROM THE 
FUMES OF CHARCOAL. 


Tue air arising from charcoal when burning is 
as clear and invisible as common air; but this very 
circumstance prevents us from perceiving its pres- 
ence, and it may therefore prove highly dangerous 
before we are aware of it. Hence so many fatal ac- 
cidents, from its use in confined places, where there 
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is no flue. The first sensation, when it has become 
dangerous, is a slight sense of weakness, the limbs 
seem to require a little attention to prevent falling. 
A slight giddiness, accompanied by a distinct feel- 
ing of a flush or glow on the face succeeds. Soon 
after the person becomes drowsy, wishes to sit down, 
but commonly falls on the floor, insensible of all 
avout him, and breathes strong, snoring as in apo- 
piexy. If the person is alarmed in time, and escapes 
into the open air, he is commonly seized with a vio- 
lent headache, which generally abates. But when 
the effect is completed as above described, death 
very soon ensues, unless relief is obtained. In short, 
the effect is suffocation. 

The most prudent treatment in 4 case of this kind 
is to take off a quantity of bloed immediately, and 
throw cold water on the head frequently. A strong 
stimulus, such as hartshorn, applied to the feet, has 
also a very good effect. 


Literary Botices. 








From T. B. PeTERsoN & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE; or, The 
Blizir of Gold. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. This novel, 
Which has already received the meed of public 2p- 
proval, is now issued in a revised and corrected edi- 
tion. It is a story which will well repay the reader, 
and which has attained an indisputed place in Ame- 
rican literature. 

A DOUBLE WEDDING; or, How She was Won. 
By Mrs. C. A. Warfield, author of “The Household 
of Bouverie.” This is a new novel by a lady who in 
her first literary effort sprang at once to the front 
rank of American authoresses. The prese ory 
is ingenious in its plot, lively in its descriptiof®, and 
in every way calculated to hold the reader's atten- 
tion from the opening page to the close. The scene 
is partly laid in America and partly in France. 

THE ABBOT. By Sir Walter Scott. This is the 
tenth volume of the Waverley novels. 

ISABEL OF BAVARIA; Queenof France. Being 
the Mysteries of the Court of Charles the Sixth. By 
Alexander Dumas. 


From JOHN P. Hunt, Philadelphia:— . 

THE NEW POCKET GUIDE AND STREET DI- 
RECTORY OF PHILADELPHIA. This is an in- 
valuable work, not only for the stranger who visits 
Philadelphia, but also for the resident. It contains, 
what every one will prize, a large and full map of 
the city and its suburbs; there is a complete street 
directory, and a directory of street railways, public 
squares, and public buildings; and there is also a 
description of Fairmount Park, with handsome illus- 
trations. 


From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. July, 1875. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. Published 
quarterly. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COAST. By Samuel Adams Drake, author 
of “ Old Landmarks of Boston,” ete. There is not a 
person of New England birth or descent who will 
not be interested in this book. Itis a large, hand- 
some volume, very profusely illustrated with beauti- 
ful engravings of notable places and people. It is 
complete in its topographical and historical descrip- 





tions, and is written in a lively, entertaining styie, 
It is, in fact, a valuable contribution to the geo 
graphical literature of our country, and will invest 
with rare interest a section of country considered 
for the most part as barren, bleak, and uninviting, 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A Novel. By Ay 
thony Trollope. Need we tell our readers that here 
is something worth reading? Trollope, albeit he 


| discards the sensational for the matter of fact, aud 


by confirmed novel readers is pronounced a little 
“slow,” really stands secoad alone to George Eliot 
in his capability to produce a thoroughly good novel, 
This book, as its title indicates, is Ulustrative of pe. 
culiarly modern phases of social and business life, 
The recent Northern Pacific Railway bubble has 
evidently given him the idea of the leading fact in 
his story. There are two American characters iz 
the story, a swindler and an adventuress; and it 
must be confessed that, in describing these charac. 
ters, the author allows his overweening belief in the 
super-excellence of English institutions and English 
people to show itself. The story takes the reader 
not only into social and commercial, but political 
life, and it is a deserved satire upon the money-wor. 
shipping propensities of the people of the present. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the auther of 
* John Halifax, Gentleman.”” We always considered 
Mrs. Craik as a most superior novelist. But now she 
has taken to sermon writing, she is winning brighter 
laurels than ever. Her place is evidently in the pub 
pit, and we wish she might be ordained at once 
These sermons are plain, practical, and full of radé 
cal truths, that both men and women should hear 
and consider. To the first of these “‘Sermons Out 
of Church,” we would specially call the attentionof 
women. It is entitled ** What is Self-sacrifice ?” and 
the author says a good many remarkable things, 
considering the fact that she is a conservative Eng- 
lish woman. 

MISS ANGEL. A Novel. By Miss Thackeray, 
author of “The Village on the Cliff,” etc. Miss 
Thackeray has taken the somewhat romantic life of 
Angelica Kauffman, the painter, as a theme fora 
very readable novel. The story not only sustains its 
talented author’s previous reputation, but materially 
adds to it. 

PLAYING THE MISCHIEF. A Novel. ByJ.W 
De Forest, author of “European Acquaintance,” 
ete. A genuinely good American novel is something 
so rare, that when we meet one we can scarcely be 
stow eneugh praise uponit. “ Playing the Mischief” 
is bright and witty, original and entertaining. Mr. 
De Forest, one of our most promising novelists, 
shows a keen perception of human nature, as well 
aaa sense of the artistic needs of the novel, in the 
story before us. It is a book which we can cheet- 
fully commend as worthy of reading. 

WARD OR WIFE? A Romance. 

EGLANTINE. A Novel. By Eliza Tabor, anthor 
of ‘Hope Meredith,”’ ete. 

These are two English stories, both belonging to 
‘Harpers’ Library of Select Novels; both deserv- 
ing to be read, yet each differing from the other as 
much almost as it is possible for two novels to differ. 
The first is light and lively in style, tne second more 
sedate and quiet in its tone. 

From ScrIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF O'KEEFFE, 
KELLY, AND TAYLOR. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. One finds himself in the liveliest and 
best of company in this book. It is a company 
almost Bohemian, being composed principally of 
actors, actresses, artists, and musicians, with 4 
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sprinkling of authors. 
be entertaining in the highest degree, 
dghth volume of the Bric-a-brac series. 

From Henry Hout & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

WITHIN AN ACE. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of 
“Who Breaks—Pays,” etc. Mrs. Jenkin is well 
known as a fascinating novelist, and the present 
yolume in no way belies her reputation. Her story 
gives the reader a picture of English domestic and 
society life which will prove entertaining. 

From E. Hazzarp SwINNEY, New York:— 

STATEMENT OF REASONS FOR EMBRACING 
THE DOCTRINES AND DISCLOSURES OF EMAN- 
VEL SWEDENBORG. By the Rev. George Bush, 
late Professor of Hebrew in the New York Univer- 
sity. This is the tenth of a series of New Church 
tracts; and those who wish to inform themselves 
of the peculiar doctrines of the Swedenborgians, 
and the claims these doctrines have upon general 
credence, would do well to obtain this little book. 
Itis well written, and puts forth its claims in a mas- 
terly manner. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through PORTER & 
CoaTES, Philadelphia:— 

IN THE KITCHEN. This volume, published 
anonymously, is dedicated to the ‘Cooking Class of 
the Young Ladies’ Saturday Morning Class Club,” 
a@ Boston. It is a large volume, handsomely bound, 
which, when it is opened, discovers numerous prac- 
tical receipts for cooking. It is, in brief, a cook- 
book—nothing more. But it is a cook-book worth 
having, since it will be found of actual benefit alike 
to the experienced housekeeper and the merest 
novice. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
lappincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FATED TO BE FREE. A Novel. By Jean Inge- 
bw. Miss Ingelow is known to hundreds of our 
readers by her verse; but as a novelist to not so 
many. Her most serious attempt in this direction 
was a story called ‘Off the Skelligs;” of which this 
work is a continuation. The same characters are 
introduced at a later stage of life, and many new 
goes appear. The writer's fondness for children is 
very evident. She devotes whole chapters to their 
sayings and doings. The description at the outset 
a@ the book of old Madam Melecombe and her grand- 
san is vivid and powerful; and throughout the story, 
many of the qualities which have given popularity 
to Miss Ingelow’s poetry are conspicuous. She does 
not aim to produce a work of art at all, but a piece 
a nature, to make her readers fancy that they were 
reading the chronicles of things that really occurred. 
Her book will have many readers, who will know 
that they may expect from the authoress a simple, 
pleasant, yet powerful story of ordinary life, with 
the changes and events, the passions and emotions 
cammon to us all. We commend the book heartily 
our subscribers. 


From LItTELL & Gay, Boston:— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. July and September, 
1875. Our old friend comes to us weekly with his 
brown covers, which remind us of a whole literature 
of defunct magazines. More than half of the maga- 
zines from which the first numbers of Littell were 
selected have died; but the eclectic lives on and 
yearly increases its circulation. The judicious choice 
of articles from the wide range of foreign periodicals 
lias made it a necessity to hundreds who cannot see 
the originals, but who find the cream of them in the 
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pages of Littell. The numbers before us present the 
usual mélange of stories and light articles with 
graver and weightier matter. We hope that few 
households are without this weekly visitor. 


Godey’s Arm-€ hair. 


OCTOBER, 1875. 


PREMIUMS FOR °876!—All our arrangements are 
complete for furnishing to our subscribers for 1876 
as premiums the best Chromos that we have ever 
offered. When we commenced the premium busi- 
ness, we assured our friends that no expense would 
be spared to lead in this feature, and it did not take 
us long tosucceed. Our principal Chromo is always 
an original one, as we purchase the subject from 
the painter, at a heavy cost, and then have it repro- 
duced in Chromo. By this our subscribers will per- 
ceive that there is no other way to procure it but by 
subscribing to the Lapy’s Book. In addition to the 
Chromos as premiums, we have collected in a form 
like the Lapy’s Book a number of historical pictures 
(printed from steel plates in our possession) bearing 
ou events that took place in this country over 100 
years ago; also views of the principal Centennial 
buildings. The whole forms an elegant gallery of 
engravings for the centre-table during the Centen- 
nial year. 

See advertisement on colored slip for the terms by 
which these elegant premiums can be procured. 











ImMposTors.— How often, in the many years that 
we have published the Lapy’s Book, have we had 
occasion to call the attention of the people of the 
country to the fact of our having notravelling agents. 
And yet year after year we receive numerous letters 
informing us that some person has been soliciting 
subscriptions at a price much less than our rates. 
Only the other day we received a letter from a lady, 
in which she states that she “paid a man $1 for a 
year’s subscription, and never received a copy.” 
Any one surely should know that a magazine of the 
character of the Lapy’s Book could not be fur- 
nished for that sum. It may be considered discour- 
teous in us, but we can hardly refrain from saying, 
we cannot pityher. Remit direct to this office, and 
you will get your books. 

PERFECTION.—The Te/egraph, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
says that GopEY’s LADyY’s Book has reached sucha 
point of perfection that there is little to be said of it 
as it comes monthly, except to acknowledge its re- 
ceipt. It aimed to attain a certain position, and 
that it has reached. ‘There is nothing more to be 
done now but to maintain this degree of perfection, 


| and that is done admirably. There is nothin: more 


to desire in its illustrations and literary excellence. 

ANOTHER CENTENNIAL WOMAN.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Trimmer, who resides in Townsend township, N. Y,, 
was born on the day of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. Her grandmother lived to the 
age of 110, and her mother that of 100. Mrs. Trim- 
mer still retains all her faculties, and hopes that 
next year she will be alive and well enough to be 
present at the Centennial Exposition. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The reading matter is 
such as cannot fail of pleasing, the stories being 
replete with interest, and the other departments 
contain much that is valuable and instructive.—Re. 
porter, Lynn, Mass. 
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MAKE UP Your CLuBs according to the terms found 
on our colored slip in the Book. The popularity of 
the Lapy's Book is such that ladies can have little 
difficulty in getting parties to unite in forming clubs. 
Remember to impress upon your friends, that, al- 
though there is a small difference in our club price 
with that of the low-priced magazines, we give one- 
third more reading matter and engravings, besides 
more numerous and expensive embellishments than 
a low-priced magazine can afford to give. And 
then, in addition to all this, there are the premiums. 
Now is the time to commence. 


NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. Oh, Pity me, Lady! 
or, Father’s a Drunkard and Mother is Dead, touch- 
ing song by Rockow, 20 cents. Night on the Rippling 
River, vocal gondolotta, by Hehlweg, 30. Not Lost 
Forever, Stewart’s best song, 30. I Wish I Were 
Single Again, popular comic song, by Beckel, 30. 
Also, Wildwood Schottische, by Ohm, 20. Autumn 
Polka, elegant picture title, by Everett, 40. Temple 
March, easy, 10. Clinton Waltz, easy, 10. Flower 
Queen Redowa, easy, 10. 

HPlioway’s Musical Monthly, for October, is ready. 
Good music, and plenty of it, in this and every other 
number published this year. Price 40 cents per 
number. October, November, and December num- 
bers will be sent for $1. Address Mr. Holloway, as 
above. 


THERE is a little girl living in North Beverly, 
Mass., whose brief life of three years has been an 
eventful one. She was born on board ship in the 
Pacific Ocean. Before she was three days old, her 
mother died. Before she was seven days old, the 
ship was wrecked and sank. The babe was wrapped 
in a blanket and kept warm, and the sailors paid 
every attention to her, and kept her alive with bis- 
cuit soaked in water, and were hardly less attentive 
to the little one’s wants than her father. Ten days 
after the wreck they were picked up by an English 
vessel and taken to Liverpool. Thence they came 
to this country, and the little one has been brought 
up at the house of her grandparents. 

THE wives of five of our e:"-presidents still survive 
them—Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Fillmore, Mrs. Tyler, Mfs. 
Lincoln, and Mrs. Johnson. 

A Bust of Sir John Franklin has been executed by 
the sculptor Mr. Matthew Noble, and will shortly be 
erected in Westminster Abbey. On the left side of 
the monument the following inscription is cut:— 

“Tothe memory of Sir John Franklin. Born April 
| 1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Died June 11, 1857 
off Point Victory, in the frozen ocean. The beloved 
chief of the ga! ant crew who perished with him in 
completing the discovery of the northwest passage.” 

Asimilarinscription tothe memory of Lady Frank- 
lin, composed by Dean Stanley, will be placed on the 
right side of this niche before the monument is erect- 
ed in the Abbey. 

Dosstns’ ELEcTRIC Soap (made by Cragin & Co., 
Philadelphia) contains nothing but the purest mate- 
rial, and does the work quickly, but without impair- 
ing the finest fabric. Try it without fail. 

THE Parisians are delighted with theirnew Ameri- 
can tramways. The cars are filled with people of all 
classes. They are smaller than those in use here; 
they are never overcrowded—only as many persons 
being permitted to enter as can find seats. 


| 


| 





“A CENTURY AFTER: Picturesque Glimpses of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania.” Allen, Lane, & 
Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach, Publishers, Philadel. 
phia. Part III. has been received, and we must say 
contains some of the finest views of the Wissahickon 


| everengraved. The large engravings ‘“ Wissahickon 





in Summer” and “ Wissahickon in Winter” are espe. 
cially commended. There are also a number of fine 
views of old city relics. We hope the efforts of the 
publishers will meet with a reward. 


A MODERN pair of “ babes in the wood,” who strayed 
away from home a few days ago, near Lower Lake, 
Cal., were more fortunate than their prototypes in 
the fairy tale. These little ones, a boy of twelve and 
a girl of seven, instead of losing courage when they 
found themselves surrounded on every side by huge 
forest trees, and with the shades of night fast falling 
around them, betook themselves to a tree, where 
they sought shelter. Arrived there, the boy left his 
sister and shot several quail, which they managed 
to cook and eat. During the night the gallant youth 
shot a huge California lion, which had approached 
his sister. In the early morning the “ babes in the 
wood” were found sound asleep by their distressed 
parents and taken home. 

GopEY’s Lapy’s Boor.—We know that it is a loved 
and welcome visitor to the homes of many a family 
in the land. Its appearance each month ever brings 
a smile to the cheeks of the women and children of 
the household, and casts a ray of sunshine all around 
ions life and success to brother Godey !|—Gazetie, 
Burlington, N. J. 

BEFORE the Vendome Column was pulled down by 
Communists, the top of it was a favorite place for 
suicides to throw themselves from. After its de 
molition the suicides were compelled to give up that 
mode of destruction, but now that it has once mor 
been set up the unfortunates have begun to precip 
tate themselves from it to the pavement below. Tha 
column should have an iron grating placed on the 
top. 


Tue following incident in the life of that estimabie 
lady, Madame McMahon, is going the rounds of the 
press. Iler exertions in obtaining relief for the sutf- 
ferers of the recent disastrous flood in France are 
well known :— 


“In the middle of the winter of 1838 a fire broke 
out in the female seminary at Limoges, France, and 
spread with such rapidity that it was feared all the 
inmates would perish. Suddenly there was a ery 
that one little girl had been left in her room. As 
the excited spectators were beginning to pee for 
tke unfortunate child, a tall girl, with dishevelled 
blonde hair and flowing nightgown, cut gem the 
crowd, and, with a shriek of ‘I’ll save her!’ that 
rose above the sound of crackling timbers and 
ing masonry. dashed into the doorway. 

A loud hurrah that was prolonged to the echo 
only to be repeated again attracted the attention of 
the devotees, and the pale-faced girl was seen skip- 

ing through the flames with the terrified child. A 
ew days thereafter King Louis Philippe sent the 
heroine a gold medal for her bravery, and a captain 
of the French army, who had witnessed the girl's 
pes begged an introduction. The captain is now 
resident of France, and the brave girl Madame 
McMahon.” 


THE attractiveness of the Lapy’s Book will make 
any family happy.—Leader, Burton, Ohio. 


Music RECEIVED.—‘ Centennial Ode.” Words by 
Samuel C. Upham. Music by Adam Geibel. Pub- 
lished by W. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut Street. 
This piece of music has that ring of patriotism in it 
that made the “Star Spangled Banner” our national 
song. It is becoming popular throughout the length 
and breadth of the whole country. 
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CoFFEE.—Java coffee has a large, full, yellow berry. 
That of the Rio is smaller, and is of a greenish tinge. 
The difference in essential properties is derived from 
the difference in climate—that of Java retaining the 
bean to ripen more perfectly than it is left to doin 
Brazil, where it is raised chiefly by unskilled slave- 
labor. The best coffee for family use is made by 
mixing the two. Java affords the most fragrance, 
and Rio the most stimulation against chilliness and 
damp. Very much depends upon the parching of 
coffee. This should be done slowly at first, to expel 
allthe moisture, and rapidly at last—stirring it con- 
santly, so that it will be browned, and not burned 
in the least. When it has an oily appearance, and is 
of a light-brown color, it should be removed at once 
from the fire and put in a close vessel. There area 
great many coffee-pots; but for family use we have 
never found anything better than a good block-tin 
pot,and the white of an egg to cleanse the beverage. 





Wuat IS LOVELINESS ?—It is not in pearl-powder, 
nor in golden hair-dye, nor in jewelry. It cannot be 
gotina bottle or a box. It is pleasant to be handsome ; 
but all beauty is not in prettiness. There is a higher 
beauty that makes us love people tenderly. Eyes, 
nose, hair, or skin never did that yet; though it is 
pleasing to see fine features. What you are will 
make your face ever for you in the end, whether Na- 
ture has made it plain or pretty. Good people are 
never ill-looking. Whatever their faces may be, an 
amiable expression atones for all. If they can be 
cheerful also, no one will love them the less because 
their features are not regular, or because they are 
too fat, or too thin, or too pale, or too dark. CaAalti- 
yation of the mind adds another charm to their 
faces; and, on the whole, if any girl is desirous of 
being liked by the many and loved by the one, it is 
more in her power than she may believe to accom- 
plish that object. Cosmetics will not accomplish it, 
however. Neither will fine dress, though a woman 
who does not dress becomingly wrongs herself. 
Foreed smiles and affected amiability will be of no 
avail; but if she can manage to feel kindly to every- 
body, not to be jealous, not to be cross, to be happy 
if possible, and to encourage contentment, then 
something will come into her face that will outlast 
youth’s roses, and gain her not only a husband, but 
aWe-long lover. 

Giass.—Probably the Romans were the first to 
employ glass for windows. Some remnants of glass 
panes are to be found to-day in their frames, in the 
buried houses of Herculaneum and Pompeii. They 
wbstituted glass as a material for bottles, in place 
@ the leather which is still in vogue among the 
poorer classes in the Orient. Epicureans in wine 
then, as now, determined the age of their article by 
the seal upon the cork and the label impressed upon 
the glass. Glass goblets were less popular. Gold 
ad silver reluctantly yielded the palm to their new- 
fangled rival, which sought popularity by appeating, 
hot to the poverty of the poor, but to the desire of 
novelty among the rich. Even artificial stones 
and pearls of glass were not unknown. Whether 
nirrors of glass were known to the Romans, or 
whether they depended exclusively, as they certainly 
did chiefly, upon the resource of the Jews—polished 
Metals—is a question of grave dispute among the 
karned in such matters—a dispute into which we 
shall not venture to enter. It is safe, however, to 
tty the only use of glass which modern art can claim 
With assurance, as exclusively its own, is the ¢m- 
Ployment of it in optical instruments. 


THE illustrations in this number have been exe- 
cuted by our artists in admirable style. 


TYPES OF WOMEN.—An English Review has lately 
devoted much of its talent to discussing the educa- 
tion, character, peculiarities, influence, and foibles 
of women. One of its latest essays is upon the vari- 
ous ideals of womanly perfection which are found 
among mankind. These ideals differ, it is said, ac- 
cording to the situation and peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent countries. In Italy the ideal woman is a fiery 
patriot. In Poland she isa patriot also, but of a more 
etherealized kind, resenting Russian tyranny with 
feminine scorn, and living in perpetual music and 
mourning. The Spanish ideal is a rich and passion- 
ate beauty, who always needs looking aiter. That 
of the French is a feverish little creature, full of 
nervous energy, but without muscular force ; of frail 
health and feeble organization; a prey to morbid 
fancies, which she has no strength to control or re- 
sist; now weeping away her life in the pain of find- 
ing that her husband—a man gross and material 
because her husband—does not understand her; 
now sighing over her sinsin the arms of the lover 
who does; without reasoning faculties, but with di- 
vine intuitions that are as good as revelations; with- 
out cool judgment, but with the light of burning 
passions that guide her just as well; thinking by her 
heart, yet carrying the most refined metaphysics into 
her love; subtie; incomprehensible by the coarser 
brain of man; a creature born to bewilder and to be 
misled, to love and to be adored, to madden men, 
and to be destroyed by herself whenever she fails to 
be attractive. Theidealof the German, according to 
this authority, is of two kinds. The one is a broad- 
faced housewife, who cooks good dinners at small 
cost, and mends the family linen as religiously as if 
this were the eleventh commandment specially ap- 
pointed for feminine fingers to keep. The most per- 
fect type of this sort of female is Charlotte cutting 
bread and butter. The other German ideal is repre- 
sented by Bettina, full of mind and exsthetics, heart 
uplifting love, yearning after the infinite, with holes 
in her stockings and her shoes downj at the heel—for 
what are coarse, material mendings to the zxsthetic 
soul yearning after the infinite, and worshipping at 
the feet of the prophet? The American, like the 
German, is said to revere two idols. One is a clever 
manager, with a good executive faculty in the mat- 
ters of cooking and sewing; the other an aspiring 
soul, who yearns after the morally vast and sublime, 
and, putting her aspirations into deeds, goes out into 
the world to do battle with the sins of society—an 
editress, preacher, or stump orator. 

AN Englishman was speaking one day to a Scotch- 
man. The Scotchman said :— 

“It is ne* mere national pride if I say, what és 
matter of j ict, viz., that my country is the finest in 
the world!” 

“Well,” said John Bull, “if it be the jinest it is not 
the biggest! I suppose you'll allow that England is 
bigger than Scotland ?”’ 

* Deed, sir,” answered Sandy, “I'll allow nae sic 
a thing; for if our grand hills were rolled out as flat 
Raney is, Scotland wad be the bigger of the 

‘* Well,” retorted John Bull, “ you ’ll acknowledge 
that Shakspeare was not a Scotchman ?” 

Discomfited at this home thrust, but not disheart- 
ened, he once more replied :— 

“T'll acknowled hat Shakspeare had pairts 
{parts] that would justify the inference that he was 
a Scotchman.” 


ALTHOUGH nearly eighty years old, Prince Gort- 
schakoff, the Russian Premier, stands perfectly erect, 
and exhibits a very majestic form. He is accessible 
| to all, dresses in an old-fashioned suit of brown, and 
| displays but one article of jewelry, a small diamond 
| pin given him by his mother on her death-bed. 
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FANS AND THEIR LITERATURE.—In France the pas- 
ston for producing splendid books with every possi- 
bie luxury of print, paper, and illustrations, seems 
to have gone beyond that of any other country in its 
extent and extravagance. There are in the Phila- 
delphia Library magnificent folios dedicated to the 
parks and public grounds of Paris, while the history 
of the “Hotel de Ville” of that city is almost as 
splendid in its way as the famous building itself. 
But this luxury of riches is not confined to great 
public buildings or municipal grandeur, for among 
the latest issues from the same press, that of Roths- 
child, a name in itself suggestive of enormous wealth, 
is a volume on lace, of which a copy is or was re- 
cently on sight or for sale at Porter & Coates, for 
forty dollars. The illustrations, by means of photo- 
lithography, are really wonderful, and the book is a 
fine specimen of the printer’s art. A more modest 
volume has been published by Renouard, in Paris, 
this year, the history of fans, written by Blondel, 
with fifty engravings, and an account of the collec- 
tions and exhibitions made of these articles of pure 
luxury. Perhaps France is especialiy entitled to 
make a special study of fans, for it was a blow with 
afan given by the Bey of Algiers to the French Con- 
sul, in 1827, that led to the war which ended in mak- 
ing a French colony of that whole region. India 
and Assyria furnish the earliest examples of the use 
of the fan, but China and Japan have kept it in use 
from a time quite past reckoning, and to this day 
supply the world with fans at such a price as to defy 
competition, for Canton furnishes them at two cents 
a dozen, while the cheapest French fans cost nearly 
a cent apiece, and, of course, the preference is seen 
in the enormous numbers brought to this country 
every year. 

On the other hand, there is mention made of a fan 
which cost five thousand dollars at modern rates of 
money—given by one queen to another. The South 
Kensington Museum held a competitive exhibition 
of fans in 1871, under the special patronage of Queen 
Victoria, with a prize of two thousand dollars offered 
by the queen for the best fan. The show of fans 
thus brought together included fans from Egypt and 
Turkey, from Mexico and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and, of course, from all the stores of old and 
new gathered together in private and in public col- 
lections, for men and women of wealth and learning 
find in fans both lessons of history and works of art. 
The illustrations of vases and other remains of the 
classic times of Greece and Rome show what sort of 
fans were in use in those countries, while the early 
manuscripts are full of illustrations of those of 
medizval Europe. The great pictures of Titian and 
his contemporaries carry the history duwn to more 
modern times. Of those of the splendid days of the 
French Court, remarkable examples are not uncom- 
mon, and besides engravings, a special series of pho- 
tographs was published at the time of the London 
exhibition. The place of honor seems to have been 
awarded to a fan belonging to the Queen of England, 
once the property of Louis XIV. and of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Indeed, in the midst of the extravagance of 
that period, and in the wealth of the courts and the 
royal examples, the fan makers found a profitable 
livelihood ; but they were sufferers, too, by the re- 
verses of fortune and of war, and during the trouble. 
some times of the French Revolution the poor fan 
makers were sorely puzzled to keep their wares up 
to the latest political changes, so that now they fur- 
nish a poor illustration of the current history of the 
day. Then followed a long period of dullness, and 
fans for years gave way to reticules or bags as orna- 
ments for ladies, but at last the help of some famous 
lrench artists re-established the old trade, and now 











both the manufacture for sale and the collection of 
fine examples are rapidly increasing. In 1861 a gale 
took place in Paris of a collection that numbereg 
three hundred and filty faus and two hundred ang 
three unmounted sketches, etc., aud the names oi 
queens, duchesses, countesses, of Rothschilds ang 
other princes of finance, show that the collectors of 
to-day are not likely to be less extravagant thay 
those of earlier days. Whole villages in Picardy ar 
profitably employed in various branches of the jp. 
dustry of making fans, although the best work is of 
course left for the great men in “aris. In the eo) 
lections belonging to James L. Claghorn, Esq,, of 
this city, and exhibited at the Academy of Fin 
Arts, there are some specimens of the fine painting 
intended for fans, and some persons here are well 
versed in the knowledge and literature relating tp 
fans as specimens of fine art-works. For the mog 
part, however, the American use of fans is for very 
practical needs, and the cheap sorts on our streets 
are the popular and serviceable ones for every-day 
purposes. Oceasionally enthusiasts among collectors 
use their leisure as it is said a lady of this city did, 
who got tired of looking at her China plates without 
being able to read them, so she set to work and 
mastered Chinese enough to decipher the legend of 
her cups and saucers, and a great French Professor 
of Chinese told her that she had translated a hith 
erto unknown novel of very great literary interest 
and merit.—Public Ledger. 

Tue Guiewar’s Gems.—A writer in Al the Year 
Round, in giving a description of the precious jewels 
belonging to the deposed ruler of Baroda, gives an 
interesting account of a diamond known as the 
“Star of the South:"— 

“Here in one case lies displayed a breastpiece 
composed of chains of diamonds, numbering seventy. 
nine in all. All the diamonds are beautiful, but 
there are three in the pendant of ten which are con. 
spicuously so, while one at least deserved to be called 
magnificent. This particular one occupies the cen- 
tre of the pendant, and is, I believe, known as the 
Star of the South. It is nearly as large as a rupee, 
and its brilliance would, if you were inclined to be 
more poetical than covetous, remind you of nothing 
so much asa mass of Indian sunlight, gathered from 
the haunts the sun beats upon with greatest inten- 
sity, and compressed into the sparkling block before 
us. The diamond cost Khunderao £90,000, and, like 
ali other great diamonds, has a history, though no 
such an interesting one, perhaps, as the Saucy dia 
mond, which, you will remember, was found in 
body of a servant of Baron de Sancy, who had been 
deputed to carry it as a present to the King of 
France; but, bein: attacked by robbers on the way, 
swallowed it in order to baffle their attempts to tind 
it. According to Harry Emmannel, one of our 
standard authorities on the history of great dia 
monds, the Star of the South was found in 1838, 
Bogagem, in the Province of Minas Geraes, by & 
gro. When rough, it weighed 254% carats, Dut since 
the cutting it weighs only 125 carats, It is of a0 
oval form, and was cut by—and was, before it found 
its way to India and tempted the Guikwar, tue 
pro + J of—Mr. Coster, of Amsterdam. It is 
perfectly white and pure; but, nevertheless, it 
reckoned one of the finest large diamonds in the 
world. The large oblong diamond fixed above thd 
Star is flat, and possesses nothing like the purity 
and brilliancy of its great rival. It cost 
The whole breast-piece of diamonds cost over half 
million sterling, and is one of the most bea ul 
necklaces of that description extant.” 

AMONG those following the business of driving the 
cab in London, is a former governor of the Bank of 
England, an ex-member of Parliament, and a late 
fellow of a Cambridge college. 


A VENERABLE snuff-taker in Massachusetts esti- 
mates that he has taken, during the past forty years, 
two tons of the dust, valued at $5300, 
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MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS.—AIl nations have added 
their quantum of superstition to the institution of 
marriage. That this particular event in man’s life 
should be thus favored above the rest may be ac- 
counted for by its immense importance, and by the 
fact that all other events in the life of man are more 
or less connected with it. In the middle ages it was 
firmly believed in England that there were lucky and 
unlucky days for a wedding. He who married on 
Wednesday ran the risk of being deceived by his 
wife; while he who married on a Friday would be 
certain to die a poor man. A journal in Paris actu- 
ally published the dates of these unlucky days, which 
were forty-two in number. Many old country folk 
will to this day tell you that when two betrothed give 
each other their hands before the altar, the one whose 
hand is the coldest will die first—especially if that 
same one should be the first to fall asleep on the 
bridal night. Another curious belief is that which 
we have often heard expressed at English weddings: 
“Ah! the bride shall weep, for the rain doth fall.” 

in the Vosges it is still believed that when two 
marriages take place on the same day, and in the 
same, church, the bride who first steps out of the 
ehurch porch will have a boy for her first-born child. 
So strong does that belief exist that it gives rise to 
terrible quarrels, and even fights—the friends of the 
respective parties doing all in their power to aid 
their own bride to leave the church first, to the de- 
triment of the other. Only a few years ago, a mayor 
of a certain village in the Vosges had the following 
luminous idea, and thus prevented a most serious 
rioton the occasion of a double marriage: He offered 
his two hands to the rival brides, and thus triumph- 
antly led them out of the church door at the same 
moment. 

If, while going to church, the bridal party should 
meet a funeral, it is supposed that, according to the 
sex of the dead, either the bride or her husband will 
die the first. Should two persons of the same family 
intermarry with two members of another family, one 
of the four is certain to die within the year. In Brit- 
tany, if the contracting parties would not have their 
children born mutes, they must fast during the cere- 
mony; while in the prevince of Arragon a couple 
become man and wife by simply drinking together 
from the same glass. In another province the newly- 
wedded pair must be struck smartly between the 
shoulders to preserve them from the Evil Eye; or, 
again, with the same idea, some ornament of their 
dress is stolen from them the moment after the nup- 
tial blessing has been given. Another manner of 
securing the happiness of the bride was to cause her 
to pass over naked swords arranged in the form of a 
cross, and called the Cross of St. Andrew. In the 
province of Arragon, in order to insure a large fam- 
ily, the bride, on entering her house for the first 
time, was bound either to break an egg by kicking 
it, or to have some wheat thrown over her. These 
are but a few of the superstitions still believed in 
some parts of Europe. 

SILVER Mrnges.—The San Francisco Chronicle 
gives the following account of the wealth of the 
silver mines in Peru, Mexico, and other places:— 

“Tn the first three centuries after the discovery of 
America, it has been computed that 160,000 tons of 
pure silver were exported from Peru and Mexico 
alone. This would be sufficient to form a solid 
globe of silver one hundred feet in diameter. Con- 
sidering the rude manner of working ores at that 
day, thts is notrifie. The difference between mining 
in Peru and mining in Mexico is only in the climate 
of the silver regions. The Potosi mine, whieh has 
yielded enormous quantities of silver, is at an eleva- 
tion as great as that of the summit of Mont Blanc, in 
a region of perpetual snow. The mines of Mexico 
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are on the middle lands, where neither frost nor 
reat heat is felt. The vast mineral wealth of Peru 
1as been developed by the patient industry of the 
native Indians. They live almost entirely on cocoa. 
Their wages per week average about $1.50 in our 
money. 

vee | wer romantic story is told of the Salcado 
mine, which has been lost for a hundred years. 
Saleado was a young Spaniard, who fell in love with 
and married an Indian girl, whereupon she revealed 
to him the location of a silver mine of fabulous rich- 
ness, and as yet unworked. Salcado, with the aid 
of his wife, found the mine, and, making friends 
with the Indians, he commenced work upon it. In 
a few years he was enormously rich. The Spanish 
Governor, learning of his prosperity, and designing 
to secure the mine to himself, caused a charge of 
‘conspiracy to be made against him, under which he 
was arrested, tried, and condemned, though the 
charge was entirely fictitious. 

“ When awaiting execution, he promised the Gov- 
ernor, De Lemos, that if he would allow the proofs 
to be sent to Madrid and be inspected by the king, 
there should be paid to him a hundred pounds of 
silver every day until the vessel should go to Spain 
and return. As the voyage one way in those days 
consumed about sixteen months, it is readily seen 
that the ransom offered was enormous. Salecado 
was executed. The avaricious Governor hastened 
| to the mine, but the mine was gone. It has never 
| been found. The widow and her devoted Indians 
had determined that the murderer should never be 
rewarded for his crime, and they had flooded the 
mine and buried it in such a manner that discovery 
was impossible. 

“ The richest silver mine in the world, probably, is 
tue Potocchi, or, in our vernacular, Potosi—the 
Chollar-Potosi being named from it. It is near La 
Plata, and was discovered in 1545. It has always 
been worked in a rude manner, but yet is said to 
have already produced $250,000,000 of the precious 
metal. For many years sixteen hundred Indians 
were employed in ft. and, being slaves, so cruelly 
were they worked that they died rapidly, and their 
places were immediately filled by others. At the 
present time two thousand paid men are employed, 
and the mine yields well, and shows no signs of ex- 
haustion. 

“The total silver production in the world, from 
the year 1850 to 1875, has been estimated to be 
$1,025,000,000, the United States producing one-tenth 
of the entire amount. The yield of Mexico is at 
present at the rate of $20,000, annually. Peru is 
alling gradually behind, the yield for the year 1874 
being but little over $3,000,000. The mines of Chili 
and Bolivia are being rapidly developed, and will 
soon furnish a material item in the annual produc- 
tion. In 1867 Nevada proudly pointed to a yield of 
$12,500,000. In 1869 the production was hardly half 
as much. The production for the present year will 
probably exceed $25,000,000. The annual production 
of the Idaho mines is about $3,000,000, or as much as 
the famous mines of Peru. Colorado, in 1874, is esti- 
ay to have produced bullion to the amount of 
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HUMAN BEIN’S. 


SomE folks is jist like chestnut burs, 
Nothin’ but prickels; 

An’ some are sour through and through, 
Like pickels. 


And some are coarse, and rough, and cold, 
Like granit mountains; 

And some are good as music sweet 
Of summer fountains. 


Some are like soft, sleek tabby-cats, 
Most allers purrin’, 

While treachery lies underneath, 
Alive an’ stirrin’. 

Some are made up of shaller froth, 
Foamin’ an’ fussin’, 

And all that they pertend ter do 
Is only nussin’. 


And some are only eyes and ears, 
Hearin’ an’ seein’ 

A hundred thousand different things 
That have no bein’. 


And some are only made of tongue, 
Allers a waggin’, 





And used ter other people’s hurt, 
Or else a braggin’. SALLY JERUSHA. 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING THE 


Following Historical Steel-Plate INustrations. 


The Battle of Concord. 

Heroic Women of the Revolution. 
Washington’s First Interview with Mrs. Custis. 
The Battle-Ground of Trenton. 

Fort Duquesne in 1824. 

General Marion Inviting a British Officer to Dinner. 
The Soldier of Brandywine. 

The Recruit. 

The Battle-Ground of Germantown. 

The Tomb of Washington. 

Worship in the Wilderness. 

View from West, Point. 

Faneuil Hall, boston. rm 

Quaker Heroism. i 
The State House—1776. 

The State House—1876. 


Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings—Art Gallery, 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Agricultural Building, and 
Horticultural Building. Callowhill Street Bridge. Girard 
Avenue Bridge. 


The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book offers the above as a 
premium to anypof his Three Dollar subscribers in place of 
the Chromo. The getter-up of a Club will also be entitled 
to it in place of the Chromo. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





"ANOTHER GRAND PREMIUM For 187611! | 
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Work Department. ) 


(See Hngraceng and Desersption 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn eapresay for Godey's Lady's Book, by laaac H. Hosns & Son, Architects, M4 North Bighth Street, 
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THE above design is one of those that meet with 
more admirers in this country than any other class 
of buildings. We send throughout the North, South 
East, and West, perlaps a hundred similar designed 

















FIRST STORY. 


buildings in a Bernd of this type, varied in their evo- 
lutions to suit different grounds and surroundings; 
also different plans, number of rooms, closets—por- 
tions of them changed to suit circumstances. lso 








SECOND STORY. 


changes for materials to be used in the construction ; 
some of wood, as the above, others pointed stone, 
others bricks painted. The beauty rests in the pro- 
portions and treatment. 


Sormerly of #9 and S11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








The house can be built, | 
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completely finished, with all the modern improve- 
ments, hot and cold water, heater, aud gas-pipe 
throughout, for from $4000 to $7000, according to the 
expensive character of materials used. 

‘irst Story.—A parlor, 12 by 18 feet: B porch; D 
office, 15 by 15 feet; R kitchen, 12 by 13 feet 6 inches; 
F dining-room, 15 by 12 feet. 

Second mag gD pwrg 3 chamber, 12 by 18 feet ; 
H chamber, 15 by 12 feet; P chamber, 10 by 12 feet ; 
N chamber, 15 by 15 feet. 


A TOURIST in China gives the following interesting 
account of a visit he paid to one of the most ancient 
and wealthy families in Wei-hyon. “Chin Ghiai 
See”’ is the name on his visiting card :— 


“His house is remarkable—the first I have seen in 
China. The reception-room is furnished with ancient 
arm-chairs at least three feet wide in the seat, like 
thrones. The place of honor had a beautiful draw- 
ing of a bamboo grove in the wall. We never saw 
such a thingin China. Before it a large porcelain 

late on a stand 700 years old. On one side is a 
eam vase of the ‘Chen’ dynasty, or 600 years be- 
fore Christ. The old man introduced his grandson 
a charming boy; and on our request to see some olc 
curiosities, he went to his room and brought a sacri- 
ficial bronze cup*on three legs, which belonged to a 
noble family 1100 years before Christ, just the same 
as one sees printed in the books of the ancient 
Chinese classics. 

“It was most curious, and it seemed to say, ‘Ishow 
you a thing which was used by my ancestors in their 
worship nearly 3000 years ago.’ In fact, this cup was 
contemporary with Solomon’s Temple, and was made 
before Rome was built. He only showed us that, as 
if all the rest was too modern for our admiration. In 
this grand room, where he received us, were his 
library of books, in beautiful cedar cases, and his 
family banners of silk, with gold letters on them, 
which are borne before the coffins at their inter- 
ments. I also saw another fine house— Yang’—and 
Iam much pleased with my visit here.’’ 


HuMaAN life is a constant want, and ought to bea 


constant prayer. 
MEN are contented to be laughed at for their wit, 


but not for their folly. 
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Prrsons tnterested in ancient historical relics will 
be sorry to learn that the Parthenon at Athens ts 
being shockingly wrecked and ruined. Tourists 
every season visit it, knock off limbs of statues, pull 
down portions of the frieze which Lord Elgin left, 
and, clambering up with hammer or stone, break off 
bits of the Doric capitals. These capitals, it will be 
remembered, are painted with rows of leaves, which 
are supposed to be bent double under the weight of 
the architrave, and relic hunters seem to be espe- 
cially fond of chipping this portion of the masonry. 
“Not a fortnight ago,” says a correspondent, “a 
tourist knocked off the finger of one of the finest 
statues, as he wished to add to his private collection 
of curiosities at New York.” The Greeks have de- 
termined to protect the building as much as possible, 
and to store up in a safe place the most interesting 
and valuable of the fragments of sculpture which lie 
all over the place, exposed to rude winds, and men 
more savage still than they. They have almost com- 
pleted a museum at the back of the Acropolis, but 
the work has come to a standstill for lack of money. 

In European travel, when compartment cars are 
in use, much depends upon securing pleasant travel- 
ling companions, or in keeping a compartment en- 
tirely for your own party. Many plans are devised 
for this, but as babies are the particular bugbears of 
travellers, the adoption of bogus ones to act as scare- 
crows has been found the most successful. To meet 
the need of the travelling public, a London firm ad- 
vertise that they have for sale “artificial babes for 
travellers,” which they will sell at the following 
prices: Common travelling infants, yielding inter- 
mittent cries of fear, and capable of being put into 
the pocket, 10 shillings. Second-class, crying not too 
loudly, but lamentably and insupportably, 20 shil- 
lings. Third-class, full squallers, with a very pierc- 
ing and aggravating voice of five octaves, £2. The 
same, arranged as prompt repeater, £2 6s. Fifth- 
class, first quality, vapable of continued squalling, £3. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. , 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their ee ney at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. H. L. A.—Sent box by Adams’ express August 


3d. 
Mrs. J. S.—Sent patterns 3d. 
Mrs. B. W. F.—Sent articles by express 4th. 
Miss C. V.—Sent silk patterns 4th. 
H. J.—Sent ring 5th. 
Miss J. T.—Sent dress goods 5th. 
J. L.—Sent box by express 9th. 
G. W.—Sent order by express 9th. 
Mrs. B. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 10th. 
Mrs. N. M.—Sent patterns 10th. 
Miss C. H.—Sent hat 11th. 
Miss H. P.—Sent rubber gioves 11th. 
Eliza.—Sent skirt supporters 12th. 
L. A.—Sent child’s cap lth. 
— Augustus.—Sent Dreka’s Dictionary Blotter 
th 
Kate.—Too sentimental. 
Hope.—Omitted through a mistake. 


ef 





Mrs. M. N.—Sent suit for boy 18th. 
. R. W.—Sent collars 19th. 

Mrs. 8. M.—Sent lead comb 24th. 

Miss T. R. F.—Sent zephyr 28th. 

Mrs. F. L.—Sent girl's dress 28th. 

Rebecca.—" Katafia” is pronounced ra-ta,fé-a. 

Hazel.—You cannot darken your hair without dye- 
ing it. You had much better satisfied with what 
nature has made it than attempt to improve it. 

A Young Lady.—A wish ay be expressed in the 
shortest possible form for the health and happiness 
of the newly married pair. Young ladies are ex- 
pected to sity very little in such cases 

Parent.—Agnes, a German word, signifies chaste. 

Py am ay the face with elder-flower water 
if 3 4 only slightly scorbutic, will sometimes atford 
relief. 

“ Marriage Lines,” declined. 
F. H. J.— When actually needed they are. 

** Love’s Persuasion” is declined for the reason that 
we do not publish acrostics. 

“ The Stolen Kiss,” accepted. 

Eugene.—l. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. Thatdependson your 
intimacy. 4. We cannot answer this question. 

Inquirer.—Rothermel’s “ Battle of a yee ot 
cost $30,00C. It was painted by order of the Legisla- 
ture. It is a huge canvas. 

Ida.—Your diffidence alone is the cause of your 
blushing. The more you mixin society the sooner 
you will overcome i 

Harry B.--White 
liness.’ 

Bertha.—We thank you for your highly compli- 
mentary letter about the magazine. 

Annie W.—We have no opening for designs in faney 
work, as we are abundantly supplied. 

Joseph.—You will find it a difficult matter to get 
the MS. inserted in a periodical. An amateur has a 
poor chance nowadays. We cannot a any 
mode of employing your pen so as to makeit profit- 
able. This answer has reference to other inquirers. 

Flora.—We must avoid any remarks on theological 
subjects. 


t. 
camellia signifies “ perfect love- 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvinG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows — of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple. 
The underskirt is of silk, the back breadths plaited, 

the front laid in folds and puffed. Polonaise mantel 
of silk warp Cashmere of a darker shade, embroid- 
| ered and trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of silk of the 
two colors, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of two shades of green silk, 
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made with one skirt laid in kilt plaits and of the two 
colors. Basque bodice, with a piece of the lighter 
silk plaited down the back which falls down in the 
back over the skirt, forming a pouf and sash ends. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk. The front of 
skirt is trimmed with ruffles, the back is laid in 
plaits with bows down through the centre. Low cor- 
sage, trimmed with white lace. Overdress formed 
of a white lace shawl. Hair arranged in puffs and 
curls. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of silver-gray silk; the front 
breadth covered with lengthwise puffs of blue silk. 
Low corsage, with pieces falling from it down on the 
skirt, trimmed with the blue silk and fringe. Hair 
arranged in a catagon braid, with flowers in small 
bouquets fastening it. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of plum and écru-colored 
silk. The front breadth is laid in kilt plaits from the 
waist to the bottom of skirt; the back breadths are 
trimmed with narrow ruffies. The overskirt is fast- 
ened into the side breadths and is knotted in the 
back. Basque bodice, with kerchief of the light silk, 
and cuffs on the sleeves. Bonnet of silk and velvet 
of the two shades. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of ten years, consisting of 
pants, jacket, and vest of brown cloth bound with 
silk braid. Felt hat. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for girl of twelve years. Dress made 
of gray Cashmere. Long sacque, made of light gray 
cloth bound with blue velvet. Bonnet of gray felt, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for boy of fourteen, made of dark gray 
cloth. Light summer cloth overcoat. Felt hat. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of brown 
cloth, trimmed with velvet, and velvet sash. Cap of 
brown silk and velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of blue 
Cashmere, with a skirt and jacket. Navy blue felt 
hat, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Kilt suit for boy of six years, made of navy 
blue cloth. Seotech cap. Plaid stockings. 

Fig. 7.—Evening dress of white silk. The front 
breadth is covered with lengthwise puffs of tulle, 
with a plaited flounce of silk below. The back is cut 
with a long train without overskirt: sash at the side. 
Low corsage, cut in deep point front and back ; puffed 
bertha. Hair arranged in puffs, with flowers between 
them. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for second mourning. The 
dress is of heavy black silk, the back pfiffed, divided 
by narrow bands of crape; the apron overskirt and 
basque which are cut together are trimmed with 
crape ruffles, headed with a band. Bonnet of silk, 
trimmed with crape and small feather tips. 

Fig. 9.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple silk. 
The underskirt is of the lighter, with the front com- 
posed of folds, the back a wide box-plait, trimmed 
with bows. The mantel and overskirt is of figured 
silk goods of a darker shade, trimmed with fringe. 
Bonnet of the two shades of silk and velvet, trimmed 
with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 10.—Carriage dress of navy blue silk. The 
lower skirt trimmed with ruffles of plaid blue, gold, 
and black. The overskirt and basque are of the 
plain blue with sleeves of the plaid. Navy blue silk 
vonnet, trimmed with flowers. 


SECOND SIDE. 





Fig. 1.—Fichu of pink crape and swan’s- down. 
This fichu may be made either of foulard or China 
crape. It is trimmed around the neck and on the 
outside, bordering with swan’s-down, and is edged 





with rich silk fringe. It fastens at the waist with a 
dow. 

Fig. 2.—Infants’ cloak. White Cashmere, richly 
embroidered in chain stitch and points de sable with 
white embroidery silk. A heavy fringe, headed with 
white gimp, encircles the pelerine. 

Fig. 5.—Bracelet. 

Figs. 3and 4.—Front and back view of sacque made 
of heavy black silk, trimmed with lace, gimp, and 
ribbon bows. 

Fig. 6.—Necklet of black velvet, with steel orna- 
ments upon it, streamers of velvet in the back. 

Fig. 7.—Chatelaine of oxidized silver, to fasten an 
umbrella from. 

Fig. 8.—Drawers for child of six years, trimmed 
with embroidery and tucks. 

Fig. 9.—Fichu for elderly lady. This fichu is made 
of black China crépe, and trimmed with white lace, 
beaded with jet beads; the outer plaiting around 
the throat is black crépe, and the inner one white 
crépe lisse. The three bows down the front are 
black China crépe, and the buckles are jet. The 
lace at the back of the fichu forms a point. 

Fig. 10.—Biack silk and velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon; wreath of pink roses in- 
side the brim. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for girl of three years, made of 
white piqué, the front trimmed with braid put on 
slanting; the skirt, bodice, sleeves, and sash are also 
trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 12.—Collar and sleeves. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for girl of thirteen years old, made 
of navy-blue serge, with one skirt, the front breadth 
trimmed with ruffies, the back plain. Basque bodicé 
cut long, to form a bunched-up overskirt in the back, 
with sash loops, and end of narrow plaid; it is 
trimmed with a bias band of the same. Felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for boy of two years, made of gray 
Cashmere, the whole dress plaited down from the 
neck, wide sash around the waist. 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ chemise, made with a yoke formed 
of a tucked piece, and puffs edged with an em 
broidery. 

Fig. 16.—Baby’s hood. This is the most comforta- 
ble form for a baby’s capéte or bonnet, as it protects 
the ears, the neck, and the back. It may be made 
either of white silk or satin. A ruche of lace ercir- 
cles the face, and a rich fringe borders the curtain. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Morning cap. The foundation is 
stiff net, and on this there is a pouf of white mull 
muslin above the forehead. The box-plaiting encir- 
cling the head is edged with lace, and the rouleau 
and loops are of lilac ribbon. The back of this cap 
is given in Fig. 18. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ chemise, with narrow band of 
insertion, worked edging, and lace. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with gray 
feathers and a scarf of silk ; flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 21.—Bodice for black silk dress, trimmed with 
a ruffle of silk, and pockets with bows upon them. 

Fig. 22.—Aumonniére of oxidized silver and lilac 
silk. The aumonniére itself is of pale lilac silk, 
hemmed and drawn up by cords of the same shade. 
It is enclosed in a beautiful open work design of sil- 
ver, representing a butterfly with outspread wings, 
surrounded by arabesques. A chain and ornament 
in classic style falls from the hook which is inserted 
into the sash or girdle. 

Fig. 23.—Infant’s christening robe. Muslin robe. 
The tablier consists of horizontal rows of Valen- 

ciennes insertion, separated with clusters of narrow 
tucks of almost microscopic size. These rows de- 
crease in size as they ascend to the waist, and are 
continued to the top of the bodice. The edge of the 
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tablier and the bretelles are of Valenciennes lace, 
likewise the edge of the skirt. The tablier is lined 
with white silk. 


BONNETS AND CLOAKS. 
(See Engravings, Page 313.) 

Fig. 1.—Tight-fitting sacque for street wear, made 
of heavy black corded silk, trimmed with braid and 
fringe and ribbon bows. Bonnet of two shades of 
blue, trimmed with feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with blue 
flowers and feathers. Paletét of black Cashmere, 
trimmed with silk and ribbon, with black lace collar. 

Fig. 3.—Paletdt of black silk, trimmed with feather 
trimming and fringe. Bonnet of black straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and cardinal red flowers. 





HATS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 316.) 

Fig. 1.—Opera bonnet of white silk and lace, 
trimmed with long garlands of wild roses; illusion 
strings. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with feathers, 
and flowers across the inside; silk strings. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white silk and black velvet, with 
velvet trimming and long black feather; illusion 
strings. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

WE must, as we promised our readers last month, 
endeavor to describe the new fall goods with which 
our stores are now filled, the shelves of which pre- 
sent such a brilliant display as to make description 
almost an impossibility; not brilliant in regard to 
colors, for the sombre tints of last season are again 
reproduced ; but in regard to designs and qualities. 

We will first speak of silks, as they are first re- 
quired for fall and early winter wear. Never do we 
think have we seen handsomer black silks; the 
qualities are, it seems to us, extraordinarily hand- 
some, rich, heavy, and with enough lustre to make 
them appear soft and beautiful. Velvet is to be very 
extensively used for trimming, and in our eyes no 
handsomer and more lady-like costume can be 
imagined than one of black silk and velvet~a dress 
suitable for walking, carriage, dinner, or evening 
toilet, and one in which a lady is always well and 
becomingly dressed. But we must not forget that our 
readers desire to know what shades and colors are 
to be worn. Brown and blue are the colors most in 
demand, and the shades of those most desired are 
almost black. Plain colors have the preference, but 
there are also plaids and stripes; matelassé designs, 
and quaint patterns of brocades, are shown among 
rich figured silks; these matelassé silks were worn 
for parts of costumes last winter, and are extremely 
elegant. The handsomest brown gros grain are two 
shades of maroon or chestnut color; the first is very 
dark, and the second is a light shade, with which 
the first is to be trimmed. There are the other 
shades of brown worn last winter. Fumée, or smoke- 
brown, familiarly known as London smoke, and 
which is merely a rusty black; Sienne, brown with 
red tinges; Carmelite, and a few bronze shades also 
have appeared, but all such mongrel hues will be 
replaced by more positive colors. Négrilion is 
a brown that is almost black. Cassisis black cur- 
rant color, and has a slight tint of blue; this color 
promises to be very popular. The dark indigo 
shades of blue are most used for street costumes; 
some of these shades are scarcely removed from 
black. For our own taste, we think a very dark 
shade that is more positively defined looks better 





after being made up, as most of these shades, unless 
in a certain light, do not show any color. Gray is 
also a popular color in clear dark shades. Acier, 
steel gray, is considered the favorite. Caoutchouc 
is exceedingly dark, and therefore will be considered 
very stylish. Rat-gray is just what it claims to be; 
and sourés, mouse-color, is a shade lighter. Plaid 
silks are not very largely imported; they have been 
worn to such an excess during the last summer, 
that we predicted they could not continue a3 popu- 
lar; it is thought stripes will be preferred, but as 
yet it is too early to speak positively. Plaid gros 
grains to be used cut bias as trimmings are shown; 
these will be also used for parts of costumes, and 
are shown in all the dark colors above spoken of, 
barred with bright colors. When these plaids are 
used for basques and tabliers, they will be cut bias. 
The richest plaids are those of dark faille, barred 
with velvet. Brown, blue, and black prevail in 
these rich fabrics. There are also satin bars on 
faille foundations. Striped silks are two shades of 
a color in broad, bold lines; silk striped with satin, 
or velvet, are handsome and stylish for parts of cos- 
tumes. Matelassé silks that were worn last season 
are improved upon this year by having raised velvet 
figures upon them. The ground is satin, and the 
figures are of velvet of heavy pile. These are shown 
in deep blue, brown, and black, to be used as over- 
dresses for velvet underskirts. Matelassé stuffs 
without velvet have larger figures than those worn 
last winter. 

From the variety of figured stuffs imported, there 
is little doubt but that they will find favor; that is, 
for parts of costumes. Among these rich goods are 
silk Cashmere, which are thick twilled India silks 
in dark colors, nearly covered with damask designs. 
Many of the new wool goods have wrought figures 
that look like embroidery or brocade. Some of these 
are all wool: but the most elaborate have silk, satin, 
or velvet figures. There are gray grounds of wool 
cloth, with silk figures of brown, blue with black 
figures. Less striking than these are soft drab stuffs 
of fine twilled wool, overlaid with intricate tracery 
of the same shade, or with bias plaids, or else little 
diamonds or small checks. Cashmere, serges, and 
merinoes are staple goods, and apt to remain in 
fashion while costumes Aare worn, as they require 
soft, flexible stuffs for draperies. In selecting those 
for this season, our readers are advised to choose 
very dark shades of quiet colors. Camel’s hair in 
invisible plaids, and the striped limousine of last 
year, are to be used for serviceable winter costumes. 

For the early fall wear, ladies just returned from 
Paris have overdresses and sacques of either black 
or brown camel's hair, almost covered with many 
parallel rows of Titan braid. The wrap is a sacque, 
nearly fitted behind and loose in front, even all 
around, or else shorter behind. They are trimmed 
with rough looking woollen braid, said to be made 
of the same wool as the goods are. Wide and nar- 
row rows are used together. Sometimes the rows 
follow the line of the garment, in others the seams; 
the only rule to be observed is that the rows are to 
be put on straight, not curled. The overskirt has 
the apron so deep that the lower flounce of the un- 
derskirt is entirely covered. This apron is covered 
with horizontal rows of braid. The back is long, 
simply draped and edged with fringe. 

Sacques, jackets, and long cloaks of black Sicilienne 
will be the popular wraps for autumn. They are 
made in simple shapes, and are richly trimmed with 
thread lace, arranged in jabots and cascades down 
the front and back, and in full frills on the edge. 
Later in the season the trimming will be removed, 
and the garment will be lined with squirrel fur. 
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These wraps were worn by ladies of fashion last 
winter, and will be very popular later in the season. 
Quantities of plaitings, many rows of lustreless 
braids and fringes, are to be the fashionable trim- 
mings for fall and winter dresses. The plaitings 
are all turned one way, but are in clusters, being 
separated by a single wide plait. Fringes are ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, having netting, tassels, balls, 
and crimped braid all combined. 

A great deal of old-fashioned hem-stitching is go- 
ing to be used on the cuffs, collars, and handker- 
chiefs to be worn next winter. Ladies who have 
learned these odd and pretty stitches from their 
grandmothers can now use them for ornamenting 
their own lingerie. 

As there are so few styles of jewelry appropriate 
for mourning, we must call attention to tortoise- 
shell, which, since it has been so nicely manufac- 
tured into articles of ornament, has been, by our 
more wealthy leaders of fashion, sought after in the 
darkest shades as a mourning jewelry; although it 
is not by any means restricted to only mourning 
wear, but is adapted to almost any style of dress. 
Among the many qualities it possesses is durability. 
Many persons have erroneous ideas as toits strength, 
they being simply acquainted with foreign work, 
much of which is pressed into shape, and from thin 
and inferiorshell. We had the pleasure a short time 
since of seeing some Welded Shell Jewelry manu- 
factured by Wm. H. Potter of the Providence Shell 
Works. This company do not make any pressed 
work, but use only the best quality of shell; weld- 
ing it into thick pieces, and then carving from the 
solid block of shell the article to be made. Jewelry 
thus made is very durable and will last for several 
generations. One good feature is, that if the shell 
ever loses its first gloss, it can be repolished and re- 
ceive again a lustre equal to new. It is preferable 
to onyx, on account of its light weight; onyx jewelry 
in the same patterns would be too heavy to wear 
with comfort. It is preferable to jet, because jet is 
so brittle; and better than rubber, as it has none of 
its disagreeable odor. The reason the goods of the 
Providence Shell Works are not more generally kept, 
is on account of their price. The perfect manner in 
which it is manufactured makes it a first-class arti- 
cle, and none but the leading jewelry houses have a 
trade to purchase it. A set in tortolse-shell is now 
considered requisite for the completion of a set of 
jewels. Americans formerly, when abroad, pur- 
chased a shell set before returning to their homes; 
now the scale is turned, and many purchase before 
leaving, on account of its beauty and durability mak- 
ing it a fashionable travelling jewelry. To those 
unacquainted with shell work, as executed in the 
fine manner alluded to, we would recommend an in- 
spection of the goods wherever kept, or at the sales- 
room of the manufacturers, No. 76 and 78 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I., feeling convinced that, once seen, 
a purchase will surely follow. 

A pretty costume for a young lady for the early 
autumn is of slate-gray Cashmere, and gray and 
blue-figured wool goods, or gray and blue striped 
goods. The skirt has one flounce, after which comes 
a series of very narrow bouillons, finished with a 
standing up frilling. There are two tabliers to this 
dress; one very long of striped, the other much 
shorter of the plain goods. Each is fastened at the 
back by a wide bow of the figured or striped, with 
broad ends edged with fringe. Jacket bodice, with 
deep plain basque, trimmed around with a border 
of the fancy goodsand a fringe. A band of the same 
is put on as a small fichu, and tied in a bow with 
fringed endsin front. The sleeves are finished with 


two plaitings and a band and bow of the fancy goods. 





For the benefit of our readers who are their own 
dressmakers, we will rive some hints in regard to 
the styles. Coat sleevesare being made almost tight- 
fitting, but shorter than formerly, with flaring cuffs 
or plaited frills around the wrist. Cuffs are of sim- 
ple shape merely corded on the edge and decorated 
with a small bow. Basques are as long waisted as 
the wearer’s figure will permit. Long side forms in 
the back are seen on most French dresses. It seems 
almost impossible to make the neck of the dress too 
high and close for style, no matter how great the 
discomfort. Side plaitings for trimming skirts of 
dresses are not made as full as they were formerly, 
twice and a half the length of the space to be cov- 
ered is now used instead of three times. These 
plaits must be caught on the wrong side in the mid- 
dle, pressed flatly above, and allowed to flare below ; 
some persons use rows of machine stitching to keep 
them in place; this makes them more regular look- 
ing but adds nothing to their beauty. Pockets are 
again placed on plain long basques. When in front 
and on the sides, they are flat and square; when on 
the back of the basque, they are gathered like old- 
fashioned reticules, and have a bow for ornament. 
The Louis XV. basque, with the back quite short be- 
hind, long on the hips, and meeting across the chest 
over a vest, will be worn with winter suits. This 
pretty basque has been very much worn this past 
summer, and finds great favor. The vest is sharply 
pointed, or else slopes away in two points. This is 
a pretty fashion for dresses that are made of two 
materials, one of which is figured and the other 
plain. The reports about the length of dress skirts 
are very contradictory; but there is a general desire 
to shorten the skirts of suits for the fall and winter. 

The French arrangement of mixed costumes, is 2 
plain basque with striped or plaid sleeves, and a 
plaid overdress and plain apron. A quaint new suit 
has a brown gros grain basque, with plaid wagl 
goods ; sleeves of rose and brown plaid; the apron is 
plain brown, with a bias band on the edge; the lower 
skirt of plaid has plaitings of both fabrics, the plaid 
flounce being placed between brown plaitings. 

Black velvet ribbons are imported in large quanti- 
ties for trimming winter dresses. They are used on 
rich brocades and silks, but are especially designed 
for Cashmere and other fine woollens. Three or four 
rows are sewed plainly around the skirts of the dress 
instead of flounces; perpendicular lines of velvet 
trim the basque. 

Bonnets of regular shape with strings are shown 
almost to the exclusion of round hats. The strings 
are not necessarily tied in front, but may be fastened 
behind or passed around the neck in the way tulle 
strings were worn the past season. Some of the 
bonnets are simply made of velvet and silk, trimmed 
without feathers or flowers; this is a natural re- 
action after the profusion of flowers worn the 
past summer. Others are entirely trimmed with 
birds’ wings, one shown having six wings on each 
side; these are sold in pairs, as the right and left 
wing must be placed in natural positions. Birds are 
also to be very much used fer trimming, large birds 
especially, such as pigeons, the bird-of-the-isles, the 
lophophore, and various others with bronze-shaded 
plumage. Thus a large bluebird is placed low on 
the back of the bonnet, asif flying down; in his beak 
he catches up the long ribbon strings that are tied 
behind. Flowers will of course be worn, the ever 
beautiful and popular rose will be the most popu- 
lar for velvet bonnets. Cardinal red still continues 


popular. Navy blue, gray, brown, and black are to , 


be most worn. Felt bonnets are to be very much 
worn for second best. 
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CHENEY'S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


FOR DR. MARCH’ ME 
AGENTS, WANTED, "ui 
And a magnificent NEW BO OK net fae the press. 


Address J. ©. McCU RDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











D848 OF WOMEN, by GEO. H. TaYLor, 

M.D., er ynane, contains New Methods, with- 
out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 
MN E. for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 





WOOD, 17 East 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





VIOLEs TOILET WATER. 








J. CARLTON’sS 
LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE MAGAZINES 
Is the best and cheapest for Advertisers. Address 
WM. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York. 


Ladies can make $5a day in the ir own city or town. 
_____ Address ELLIs | 3 F'¢ G Co., W altham, Mass. 


iu distance. 


Lapy’s Boox 





| style, shape, size, and price. 
bage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated circular, and quote GODEY’s 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS, 


The most simple, effective, and durable 
_ printing press made. Circulars sent free on 
j application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Street, New York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. 





‘The Utility Adjustable Table — 


| May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and folded 
for packing away in a moment. 
1 basting. A boon to invalids. 

wm qualled for writing, study, games, etc. 
500 miles of New York. 
Extra inducements to clubs. 


Invaluable to ladies in cutting and 
A treasure to children, and une- 
Expressage prepaid within 
10 per cent. allowed on orders from greater 
Made in great variety of 
Tables for games, with chess and erib- 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, 


Sole Prop’s and M’f’rs, 793 Broadway, New York. 











BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


IT I8 THE 


MOST DU AND BEAUTI- 
F 1OR PAINT 
KNOWN. 








Sample Card of beautiful Colors, and recommend- 
ations from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, furnished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, New York, 
OR 


CLEVELAND, - - - OHIO. 
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Frau PLANTING ©. 














Vv “FOR THE | HOUSE — 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Balbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Gar- 
den, and for Winter Flowers in the sous —just pub- 
lished, and sent free to all. Addre 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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GARRETT & SON. 


Geta teiaiaoct 80 Wears.) 
MANUF A: 
(RERE BALA 2 eee DARREAL DAL OF SUPERIOR 


Silber Plater idare, 


2d Floor, Artizan Hall, 
No, 618 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All our wares, whether intended for Private 
or Hotel use, W edding, Holiday, or Birthday 
. Presents, we guarantee will be found unsur- 

S$ passed for beauty and durability. 

q Every article warranted qendrugie plate, 
< on the finest metal. 











LITT T Ti eet eet ha ” 
a 


A SPECIALTY IN 


Speens & Horke, 


Old wares repaired, replated, and made 
NS equal to new. 

N All orders promptly filled, and sent safely 
S by express to any destination. 

Orders solicited from the trade and from 


/ 
| 
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private parties. Address 


GARRETT & SON, €18 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
I. =. CGaree 


eO90 Chestnut, andi G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC,, 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
EXTRA NOTICE. 

Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 

ar Ciromos, we will furnish them to o” subscribers and 

their friends at the low prices given below, and © ay the postage : — 
ASKING A BLESSING - -. fe $2.60 
THE OLD MILL - - - - 2.00 


THE OFFER - - - - : 1.59 | 
THE ACCEPTANCE - - - 1.50 














THE SINGING LESSON - - - 1.00 
MY PET - - - - , - 1.00 
OUR DARLING - - - - 1.06 
TRUE TO NATURE - - 1.00 
Address TI. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































HOICEST PIECE FABRICS 


For Gentlemen’s Yeutha’ and Boys’ 


LOTHING TO MEASURE 
ALSO 


Ready Made Garments. ° 


NOVHLIVES» sitizena "| 


Underwesr. 
Samples and Price-Lists sent by mail ¥ 
written for. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & 0., 


ONE PRICE 
FINEST TAILORING } OSE, 
818 & 829 Chestnut St., Phil’ :phia. 


NEALY & f O., 


SOLICITORS OF F TENTS, 












WaASHINGTO D. oc. 
Letters of inquiry promptl ered. Address 
O. box, 617. ‘ vf 
ee | _- 
WE REFER, BY PER BION, TO 












Hon. HENRY WILSON, Vi esident, U. 8. 
Dr. C. C. . * Pres’t Boa: Health, D.C. 
Hon. Jas. N. Tyner, A M. General. 


Hon. Sam’ "J. RAND L4., Phil’a. 


We can also refer to Me 4 of Congress in an 
State in the Union. FAY s y 





FOR TOJLE} 
CURES | 
JRE 








\ HARLES MAGARGE <.. neal Pipe 
in Paper, Ra (eae South 
Sixth Street. a stibe e ot Fi S Book 
News, and Tint pevapersat thelr Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills 


| ARGE OIL CHRICHOS. Agents wantedin every 





town. Five ly ge Chromos by mail, $2, worth, 

retail, $15. 

lar arge and fi 

_M. D. WHITE & /@&, 910 Fitzwater St., Phila., Pa. 

HE BEAUTIF ~ SONG “No FRIENDLY r VoIcR 

TO Gaume MY by H. P. Danks. Sent free of 
postage for> gents. ress, 

. WM. H. BONER & CO., 
Music Publis i, No. 1102 Chesénut St., Phila. 


CRANIc DREVET, & 00. 
Comm sion Merchants, 
54 Fafssourg Poissonniere. 


TC = PARIS, FRANCE. 
All Orders will) etre prompt and careful attention. 


alers, N.B.) chromos are 








Messrs. we er emai New York. 
“ 2 ve & 
* 7 = . a Philadelphia. 
oie Michael, »” 
= n& Thompson, Boston. 
3 se & Stanwood, 
* 8. ulding & Sons, “ 

Calf Skins, Bro os, Fancy , Perfumery, 
Tooth anc ‘yr Brushes, ina-ware, 
Paris Dollsand* 4s, Artificial Flowers, and all 

von ae Paris Articles. 


Artic” } 


(MoCallum, 
** Crease, & 





1012 ==> 1044 
CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Standard Lotta Bustle. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses B gees vy containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sittin 
etc., not found in any other. Faultless and perfec 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 

rfection ; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 

e lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any "required shape, style, or size 
sustaining no injury by pressing, and the c 
in the market. These are Lt Tae ag that ali 
other Bustiles si e— to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 

' ime Ww. wemeiedidil 


Fatentes and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
t.. NX. ¥.; and 801 Race St., ila. 


~ GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 
Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 
P. R. FREAS, 








Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































































GRAND, 

SQUARE & 
UPRIGHT 

PIANO-FORTES. 


a 
NILSSON, }. I shall always recommend and praise your instruments. 





KELLOGG. - a, rey your Pianos have been my choice for Concerts and my own 
LUCCA. ~~ * ep ve = astonishing fullness and wealth of tone, and are 
PATTh 1 tere pees jpe-Tapet of every celebrated maker, but give yours the pre- 
STRAUSS. ** [Thave not yet seen a Piano which equals yours. 

MURSKA. saad puakateer of Ue deh expectations. I rank you as the foremost 


PRICES REASONABLE AND TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York. 
“AMERICAN Lin. 


THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


oF PFPEILADIALYuUraA. ‘ 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *CITY OF BRISTOL, *KENWILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGH IN CURRENCY. 











Cabin $100, 

Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points. at Jowest current rates. 

Steamers marked with a star do not carry interm 

Passenger banpng peters, be for allclasses unsurpassed. Ample attendance is providc>d. Everysteamer 
carries a surgeon and steward 


These steamers are ra with Tite. Rafts, In addition to the usual Life-Roats and )Uife-Preservers. 
Through tickets and t bills of lad ued between all prominent points. 
For passage, rates of it, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 
307 Walnut Street, Phil adetphia. 


RICHARDSON, SPENOB, & 00., Liverpool. N. & J, CUMMINS & )3R08., Queenstown. 


To Advertisers.—The LADY’S BOOK as an} advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper putWished. The 
reason is that its cireulation extends to every town, village’, and hamlet 
in the United States, 
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